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@ @ The twin compounds, cyclohexy]l- 
amine and dicyclohexylamine, can be 


shipped immediately . . . in commercial 
quantities . . . by Monsanto. 


Cyclohexylamine hasapplicationsin the fields 
of corrosion inhibitors, paint film solvents, 
emulsifying agents, petroleum, dyestuffs and 
chemical manufacture. It has possible uses 
in the manufacture of plasticizers, as a cur- 
ing agent for soya bean molding powders, 
as a color stabilizing agent in vinyl resins, 
in dry-cleaning soaps, as a blending agent 
for alcohol-gasoline mixtures and in the 
manufacture of insecticides. 


(These suggested uses are for illustration and are not to 
be construed as recommending violation of any patent 


CYCLOHEXYLAMINE 


(Also known as hexahydroaniline) 


Clear, practically colorless liquid. 


Distilling Range ... 2... 132.0 to 137.5°C 
Sp. Gr. ot 1S.S/1S.5°C . 2. «- 0.870 to 0.874 
Flash Point (by “Tag” opencup) ..... 90°F 


Fire Point (by “Tag” opencup) .... 


Cyclohexylamine is a primary amine, being more 
aliphatic than it is aromatic in nature. 
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Dicyclohexylamine is used in extreme-pres- 
sure lubricants, in the manufacture of cut- 
ting oils and in the production of chemicals. 
Some derivatives have special application 
as insecticides. 





For technical data, and samples of these 
low-priced alicyclic amines, contact the 
nearest Monsanto office or mail the cou- 
pon to MonsANto CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. Dis- 
trict Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 


ANS AVAILABL 


DICYCLOHEXYLAMINE 


Clear, practically colorless liquid. 


ee a ae @ 252.0 to 258.0°C 
Se: Geetiss sae ec... «26% 0.916 to 0.920 
Flash Point (by “Tag” open cup) . Above 200°F 
. Above 200°F 


Distilling Range 


Fire Point (by “Tag” open cup) . . 


Dicyclohexylamine, a strong base, is only slightly solu- 


ble in water. It is soluble in all common organic solvents. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 














Explosives Need Alkalies 
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en are the major destructive agent F, a 
of bullets, bombs, shells, mortars, grenades, mines, is a 
torpedoes. Important factors in the manufacture of 3 ue a 
this potent force are Solvay Alkalies and their re- Fe 


lated products ... another example which proves, 
in war as in peace, alkalies are indispensable! 


CAUSTIC 
SODA 


AMM NUM 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION -t/éalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Compan 
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} Can You, too, Profit by the Economy of 
WestWGco BARIUM SULFATE? 


:) 7, [Oe SD.) 


Westvaco Barium Sulfate is now being used with 


satisfaction and economy in manufacturing 


Bag Paper Linoleum 

Box Board Paint and Varnish 

‘eee Ss Carbon Paper Plastics 

Bye ow, Fh a Cosmetics Printing Paper 
at £ oh Me | Color-Lakes Textile Fillers 
ee 4s Dry-color Bases Rubber Goods 

ai at ee | | Lithographic Ink and other products 


Because of its method of manufacture Westvaco 
Blanc Fixe is very uniform and of fine particle 
size — 99.9% through 325 mesh with 80% 
less than 2 microns. Also available in form 
of Paste containing 30-33% moisture. 


Expanded production permits prompt delivery 
at attractive prices. We solicit inquiries for 
sample, technical data and price quotations. 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. - Greenville, S.C. - Newark, Calif. 
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TAKES ON NEW TASKS 


Plain, old-fashioned Bicarbonate of Soda 
is an amazingly versatile chemical prod- 
uct. Household remedy for many common 
ills .. . key ingredient for dozens of phar- 
maceuticals ... basic in baking powder and 
millers’ choice for self-rising flour —“‘bi- 
carb” plays its homely, useful roles. 


“Bi-carb” is just as essential in hun- 
dreds of industrial operations ... is the 
active ingredient in several types of fire 
fighting equipment... helps tan leather... 
prevents sap stain in lumber ... performs 
importantly in the production of plastics, 
sponge rubber and in heat-treatment of 
special steels . . . neutralizes acids and re- 
moves caustic. 


Through Mathieson Research, “bi-carb” 
assumes great new importance in the tex- 
tile industry. Commercially developed, 


Mathieson’s new process for removing 
caustic with “bi-carb” speeds up produc- 
tion, lowers cost, eliminates acid’s disad- 
vantages ... removes caustic by changing 
it into sodium carbonate (soda ash). 
The Mathieson Research and Technical 
Staffs are also applying “‘bi-carb” experi- 
ence to certain phases of the paper indus- 
try. Perhaps their accumulated knowledge 
of “bi-carb’s” versatility may hold impor- 
tant meaning for you—may bring to light 
possibilities you haven’t thought of. Co- 
operation means progress for all. 


athieson 





THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


GIES 
me BICARBONATE OF SODA. 


AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA. 
- DRY ICE. 






. CAUSTIC SODA...SODA ASH.. 
-H TH PRODUCTS.... 


 CARBONIC GAS... 


- LIQUID CHLORINE... CHLORINE DIOXIDE 
FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS.... SYNTHETIC SALT 
SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS....SODIUM METHYLATE 
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Hardesty Chemical Company's 

wr ch fe capryl alcohol is finding new uses 
Me ? 1943 ‘Con ts every day! Some of the more 
outstanding applications in which 





EDITORIALS oe oe ne eee ee ee ee eee ee er ee, it is currently employed are as 

A PHILOSOPHY AND METHOD FOR RESEARCH MANAGEMENT by £. C. Williams . . | | . 397 an ingredient of protective coat- 

LITHIUM—FROM SEARLES LAKE 405 ings and hydraulic brake fluids, 

INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES by John A. Rodda > n ond tn Seo nenanatane oF anee 

formaldehyde _— resins, _dicapry! 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL DRAWINGS AND PLANT LAYOUT VISUALIZATION by H. W. Brinkerhoff . . 410 

“ae phthalate, capryl acetate, capryl 

MORE HIGHER COURT DECISIONS INVOLVING CHEMICALS by Leo T. Parker . 412 naphthalene and ethes dubetiew. 

REVISION OF PRICE INDEXES FOR CHEMICALS AND DRUGS 415 Manufacturers are discovering, 

PLASTICS FROM LIGNIN—II by Robert S. Aries. coy, JB -  . 416 too, that Hardesty capryl alcohol, 

available in tank car quantities in 

PUBLICATION STAFF three grades, is in the price 

DEPARTMENTS range of inexpensive alcohols of 

Editor lower molecular weight. 

ROBERT L. TAYLOR BETWEEN THE LINES . io ae 
NEW PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES _ 428 Write for a sample of capryl al- 
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Refractive Index ....1.4266 @ 20° Cc 
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|| BETTER ‘STUFFING ||), 
| BOX DESIGN |i 




















} Above are shown two rota- | 
meter stuffing boxes. As the 
fitting is screwed tight on both, 
pressure is exerted at A. In 
both, this packing is solidly |} 
backed at D, so pressure is 
even on areas B and C, which 
| are, in effect, long cylindrical 
seals. In both, leakage is safe- 
| guarded along C, but in the 
| ordinary rotameter (Fig. 2), 
| when fluid gets past A, it is 

bound to leak because B is 
in no way effective. Now 
examine Cochrane’s leak- 
proof construction (Fig. 1). It 
cannot leak, because fluid 
getting past A would have to 
traverse entire surface of seal- 
ing face B to get out. Coch- 
rane’s is a real stuffing box., 


OTHER EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES: 


SPRING FLOAT STOPS 


- GUIDE ROD CENTERED 
IN TUBE 


« WHITE-BACKED TUBE 


- EASILY ADJUSTED 
STUFFING BOXES 


- INTERCHANGEABLE 
TUBES 
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Write for 
Publication R-100-A 


COCHRANE CORP, 
3154 N. 17th St. 
PHILA, 32, PA. 


COCHRANE-RU LAME LAS 


ROTAMETERS 
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Kremers Magnifier 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 

I am desirous of obtaining information 
concerning the type of magnifying glass 
Dr. H. C. Kremers is using in a picture 
of him which appears in the December 
issue of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. If it is 
possible for you to give me some informa- 
tion where to obtain a magnifying glass 
like the one he is using, I would appre- 
ciate it very much. 

Joun Bricker 

Blue Ridge Rubber Co. 

Taneytown, Md. 

For the information of Mr. Bricker and 
other readers who may be interested in 
magnifying glasses, Dr. Kremers tells us 





that the glass he happens to be using to 
examine the crystal for flaws (see cut) 
is a folding pocket magnifier—l4x and 
focal length of % inch—similar to one 
supplied by Bausch & Lomb. He adds 
that a very satisfactory magnifier to use 
is a jeweler’s loupe of about 10 magnifi- 
cations.—EbITors. 


Indole Synthesis 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 

In the January issue of CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES an article was published in 
which was described a “new” synthesis 
of indole (page 67). 

I would like to bring the following to 
your attention. The process described as 
new was previously described in 1886, 
and references may be seen in the follow- 
ing books: Friedlaender, Vol. 1, p. 150, 
Nov., 1886; also Beilstein, Vol. 20, p. 305; 
“The Preparation of Indole,” by Nencka 
and Berlinerblau, German Pat. 40889. 

S. M. TrisTEr 

Otto B. May, Inc. 

Newark, N. J. 


We are indebted to Mr. Trister for 
pointing out that the synthesis of indole 
described in our January issue is hardly 
new. We confess that the fault is ours 
for interpreting wrongly the author's 
words: “The writer ... got best results 
by using a method not discussed in the 
above reference.” (The Givaudanian) 

It is noteworthy, however, that the de- 
scribed method is given only a line in 
Beilstein—and that not under “Prepara- 
tion,” where one would naturally turn for 
a practical synthesis, but under “Chemical 
Modes of Formation.” It might still be 
said that it is “new,” then, in the sense 
that it has been found practicable— 
EpIrors. 


Fats and Oils Production 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


In connection with your recent article 
giving the outlook for oils in the United 
States, I did not see any statistics on the 
amounts of fats and oils. 

Perhaps the enclosed table may be of 
some use to your readers as it indicates 
the quantities produced since 1942, 

Rosert S. ARIES 

The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

See table below.—Enirtors. 


Production of Fats and Oils from Domestic Materials 
(Million pounds) 











Year Estimated 
beginning 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 
Animal and fish: 
eee a. rer a es October 2,082 1,850 1,800 
Lard (including farm) . 5 eae bans cahaees do 2,860 3,460 2,700 
Edible tallow, oleo stock, oleo stearin and oleo oil do 272 213 200 
Inedible tallow and grease =p pit do 1,626 1,928 1,800 
Wool grease, neat‘s-foot oil, etc. apne do 8 1 
EEN EE OE IS EE Ae er rere July 165 172 165 
Oe ee ee ee ee 7,023 7,642 6,683 
Vegetable oils: 
 ahtAE, DOES «this ctatiee En da ah'v'ea.s Feed se October 240 214 225 
IE -Cxh., SC 9SG Sh lalds . Wa. Vee Oe oie August 1,410 1,236 1,35 
a ee ee eer eee July 729 724 (1)560 
TE re en ee ee ce 8 ot Roe De me oe November 10 7 
ly lie apse ee ha rey et ace rive A a September 131 131 130 
I ties As haces waitnlEl «sivas: Siaii vs scain'e es clgseraanets October 1,206 1,219 1,200 
er hs rth Ale, GR + 5 Gal GaOEOY. oid ePID sea, wb December 5 2 10 
NRE seh Sear hwdk J. te. ee a 


ie: GRE RR RE io tele aes 


seh 3,722 3,533 3,481 





11,175 10,164 


(1) Figure includes oil from above normal proportion of unusually heavy flaxseed crops carried 


over on Aug. 


1, 1944. Production from other oilseeds carried over is not included for 1944-45, 


Source: 1942-43, 1943-44—Bureau of the Census, Department_of Commerce, except butter and 
lard, Department of Agriculture. 1944-45—Estimate—Fats and Oils Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
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A Horse OF A DIFFERENT COLOR! 


March, 1945 


, The cavalry of 1845 has been superseded by 
the mechanical monsters of 1945. One of the 
important factors in the production of the vast 
quantities of motorized equipment necessary 
for modern warfare is the use of chrome plate 
on machine tools and gages. These parts are 
subject to severe wear, but by the use of chrome 
plate, the life of tools and gages has been ex- 
tended many times. 

’ For example, a high speed steel plug gage 
showed 0.001” wear after gaging 26,000 holes, 
while a chrome plated annealed steel gage 
showed a wear of 0.001” after 200,000 holes. 
In the case of calipers the unplated caliper had 


BICHROMATE OF POTASH - 


1845-1945 . . . ONE HUNDRED 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


100, YEARS OF 


CHROMIUM CHEMICAL 


270 MADISON AVENUE 


CHROMIC ACID - 


a life of 1000 checks while the plated article 
did not wear out until 12,000 checks had been 
made. 

A similar effect is noted on the life of twist 
drills. In drilling high carbon cast iron, the 
unplated drill wore out after making 75 holes, 
but the plated drill made 5,375 holes before 
wearing out. 

Mutual ChromicAcid is used for this purpose 
and for many others equally important in the 
production of armament. Pioneers in America's 
chromium chemical industry, Mutual has been 
serving American manufacturers through a 
hundred years of industrial development. 


BICHROMATE OF SODA 


YEARS OF CHROMIUM CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


OF AMERICA 








NEW YORK I16,N_Y. 


ONE OF MANY DOW CHEMICALS USED BY AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





Shipping routes across the country carry the vast output of 
Dow Epsom Salt, both U.S.P. and technical grades—so vital 
to industry. Important manufacturers, long familiar with 
traditional Dow standards of quality and uniformity, also 
profit constantly by Dow’s earnest attention to prompt 
shipment. 


DOW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda ¢ Aniline Oils e Phenol e Glycols e Chlorides 
Carbon Tetrachloride « Epsom Salt ¢ and more than 75 others. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland + Detroit « Chicago «+ St. Louis 
Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 






















Trade-Marked Surpluses @ Contract Settlement @ Chemical Price Indexes 
Subsidy Extensions @ Disposal of Mg and Al Plant 


War Plant Expansion 


A CONSIDERABLE PORTION OF THE NEW critical pro- 
duction plant program apparently will not be ready 
until late in the year. Army and Navy appear to be 
planning for every conceivable need, without any re- 
gard for a possible end of the war, and with the sole 
purpose of having enough of every requirement even 
if the war lasts for years. 

Regardless of the fate of the May “work-or-fight” 
legislation, the size of projected plant outlays has 
raised a question as to where the operating manpower 
is coming from. It is pointed out that even current 
facilities are driven to extremes to find workers. 

Much of this expansion is in synthetic rubber and 
tire production, a situation that is pointed up by the 
recent announcement of the international “Rubber 
Study Group” to the effect that synthetic and natural 
rubber supplies in sight after the war are approxi- 
mately double the estimated world consumption. 


Protection of Trade-Marked Surplus Goods 


ONE ASPECT OF THE DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS Govern- 
ment-owned property has received attention so far 
only from within some of the industries or trades con- 
cerned: the protection of trade-marks or brands. 

The trend of thinking in some of the agencies han- 
dling these materials and goods is that the Govern- 
ment is under no obligation to resell trade-marked and 
branded items to the original manufacturer. This has 
been the practice for a long time, even from prewar 
days. However, legal aides in certain surplus agen- 
cies have raised a question as to whether the practice 
is either necessary, or as one of them said, “even 
justified.” 

“These branded or trade-marked goods were sold to 
the services without any conditions attached either as 
to price maintenance, or as to any other restriction on 
re-sale,’ one such official observed. “They have been 
used by the services and are being sold as surplus, 
as used or second-hand goods. They are being sold 
‘as is.’ If they were private purchases that had taken 
the same course, the second or third, or the seven- 
teenth user would owe no obligation whatever to the 
original manufacturer in connection with re-use or 
re-sale terms. 


March, 1945 


WASHINGTON 
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T. N. SANDIFER reporting 


Whether they are trade-marked, patented or 
branded, they become the property of the subsequent 
purchaser without any conditions attached. Why the 
Government, in the same position, should be deemed 
to owe any duty to resell to the owner of the trade- 
mark, the brand, or the patent, is difficult to under- 
stand.” 

Certain so-called Fair Trade laws would seem to be 
involved here, under which nationally sold goods or 
manufacture of various kinds, get price protection. 
However, the problem is only beginning to be realized. 


Contract Settlement Report 


A PHENOMENON OF PRESENT CONDITIONS. is noted in 
the report of Robert H. Hinckley, director of the 
Office of Contract Settlement. Firms are actually 
foregoing many advantages, even financial gains, in 
their anxiety to terminate their contractual relations 
with the Government and get on with their affairs. 

“Because of renegotiation, high taxes, and the con- 
tinued high level of war production, contractors are 
frequently willing to settle terminated contracts either 
without any claim at all, or without insisting on the 
costs or profits to which the Act would entitle them,” 
Director Hinckley reported to Congress. 

“In 133 out of more than 500 actual cases reviewed, 
contractors neither claimed nor were allowed profit; 
in 366 where profit was allowed, it averaged 5.3 
percent.” 

He stated that a high proportion of all contract 
settlements to date have been made without any claim 
by the contractor. Two explanations were advanced: 
the ability to divert to other work without loss, the 
materials in process for the termination contract, and 
secondly, the Renegotiation Act. 

\While the war production level remains high, in 
Mr. Hinckley’s opinion, the first factor will continue 
to be of great importance. As to the second, it is 
evident that when contractors have already realized 
renegotiable profits for the fiscal period, the collection 
of a claim on a terminated contract amounts merely 
to a needless exchange of dollars. Any money which 
is collected from the Government on the settlement 
of a claim serves merely to swell the amount which 
will be returned to it in the refund incident to re- 
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negotiation. It has been simpler merely to waive the 
claim against the Government. 


Drug Price Index Halved After 
Labor Bureau Revision 


MENTION WAS MADE HERE SOMETIME AGO of the 
swollen price index carried by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for drugs and pharmaceuticals, largely as a 
result of over-emphasizing ethyl alcohol in the index. 

Through the efforts of the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association, the Bureau has now revised its wholesale 
price indexes for drugs, pharmaceuticals, chemicals 
and allied products, in order to reflect the Federal 
tax and rebate on nonbeverage undenatured ethyl 
alcohol, and the amounts consumed by the drug in- 
dustry. 

A large and increasing proportion of industrial 
users of nonbeverage alcohol has been receiving a 
rebate from the Treasury on purchases of such alcohol. 
The current tax per gallon on ethyl alcohol at 190 
proof is $17.10, against which the current drawback 
is $11.40. 

The effect of the revision, to incorporate this and 
certain other factors, is shown in the latest figures 
compared to those first issued: the December 1944 
index (1926 equals 100) before revision showed drugs 
and pharmaceuticals at 217.2, and after revision, 
106.9; chemicals and allied products, before revision, 
104.8, after revision, 94.8. 


Extension of Subsidies on Strategic 
Minerals and Materials 


THe BILL S. 502 (Senator McFarland) was intro- 
duced February 8, to provide for continued payment 
of certain subsidies on strategic metals, minerals, 
petroleum and petroleum products. 

Under the Emergency Price Control Act, as 
amended in the last session extending this Act, no 
subsidies may be paid except out of a specific appro- 
priation of Congress. The pending bill would exempt 
subsidy payments on strategic minerals and metals, 
on the ground that excessive costs of domestic pro- 
duction make such assistance necessary. 


Domestic Purchases of 
Strategic Materials Defended 


THE ArMy AND Navy Munitions Boarp proposal 
to stockpile metals and minerals for strategic use from 
other than domestic sources to a larger extent has 
struck a snag in Congress. 

The plan was advanced in a confidential report of 
the Board, which, nevertheless, attained a limited cir- 
culation among interested members of Congress. A 
major recommendation was that all domestic prefer- 
ence in regard to strategic purchases of metals and 
minerals be relaxed. One argument apparently ad- 
vanced in support of the recommendation was that 
purchases abroad would ease the pressure on decreas- 
ing reserves at home. 
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Western members of Congress in particular, pro- 
tested immediately. Senator Scrugham, of Nevada, 
declared that he could not see why it would be unduly 
restrictive to require that strategic and critical mate- 
rials continue to be bought from domestic sources as 
far as practicable. 

They are prepared to insist that domestic producers 
continue to be favored in service buying for future 
emergencies. Furthermore, they are now pressing 
for publication of the hitherto confidential report, on 
the ground that it is needlessly secretive, and should 
be given to the public as an index of the scope of the 
purchase plan. 


Disposal of Magnesium and 
Aluminum Plants to Be Studied 


SENATE HEARINGS WHICH WERE SCHEDULED to begin 
around the end of February will seek information as 
to the best postwar use to be made of Government- 
owned surplus magnesium and aluminum facilities. 
The intimation is strong that some form of public 
operation would be welcomed by the interested com- 
mittee members. 

Prominent industry figures in the fields will be asked 
to give their opinions, among them R. S. Reynolds, 
president of Reynolds Metals; Willard H. Dow, 
president, Dow Chemical Company; Henry Kaiser, 
president, Kaiser Company, Inc., and many others. 

Representatives also will testify from Defense Plant 
Corporation, War Production Board, State Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Mines, Department of Justice. 


TVA Fund Control Up Again 


THE FIGHT IN Concress to bring TVA under direct 
financial control of that body has been renewed with 
introduction by Senator McKellar of his bill, S. 464, 
to require TVA to turn over its receipts to the Treas- 
ury, to restrict TVA’s authority to condemn property, 
and tighten otherwise the financial controls now exer- 
cised by TVA in a semi-autonomous manner. 

Incidentally, under the heading “Mineral Fertilizers 
and the Nation’s Security” the Board of Directors of 
TVA have made a number of recommendations, of 
which several are: 

“Greatly increased use of mineral fertilizers, par- 
ticularly phosphates, is essential to the future security 
of the American people. The Nation’s soils need two 
to three times more phosphate than the Nation now 
produces ; : 

“To supply the major part of the Nation’s require- 
ments there is urgent need for private industry to 
increase greatly its capacity to produce phosphatic 
fertilizer ; 

“Farmer ownership and operation of a portion of 
the Nation’s fertilizer manufacturing capacity is 
needed to assure an adequate national supply ; 

“Government ownership and operation of a portion 
of the Nation’s fertilizer capacity for the conduct of a 
practical plant-scale research and development pro- 
gram is likewise essential. 
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. FACT that Niagara was the 
first to produce several important 
electro-chemical products in this coun- 
try is due in great part to the efficiency 
of its research. Niagara’s research activ- 
ities are under the supervision of men 


of long and thorough experience in 


electro-chemical development, manufac- 


EAST 42nd 








Modern Research Laboratory at Niagara Plant as 


STREET, 








interpreted by the artist, Jobn Gaydos 


ture, and usage. This has enabled 
Niagara to give valuable cooperation to 
many industries using such products in 
the processing of war materials. It will 
prove of equal value in helping these 
industries convert efficiently to peace- 
time manufacture. Look to Niagara for 


experienced chemical service. 


lecgeeves ALKALI COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17, N. 



























A New Industrial Chemical 
for Organic Synthesis 


H H H 


Pentanedione | ._'_.__', 


| 
(Acetyl Acetone) H ° M 3 M 











Pentanedione, a clear colorless liquid, is an extremely reactive chemical. Since 
it is a 1,3-diketone with an active methylene group, it has three points of reac- 
tivity. Pentanedione can be employed as an! intermediate in the preparation of 
a wide variety of compounds. ‘Two interesting examples are shown here: 





} Preparation of substituted pyrimidines. 


NH 
CH;-—— C — CH, — C —CH; + py CNH —_——>_ CH,—C C —CH; 
| Il NH, | | 
O O I N 
Pentanedione Guanidine “A PA 
1 
This pyrimidine is an intermediate in the preparation of NHg. 


sulfamethazine. 2-Amino-4,6-dimethy! Pyrimidine 





2. | Formation of metallo-organic compounds. 


OC(CH;) = CHCOCH; 
2CH; — C — CH, —C — CH; + CuClh ——> Cu” +2HCI 
ll I  0C(CH;) = CHCOCH, 
O O 
Pentanedione Copper Salt of Pentanedione 


With many metals Pentanedione forms stable metal salts which are oil-soluble. Certain 
of these salts are distillable and may be useful in the purification of the rarer metals. 














Pentanedione can also be used in the syn- —_ hydroxylamine to give 3,5-dimethyl isoxa- 
thesis of quinaldine derivates for dyestuffs. | zole, and with phenyl hydrazine to yield 
With aniline, Pentanedione yields 4-methyl ]-pheny]-3,5-dimethyl pyrazole. It can be 
quinaldine, which is useful in preparing hydrogenated to 2,4-pentanediol. 

cyanine dyes. 

Pentanedione condenses with diazonium For the physical properties of Pen- 
compounds to make colors similar to the tanedione and further information 
Hansa yellow colors. It will also condense about it, write for our technical infor- 
with a number of other materials, such as ~—s mation sheet. 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Cc CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

ORGANIC lea 

— 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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(Above) PORTABLE FILT-R-STIL ASSEMBLY for use, 
for instance, in the petroleum field can be 
mounted on skids, moved by truck, or 
permanently installed. 


FILT-R-STIL PRODUCES 10 GALLONS 
OF MINERAL-FREE WATER A MINUTE 


A new, economical way of producing the 
chemical equivalent of distilled water on 
location is now available with the Fivt-R- 
Sti. industrial unit. Brackish water con- 
taining up to 4,000 ppm, or even higher, of 
dissolved salts, is transformed into demineral- 
ized water with an average ionizable solids 
content as low as two ppm as calcium car- 
bonate by means of a “filtration” process em- 
ploying Ion Exchange Resins. The Fitt-R- 
Stit, developed by Cyanamid’s Stamford 
Laboratories, is produced in several sizes 
and capacities to meet specific requirements. 


350 
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RS See 

| DESALTING UNIT-MopiLe Move 10-P | 
Pet Pend 


(Above) FILT-R- STIL UNITS of different sizes for varied water demineralizing requirements 
consist of four treating towers containing beds of Ion Exchange Resins. Raw water is fed 
under pressure and demineralized water delivered through a conductivity cell. Units, such 
as above, are equipped with a regenerative system for the reactivation of the Ionac resins. 
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(Above) FOR PROTECTION AGAINST ARCTIC SNOW AND JUNGLE RAINS, 
extreme conditions met by the armed forces, water repellent 
finishes are now being given to fabrics for outer wear with 
Cyanamid’s Paramu**115. It pregnates fibers with wax with- 
out any stiffening effects, is easy and economical to apply and 
is now available for general textile processing use. 


(Below) TWO-ROTOR HELI-BUS for intercity travel... another 
“potential” in the field of new design developments where new, 
improved protective surface coatings for which Cyanamid resins, 
now being used for war essential finishes, will be in demand. 


(Above) DISTRIBUTOR PARTS made of Cyanamid’s MEtmac* plastic add 
to the life and efficiency of commercial type magnetos for tractors, 
combines, and heavy-duty machinery because of their high heat 
resistance, non-inflammability, and resistance to are tracking. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


ae &) 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA . NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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The Shape of Cars to Come 





[Co nn Ce 
AEE AMI. 


One of these may be the General American car 
built specifically to handle your new liquid or 


gas product. 


It doesn’t look very different. Yet, it may have 





unusual new features in lining or insulation—in 
temperature or pressure control — for safe handl- 
: a Planning Now with Tomorrow’s Leaders 
ing of a product never before carried in bulk. S 


Even though your new product or problem commod- 


No matter how hard-to-handle your commodity ity is still in the laboratory stage, General American 
engineers are ready to work with you now. Keeping 
may be, General American design and construc- pace with your progress, we will plan the new tank 


car with every feature needed for safe, economical 


tion will give low-cost, efficient transportation. : 
transportation. 


Call or write our general offices—135 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago 90, Ul. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 


Builders and Operators of Specialized Railroad Freight Cars * Bulk Liquid Storage Terminals * Pressure Vessels and other 
Welded Equipment * Aerocoach Motor Coaches * Process Equipment of all kinds * Fruit and Vegetable Precooling Service 
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NO. 4. IN A SERIES. DESCRIBING THE USE OF SUPER REFRACTORIES IN THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


@) Combustion chamber lining 


Combustion chamber arch 


eee @® Main lining ta 2 | 
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ZS 
IMPROVED SETTING (4) Lightweight “ALFRAX” BI Brick 


(2) High heat conducting “CARBOFRAX” 
(3) Low heat capacity “INFRAX” Brick 





OLD SETTING @) Heavy fireclay 


Q) Heavy fireclay 
(3) Heavy fireclay 


PHONED SETTING 
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“INFRAX” brick help to reduce the 








OLD vant 


Promotes closer temperature control 
—fuel savings — lower maintenance 
and replacement costs 





More efficient operation results 
from the change to super refracto- 
ries by “CARBORUNDUM” for still 
settings. 


Take the improved design of still 
setting, for example. Constructing 
the arches (2) of “CARBOFRAX” 
silicon carbide tile provides a ther- 
mal conductivity eleven to twelve 
times greater than that of fireclay. 
And a further aid to rapid, uniform 
heat transfer is assured by the thin- 
ner section “CARBOFRAX” tile, 


“CARBORUNDUM,” "“CARBOFRAX,” “ 


which possess a high strength re- 
tained at elevated temperatures. 
The combustion chamber (1) is 
lined with light-weight “ALFRAX” 
BI aluminum oxide brick. These 
brick have unusual load bearing 
capacity and an effective insulating 
value even at excessive temperatures. 
Further provision against heat 
loss is made by using “INFRAX” 
kaolin base refractory insulating 
brick for the main lining (3). Weigh- 
ing only 3 pounds per 9” straight, 


overall weight of the refractories 
structure. 


Operation of the still becomes 
quick and responsive, easy to heat 
and fast on temperature cut-off with 
the use of these super refractories. 
The light weight and the low heat 
capacity of this lining plus the high 
thermal conductivity of the 
“CARBOFRAX” arches see to these 
advantages. And through the re- 
duced heat input, both kettle and 
setting give a longer life with atten- 
dantsavingsin maintenanceexpense. 

Super refractories by “CARBO- 
RUNDUM” can be beneficially ap- 
plied to many processes in the chem- 
ical and metallurgical fields. Use the 
experience of our engineering staff 
in solving your refractories prob- 
lems. The Carborundum Company, 
Refractories Division, Dept. F2, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





ALFRAX" and “INFRAX" are registered trade marks of, and indicate manufacture by, The Carborundum Company. 





Super Refractoues Fy CARBORUNDUM 
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HOSE DUCK 
No. D-I0 34-A DRILL No. 2351 


SINGLE FILLING ‘ . 
ENAMELING DUCK iim sy ” co. 
No. 1792 c Sr mee Get 


You can find almost all types of fabrics used by the 
plastic industry at this one reliable source of supply. 
As representatives of 18 modern mills specializing in 
Industrial Fabrics we have many standard constructions 
—as well as facilities for the development of special 


fabrics—which are of interest to plastic manufacturers. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 WORTH STREET. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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... ALL REQUIRE MEASURED PURITY! 


They are unloading war supplies in the Pacific. Precious cargo this. And the quality of practically 
every piece unloaded had to have an O.K. from the chemist. 


FOODS frequently had to be fortified. Nutrient values had to be safeguarded. Fighting men had to be 
kept strong, healthy, and fit. The food chemist with one of his dependable allies, Baker’s Analyzed C.P. 
Reagents, helped make this possible. 


DRUGS—SERUMS—MEDICINES. Huge quantities were needed. Infection had to be prevented or 
arrested. War casualties had to be reduced—lives saved. The chemists of many drug and pharmaceutical 
laboratories use Baker’s measured purity two ways—Baker’s Analyzed C.P. Reagents to test and control 
quality—Baker’s fine chemicals as ingredients in the products themselves. 


AMMUNITION AND SUPPLIES. You know the answer here. Behind the active hands of war industry 
the chemist controlled the quality whether the product was ammunition, guns, jeeps, airplanes, ships, or 
communication systems. And back of the chemist’s decisions was his reliance on his laboratory reagents, 


If you have special chemical requirements for war production or in anticipation of post-war needs—if 
you require measured purity to predetermined standards, we invite you to discuss your problem in confi- 
dence with Baker. We may be able to help you, for Baker Chemicals are kept abreast of industry's 
exacting needs. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, 
New Jersey. Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 





Lo 
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PRESCRIPTION 


FOR 


PROCESSING 


CHEMICAL STONEWARE PIPE LINE 
STRAINERS PROTECT YOUR PUMPS 


Pirr xinzs are the arteries of a chemical 
plant and pumps are the hearts that keep the 
vital fluids circulating. What is more impor- 
tant then, than safeguards for pumping 
equipment? Engineering departments give 
too much thought to the selection of a pump 
to have it ruined in a few seconds by a bolt 
or pebble dropped in a feed tank by a careless 
workman. This is especially important in the 
case of pumps constructed for withstanding 
the most rigorous corrosive conditions. 
Realizing the need for a safeguard for 
chemical stoneware and other acid resisting 
pumps General Ceramics has designed and 
is manufacturing the strainer illustrated on 
this page. “ _ 
The flow of liquid through the perforated 
stoneware basket prevents injurious mate- 
rials from reaching the pump interior. The 
inside of the strainer is machined to close tol- 
erances minimizing loss of suction head. The 
cover is held to the body by wing bolts allow- 
ing the strainer to be cleaned and placed back 
on stream in a few minutes. The inlet and 
outlet are provided with Meehanite flanges 
with A.S.A. standard drilling so that the 
strainer can be placed in any type of pipe line 
without the use of special adapters. Standard 





stoneware conical flanges can be provided if 
desired. Strainers are available in sizes from 
1” to 8” inside diameter. Other sizes can be 
furnished on order. 

Following our policy of supplying com- 
pletely engineered corrosion resisting equip- 
ment the strainer is delivered ready for 
operation with all metal parts supplied. 

This piece of apparatus is only one illus- 
tration of the efforts of the General Ceramics 
engineering department to reduce mainte- 
nance and speed operation in plants handling 
corrosive chemicals. If you are having difh- 
culties with any problem involving the 
handling of corrosives we have a solution for 
you. The answer will be found either in our 
large supply of standard equipment or in a 
piece of chemical stoneware apparatus tai- 
lormade to fit your installation and delivered 
to you ready for operation. 


GENERAL CERAMICS AND STEATITE CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
KEASBEY, NEW JERSEY 
Buffalo: 610 Jackson Building * Chicago: 20 N. Wacker Drive * Los Angeles: 415 So. Central Avenue * New York: 30 Broad Street 


Portland: 3019 N. E. 26th Ave. ° 
Tacoma: 702 Tacoma Bldg. ° 


GENERAL CERAMICS and STEATITE CORPORATION 


Keasbey, N. J. 
High Frequency Insulation for the Electronic Industries 


San Francisco: 598 Monadnock Bldg. ° 
Montreal: Canada Cement Bidg. 


Seattle: 1411 Fourth Ave. * Spokane: 3219 Wellington Pl. 


* Toronto: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., 454 King St. West 
Vancouver, B. C.: Willard Equipment Ltd., 860 Beach Ave. 


CARILLON CERAMICS CORPORATION 
Metuchen, N. J. 
Domestic and Institutional Sanitary Ware’ 


Manvfacturing facilities of General Ceramics and Steatite Corporation and their affiliates are available for handling ceramic products in all branches 
of industry. General Ceramics and Steatite Corporation are thus able to offer a service covering all industrial applications of ceramic products. 


@7234 
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This Metal-Ashestos “Sandwich” 


Makes Sealing Warped and 
Pitted Flanges A PICNIC 
SPIRALWOUND — an extremely popular gasket for standard 


or special flanges and boiler tube caps, hand-holes or man-holes 
—is composed of interlocking plies of preformed metal, cush- 
ioned with Asbestos strip, spirally-wound together. 


Under compression, the central spring-like corrugation of the 
metal strip enables the gasket to seal warped or irregular flange 
LOWELL THOMAS faces and provides unequalled resilience to compensate for expan- 
Speaks on sion and contraction in service. In addition to the multiple-sealing 
New Gasket Film action of this metal strip, the Asbestos cushion also fills irregu- 
Now — - employee larities in flange faces to assure a tight closure. 
groups, technical societies, a e . : 
engineering schools and SPIRALWOUND Gaskets have great mechanical strength, are 
other organizations through- highly resistant to corrosion and temperature extremes, have 
out the a “ge proper compressibility with relatively light bolting. Rugged con- 
> ac > m, . . © . 
a ee ee struction permits re-use a number of times when seals must be 
Only a Gasket,” tells why 
these are the “Biggest lit- broken. 
tle things” in modern In- This better gasket is another example of modern Gasket Engi- 
dustry. Write for full ¢ 


Nase Ty neering. To keep you posted on the latest gasket developments, 
we will be glad to send you a series of technical bulletins contain- 
ing original data resulting from continuous research in the unique 
Goetze Laboratory. Please write on your company letterhead, 
mentioning your position. 


GOETZE GASKET & PACKING CO., INC. 
36 ALLEN AVENUE, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


& fx GASKETS @ 


“America’s Oldest and Largest Industrial Gasket Manufacturer” 








BUTYL 
ACETATE 


Butencl —an unwanted by-product from the 
manufacture of Acetone in World War I—is today 
a product of prime importance in innumerable crit- 
ical war materials and essential civilian products. 


Commercial Solvents plant at Peoria, Illinois, 
(shown at the left) is devoted principally to the 
production of Butanol. In this plant C.S.C. pio- 
neered the production of Butanol on a large scale 
by an exclusive bacterial fermentation process. 























ELECTRIC CAPACITORS, 
CONDENSERS 
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DIBUTYL i “ or. 


—=—— 


SEBACATE ee 
NITROCELLULOSE 
TRIBUTYL PLASTICIZER 


PHOSPHATE | 


LEATHER LUBRICANT 


TRIBUTYL 


MOLDED PLASTICS 
ANTI-FOAM AGENT CITRATE 


e applications for Butanol and its deriva- = a 
y tives will continue to expand. Now is the time ~ Re 
t- to see how these chemicals fit into your new oat 
s. products ...or increase the quality and economy (OMME RCIAL S 6) AY E; NTS 


of old ones. Write for samples and technical data. 


; Cporalion 

1e C.S.C. branch offices are conveniently located ” 

o- at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, ee 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
le Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, New Ne 





s. Orleans, and San Francisco. 






























A New and Different type 
of Chlorinated Paraffin 





PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 


Color - - - - Cream-colored powder 









Molecular Weight—Approximate - 1060 













Chlorine Content—Per Cent - + 69-73 
Specific Gravity - + + « « 1.62-1.70 









CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES 






Solubility - + + ~- Insoluble in water 





Soluble in a variety 






of organic solvents. 






Alkalies (dilute) - - - + + «+ - 
Moisture - - - *© © © © « -« None 







Oxidizing agents (room temperature) None 
Heat (about 135°C.) - Begins to evolve HCl 


Condensation or Polymerization 
(room temperature) 







Wrte for new Bro- 
chure describing this 
Diamond Chlorinated 


Paraffin Product. 











HARSHAW 
FLUORIDE 
PRODUCTS 


Acid Flueboric 
Acid Hydroftvoric, Anhydrous 
Acid Hydrofluoric, Aqueous 
Acid Hydrofluosilicic 


Ammonium Bifluoride 
Ammonium Fluoborate 
Antimony Trifluoride 
Barium Fluoride 
Bismuth Fluoride 
Boron Trifluoride 
Calcium Fluoride 
Chromium Fluoride | 
Cobalt Fluoride 
Cryolite 

Lead Fluoborate 


| | 
wil 








WORKING DAY AND NIGHT 


RT: IE AERO ee eT: 
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Lithium Fluoride, Synthetic 
Optical Crystals 
Magnesium Fluoride 
Magnesium Silicofluoride 
Nickel Fluoride 
Potassium Bifluoride 
Potassium Fluoborate 
Potassium Fluoride 
Sodium Bifluoride 
Sodium Fluoborate 
Sodium Silicofluoride 
Zinc Fluoride 
Zinc Silicoflvoride 








The tremendous quantity of supplies needed to win the war 
is a continuous challenge to the ingenuity of America’s pro- 
duction men. Many of them are finding the answer in Harshaw 
Fluorides. 


In the years prior to the war, Harshaw accumulated a wide 
knowledge of Fluorides through research and practical expe- 
rience. When the war started this information proved a great 
help to us in the production of tremendous quantities of 
Fluorides in the wide variety needed by industry. 


Fluorides are changing some production methods overnight. 
New uses are being discovered in unusual and unexpected 
manufacturing applications. 


Check with Harshaw on your Fluoride requirements or for 
information which may be of help to you in solving a new 
production problem. 


rat HARSHAW CHEMICAL <o. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BEACHHEAD WON 





When is a beachhead won? When the first wave 
lands? The second? Third? No — not even 
when tanks and artillery are ashore. A beach- 
head is won when a fuel dump is established, 
fuel that will keep tanks and tractors moving 


— and, as soon as possible, planes flying. 


When you read of a “‘beachhead won’’, you 
can be sure that a good stock of fuel drums are 
on that beach. You can be sure, too, that the 


fuel inside those drums — the fine gas and 


Only Tri-Sure’s seal, plug and 
flange can give drums the exclu- 
sive Tri-Sure triple protection. 








oil that America proudly sends overseas — is 


completely protected from rain and dust. 


On beachheads that have made history, the 
protection of millions of gallons of gas and oil 
has been entrusted to Tri-Sure Closures. And 
these closures have never failed to do that job. 
Through pounding surf and tropical storms, 
they have guarded the contents of drums — 
to deliver water-free, dust-free fuel to where 


only that kind of fuel is good enough. 


For safe, seepage - proof deliv- 
eries under all conditions, always 
specify **Tri-Sure fitted drums.” 


CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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The Miracle of Glass 


N HIS RETURN from Egypt with a cargo of 
() natron (a Sodium compound), a Phoenician 
cook used several blocks of natron to construct 
a primitive fireplace. Imagine his astonishment 
when, after the fire was started, he observed the 
formation of a wondrous, clear material devel- 
oping in the flames. Frightened by its appearance, 
the slave brought this early glass to the galley 
overseer who immediately accused him of being 
in league with Satan. 

The explanation of this seemingly miraculous 
discovery is simple. The fire fused the Sodium 
compound with the surrounding sand — thus pro- 
ducing history’s first glass. Since then, Sodium 


has played an important role in the march of 
civilization. However, it was not until 1807 that 
the pure element was isolated by electrolysis of 
caustic soda — and therewith the door was opened 
to the vast commercial applications of Sodium 
in medicine, pharmacy, the photographic and 
other industries. 

For 78 years MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
have specialized in the production of Sodium 
products. Over 200 forms, including Acetate, 
Benzoate, Bromide, Carbonate, Citrate, Hyposul- 
fite, Iodide, Mandelate, Phosphate, Salicylate, 
Sulfate, Sulfite and Sulfocarbolate, have been of 


service to chemical users. 


IG 
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Water-repellency is only one quality Lindol con- 
tributes to emulsions used as plasticizers for coat- 
ing papers and fabrics. Better dispersion of pig- 
ments, better color values—non-flammability — 
toughness and flexibility—are other advantages of 
these stable Lindol compounds, 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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TacVa tiles Mmelile mel h’aclediaicehitels 
typify research in synthetics 


INDUSTRY, ever more concerned with advanced 
chemical processes, naturally turns to synthetics. 
For synthetics, by their very nature, can be more 
accurately tailored to individualized needs. 

In exactly meeting these modern demands, Cela- 
nese research has produced precision results in 
widely diversified fields. For example, Celanese 
organic phosphate emulsions serve both in oil-in- 
water and water-in-oil processes to meet the de- 
mands of varied applications. 

These stable compounds provide the key to 
many difficult situations. For instance, plasticizing 
water-soluble type plastics and water-soluble coat- 
ing materials for paper and fabric, such as book and 
shade cloths. In addition to provid- 
ing an improved plasticizer, these 
emulsions add the quality of water 
repellency — plus increased color 
value of pigments. 

In common with the Lindol* 
group of organic phosphates, these 
emulsions also contribute high film 
strength and excellent lubricating 
characteristics. Consider their pos- 
sibilities, too, as lubricants and 
coolants for wire drawing operas 


TEXTILES -e 
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PLASTICIZERS 


ORGANIC PHOSPHATES 


LUBRICANT ADDITIVES 


INTERMEDIATES 


DYE-STUFFS 





PLASTICS ° 





tions. They are non-corrosive, have high film strength 
lubricating characteristics, are fluxes for subsequent 
tinning operations and plasticizers for enamel coat- 
ings. This is the kind of extra performance which 
characterizes Celanese chemicals in the minds of 
engineers through such diversified products as 
Lindol, Lindol* E.P., Lindol* M.P., Celluflex* and 
Cellulube*. 

Each is a specialized product, yet each has many 
specialized uses, often vital roles in industry and 
war. Lindol E.P., as a lubricant additive in oils for 
warplane engines, increases film strength to with- 
stand long periods of terrific heat and acts to dis- 
solve resinous deposits. 

The point is that Celanese re- 
searchisn’tmerely designed toserve 
everybody but to serve you—your 
needs. And not with almost what 
you want, but with precisely what 
you are looking for. What are your 
goals, present and near-future ? Our 
Technical Staff would like to work 
with you. Celanese Chemical Cor- 
poration, a division of Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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In the food field and throughout many industries, KELCO 
ALGIN is finding ever increasing uses as a better and more 
economical stabilizing agent. There are plenty of good rea- 
sons for this rapidly growing popularity. 


KELCO ALGIN is manufactured to definite standards. Un- 
like ordinary natural products—the water soluble stabilizers 
which may vary with changing conditions of growth—KELCO 
ALGIN represents controlled uniformity. That means uni- 
formity and precision for your product when you use KELCO 
ALGIN to control viscosity. 


KELCO ALGIN is used regularly in TEXTILE PRINTING 
PASTES ... DISCHARGE PASTES ...GUM WATER... 
PADDING OPERATIONS . . . DIRECT DYE PRINTING 
ON RAYONS ... HEALTH PRODUCTS... TOOTH- 
PASTES ... INDUSTRIAL HAND CREAMS... PHARMA- 
CEUTICALS ... LATEX ADHESIVE MIXTURES... 
BOILER WATER COMPOUNDS ...COLD WATER 
PAINTS ... FOOD PRODUCTS . . . WHEREVER there is 
need for a stabilizer, suspending and bodying agent, hydro- 
philic colloid. 





REFINED 
ALGIN 
PRODUCTS 








75 E. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-1 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
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F.0.B. THE SOUTH PACIFIC P.D.Q. 


Time is not just something measured on the face of a clock; it means far greater 
things—lives saved, battles won, honor defended. The Stauffer Chemical Company, 
in supplying war industries and the armed forces with an incredible number of products, 
has done so at top speed. Yet, in manufacturing and distributing these products in a 
hurry, Stauffer has not sacrificed an iota of the quality of its chemicals. Into ships, 
planes, bombs, rubber, uniforms and a host of other military necessities, have gone 
Stauffer Chemicals. Stauffer has delivered the goods p. d. q.—but each product has 
been of the same traditionally high quality that has won for Stauffer its enviable 


reputation over the past sixty years. 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


*Aluminum Sulphate Caustic Soda Nitric Acid Sulphur Chloride 

Borax Citric Acid Silicon Tetrachloride *Superphosphate 

Boric Acid *Copperas Sodium Hydrosulphide Tartar Emetic 

Carbon Bisulphide Cream of Tartar Stripper, Textile Tartarie Acid 

Carbon Tetrachloride Liquid Chlorine Sulphur Titanium Tetrachloride 
Muriatie Acid Sulphuric Acid 


(*Items marked with star are sold on West Coast only.) 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal, 
424 Ohio Blidg., Akron 8, O.—Orlando, Fila. North Portland, Oregon — Houston 2, Texas 
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Diiiits a granular aluminum chloride catalyst 
employing a selected grade of activated bauxite as 
carrier, overcomes the difficulties usually encoun- 
tered when aluminum chloride is used alone or in 
sludge form. 


IsocEL presents aluminum chloride in a lower 
concentration per unit of reactant space, yet uni- 
formly dispersed, resulting in milder reaction. In 
many reactions, the disrupting effects of aluminum 
chloride used alone are too severe. Undesirable 
side reaction products are formed which are diffi- 
cult to separate. 


The presence of bauxite in Isocel permits the 
adsorption, retention, and consequent separation 
from the reactants of any heavy reaction products 
which may be formed. 


These are only some of the ways in which IsoceL 
can help. organic chemists, research directors, and 
executives concerned with process and engineering 
development. It has a potential application in every 
one of the following fields in which aluminum 
chloride is used as a catalyst: 


1. Reaction of organic halides with aromatic hydro- 
carbons. 


2. Reaction of anhydrides or organic acids with aro- 
matic hydrocarbons. 


3. Reaction of oxygen, sulfur, and sulfur dioxide with 
aromatic hydrocarbons. 


4. Cracking of aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons. 
5. Polymerization of unsaturated hydrocarbons. 
6. Alkylation of aromatic hydrocarbons. 


7. Isomerization of aliphatic hydrocarbons. 


Many reactions have been studied in each field. A 
number of these have been the bases for such com- 
mercial developments as cracking petroleum hydro- 
carbons, the isomerization of n-butane with IsoceL, 
and the condensation of chlorinated paraffins in the 
presence of aluminum chloride for the production 
of pour-point depressants. Many others indicate 
the possibility of commercial adoption. 

Reactions conducted in the vapor phase lend 
themselves especially to efficient catalyzation with 
IsoceL. Corrosion of reaction vessels is greatly 
reduced. 


IsoceL is much easier and safer to handle than 
aluminum chloride. It is a manufactured product 
of uniformly controlled particle size and quality, 
and is available in commercial quantities. 

Our experience, gained during the development 
of the product as well as our specialized laboratory 
equipment, may help you to adapt IsoceL to your 
individual problem. Both are at your disposal with- 
out obligation. Write Attapulgus Clay Company 
(Sales Agent) , 260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 
1, Pennsylvania. 








POROCEL CORPORATION ¢ BAUXITE ADSORBENTS AND CATALYSTS . 
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THE TENNANT GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 


ESTABLISHED 1797 


Unique in Their Widespread Activities 


eee 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO., LTD. 
Glenconner Works, North Hillington, Glasgow, S.W.2 
CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


oZe 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO., LTD. 
94 Royal Avenue, Belfast 
CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


. 3 . 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (EIRE), LTD. 
1-3 Westmoreland Street, Dublin 
CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


o@s 
C. TENNANT SONS & CO., LTD 
66, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 


CHEMICALS, CALCIUM CARBIDE, FERROUS AND NON. 
FERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS, FERTILISERS, POTASH, 
SILICA SAND, WOOD PULP, RUBBER, PRODUCE 


. 5 . 
TENNANTS (LANCASHIRE), LTD. 
1 Booth Street, Manchester 2 


CHEMICALS, DRYSALTERIES, TANNING MATERIALS, RAW 
MATERIALS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


. 6 . 
PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Britannica Works, Waltham Abbey, Essex 
FERTILISERS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS 


. 7 — 
BARTER TRADING CORPORATION, LTD. 
14 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 


CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, FORMALDEHYDE, SYNTHETIC 
CEMENTS AND RESINS 


8. 
SYNTHITE, LTD. 
Ryder’s Green, West Bromwich 
FORMALDEHYDE, PARAFORMALDEHYDE, ANTI-FREEZE, 
SOLVENTS 


ae 
ADPRINT, LTD. 
6 Newman Street, London, W.1 
BOOK DESIGN AND PRODUCTION, COLOUR PRINTING 


. 10 . 
ASTROPLAX, LTD. 
143 York Road, Belfast 
FINISHING PLASTERS AND LYTOLL PARTITION BLOCKS 


+ Aa 
IRISH TAR DISTILLERS, LTD. 
Oriel Street, North Wall, Dublin 
TAR AND TAR BY-PRODUCTS, CREOSOTE 


. 12 . 
MARINE AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, LTD. 
Albert Works, Greenland Street, Liverpool 1 
SHIP CHANDLERS, BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS AND 
STOCKISTS 


2 638: 
SALERMO, LTD. 
14 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 
RETORTS FOR EXTRACTION OF OIL FROM OIL SHALES 
AND FOR LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION 
Py | 
VICTOR CEMENT CO., LTD. 
Glenconner Works, North Hillington, Glasgow, S.W.2 
CEMENTS 


>. 
AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, INC. 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


4:36 
KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 
West Haverstraw, New York 


FORMALDEHYDE, INTERMEDIATES, PLASTICIZERS, 
AROMATICS 


. 17 - 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (CANADA), LTD. 
137 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


EACH OF THESE COMPANIES TRADES AS A_ SEPARATE UNIT 
The Tennant Group is represented by well introduced agents throughout the World. 


American-British Chemical Supplies, in. 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone—AShland 4-2265 


Cable Address—Bisulphide, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — EXPORTERS 
“SINCE 1797” 


Write for a copy of the Tennant Book 
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CONKEY ROTARY 


DEWATERERS 


The Conkey Rotary Hopper Vacuum De- 
waterer is a high capacity, top feed vacuum 
filter for fast filtering and rapidly segregat- 
ing slurries. The design takes advantage of 
the quick-filtering characteristics of the 
slurries as well as the tendency towards 
segregating of the coarser and heavier solids. 
Simple design and rugged construction assure 
continuous automatic operation, low mainte- 


nance and long-time, trouble-free operation. 





For over half a century, Louisville Rota- 
ry Dryers have been widely accepted as 
first in the field. . . . Individually-engi- 
neered for the one particular job it is 
to perform, every Louisville Dryer is 
designed and built to give optimum dry- 
ing results at the lowest possible drying 
costs. Hundreds of Louisville Dryers 
have therefore paid for themselves often 
in periods of a few months, from savings 
in drying costs. We would be happy to 
estimate the economies or other advan- 
tages a Louisville Dryer could effect in 


your drying operations. 


HOPPER VACUUM 
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PLATE FABRICATION (EITHER WELDED OR RIVETED) 


If you are in the market for accumulators, 
erystallizers, dissolvers, heat exchangers, con- 
densers, kilns, digesters, tanks, etc., ete.— 
General American’s Plate & Welding Division, 
at Sharon, Pa., offers you many advantages. 
It is equipped to manufacture virtually any- 
thing made of carbon, stainless and alloy 
steels, Everdur, aluminum and other special 
alloys—either welded or riveted. It offers 
complete X-ray facilities, heat-treating and 
stress-relieving furnaces—is in position to 
build and test all classes of welded vessels to 
API-ASME, ASME and other codes. It main- 


tains a large field erection department for 


either foreign or domestic work. It has a long 
record of success in producing specialized 


and difficult equipment for many industries. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION! 


General American has unusually large manu- 
facturing facilities—a staff of internationally- 
recognized engineers and scientists—research 
and development laboratories at both Sharon 
and Louisville. This combination of facilities 
is, we believe, unmatched elsewhere in 
America. We invite you to call on us for 
any sort of information you may need to 


judge our ability to help you. Address: 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION \t?-uw.9 CORPORATION 





PROCESS EQUIPMENT DIVISION 





PLATE & WELDING DIVISION 





General Sales Offices 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 


, N.Y. @ Works: Sharon, Pa., and Louisville, Ky. 


Sales Offices Louisville, Chicago, Sharon, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 
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Other FMC Divisions 
and Typical Products 





ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 
Division. A complete line 
of machinery for canning 


foods. San Jose, Calif. 





TEXAS DIVISION. Produce 
Packing Equipt.,Canning 
Machinery, Flavorseal & 
other processes for fresh 
produce. Harlingen, Tex. 





FLORIDA DIVISION . . . Pro- 
duce Packing Equipment 
... Flavorseal Protection 
& other processes. Dune- 
din & Lakeland, Florida. 
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, Cgpyi2 ire fighters 


EXTINGUISH HOT FIRES WITHOUT USUAL WATER DAMAGE: 


By atomizing plain water at extreme high pres- 
sure (600 pounds at the nozzle!), this revolution- 
ary equipment produces a dense, smothering and 
cooling fog that quenches even oil and gasoline 
fires with miraculous speed...and with minimum 
water damage. 

Because of this equipment’s phenomenal suc- 
cess in extinguishing all types of fires, use of high 
pressure fog is now an accepted part of the most 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


FMC Fog Fire Fighters are made by John Bean Mfg. Co. Division, Lansing, Michigan 
and Bean-Cutler Division, San Jose, California 


up-to-date fire fighting technique. A special type 
of FMC Fog Fire Fighter was developed by Food 
Machinery Corporation for Army and Navy use in 
combatting the most difficult fires. After the war, 
city and rural fire fighting units all over America 
will use FMC Fog Fire Fighters to do a better job 
of saving lives and property:..one more way in 
which FMC’s designing, engineering and man- 
ufacturing resourcefulness will serve the nation. 











SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION. 
A full line of equipment 
for nearly every packing 
Operation on many types 
of foods. Hoopeston, IIl. 


RIVERSIDE Division. Pro- 
duce Packing Equipment 
and Protective Processes, 
Automatic Box Making 
Machines. Riverside,Cal. 


THE NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO., INC. DIV. 
Insecticides. Middleport, 
N.Y.; Jacksonville, Flori- 
da; Burlington,Ont.,Can. 





JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. Div. 


AND BEAN-CUTLER DIV.... 
also make Bean Orchard 
& Crop Sprayers.Lansing, 
Mich. and San Jose, Calif 


FMC's “‘WATER BUFFALO"’ 
amphibious tanks. Seven 
of FMC’s fourteen major 
plants make amphibious 
tanks or sub-assemblies 
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HANDLING +Processing +HAN DLING+ Assembling +HAN DLING +Packing +HAN DLING+Storage++HAN DLING 
| HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 





LET MEN DIRECT POWER—NOT GENERATE ITI 


+ 
Planned production depends largely for its success on efficient materials 


handling. A handling operation starts each job, moves it along through processing and 


assembly to storage or shipment. Every other link in the chain of performance can right- 
fully be labeled “Handling.” 

Moving materials of all sizes, shapes and weights is a continuous process today. 
Modern, mechanized Towmotor brings a real solution to hundreds of handling problems. 


Mechanical help is necessary for profitable materials handling. Get the story—send for 


the Towmotor DATA FILE today. 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION *® 1/237 £. 152N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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LODIDES 


Sublimation of 
lodine Merck 


Ammonium lodide 


Standardize lodine 


ON MERCK IODIDES lodoform 
FOR PURITY, Potassium lodide 


RELIABILITY, AND Potassium lodide Mixtures 
A CENTRAL SOURCE Sodium lodide 
OF SUPPLY Thymol lodide 
and other lodine Salts 


MERCK & C 0., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHW AY, N. J. 


“oe a om New York,N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Lovis, Mo. + Elkton,Va. + Chicago, Ill, + Los Angeles, Cal 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Ps Hs a NC: H.OH 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Ge viccdaeiv cin eripgasGisvidncstenectes ise 
Specific Gravity @ 20/20°C............. 000000 0,880.89 
Diethylaminoethanol Content—not below...........99.5% 
Distillation: 
Initial Boiling Point—not below...............158.0°C 
Final Boiling Point—not above................163.0°C 


PROPERTIES 

Theoretical Molecular Wt. ............ ccc eee eee eee ee VIA2 
Average Wt. @ 20°C....... ccc cece eee eee eee ee de Ibs./gal. 
Flash Point (open cup)..........ccccccccccccccce es ISOOF 
EN ee ee ee ee 
Refractive Index @ 20°C... ... ccc cece cece eee ene e 140 
Viscosity @ 25°C... 1... eee eee eee eee 4.05 centipoises 
Completely miscible in water, 
hydrocarbons and alcohol. 


Solubility sins ats von noone 
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SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PENTASOL (AMYL ALCOHOLS) 
PENT-ACETATE (AMYL ACETATE) 
PENTALARM (AMYL MERCAPTAN) 
BURAMINE (CRUDE BUTYL UREA) 
PENTAPHEN (p-tert-AMYL PHENOL) 
P DIAMYL BP 
| PIAMYLPHENOXY ETHANOL 
MONOAMYLAMINE, #DIAMYLAMINE 
MONOBUTYLAMINE, DIBUTYLAMINE 
MONOETHYLAMINE . DIETHYLAMINE 
ETH YLAMINOET 


















BUTYL DIETHANOLAMINE 

A: THANOLAMINES 

MIXED AMYL : DICHLOROPENTANES 
AMYL NAPHTE : MIXED AMYLENES 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
Sales Offices 


New York Chicago Salt Lake City 
West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 


BUTYL MONOE 


























GLYCERINE 


is off allocation! 
Plenty of Glycerine 
is available for 
the production of | 
civilian goods! 


THE PLAC 
NEW BOOKLET ON GLYCERINE 


“Nothing takes the place of Glycerine— 
1583 ways to use it!”’ 


































Compiled for the convenience of 


chemists, manufacturers, and others Glycerine Producers Association 


who wish to investigate the possibili- 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Dept. N-4 


ties of glycerine in their products or Please send booklet “Nothing Takes The Place of Glycerine” 


to study its many uses. Fill out and 





mail coupon now! 
Address _ 


City_ State__ 











| 
Name a | 
| 
| 
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Red Oil is playing an important 
role in wartime production. 
Many industries using Red Oi 
for the first time realize that 
this strategic material can do 
a better job than the oils they 


used before the war. 


Red Oil is filling a substantial 
portion of wartime needs and 
is conserving America’s limited 
resources of imported oils — 
heretofore considered essential 


in many processes. 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL 
HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 


Red bu the replacement that 
Ouljhines the original 


GLYCERINE 





The advantages offered by Red 
Oil will be of equal benefit in 
meeting a greatly expanded 
consumption of such oils after 
When that time 


comes, Hardesty will be ready 


the war. 


with a fund of new technical 
knowledge and experience to 
contribute to the problems of 


peacetime usage. 


Keep in touch with Hardesty 


for all new developments in the 
Red Oil field. 






PITCH WHITE OLEINE 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS 




















W. C. HARDESTY Co. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. | 
. FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA | 
J 
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... Says the Traffic Manager 


Wartime transportation peaks have created many problems for manufac- 
turers dependent on the steady flow of chemicals to their plants. Columbia's 
efficient Traffic Service has done much to minimize these problems for its 
customers, and to ease their traffic supervision tasks. That’s why many a 
Traffic Manager is in full accord with his company’s policy of favoring 


Columbia as its source of chemical supplies. 


By their efficient handling of an unprecedented 
volume of traffic, the freight carriers have earned 
the thanks of the entire nation. They stress, how- 
ever, the importance of the co-operation they 
have received from their customers. The job has 
indeed been so vast and so outstandingly success- 
ful that all Traffic men—both those employed by. 
carriers and by their customers—can take pride 
in their contribution to America’s war effort. 


COLUMBIA) CHEMICALS 


Roots (#10 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY * COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago * Boston * St. Louis * Pittsburgh * New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Charlotte * Los Angeles 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SYNTHETIC RESINS cay 


FOR BETTER LACQUERS 
~ no. 1120—high melting point 


AAAS no 111] —true colo 











— no. 1]]0—economy 


use these superior 








Here is a typical example of RCI's ability to meet practically every resin requirement—three non-phenolic 
resins meeting almost every lacquer formulation requirement. No. 1120 Beckacite provides an excep. 
tionally high melt point. No. 1111 Beckacite is especially recommended where color is important. No. 1110 
Beckacite combines good quality with exceptional economy. For further information on properties, formulation 
and availability write direct to the Sales Department. 


REIGHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 
Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York « Elizabeth, New Jersey * South San Francisco, California « Tuscaloosa, Alabama « Liverpool, England « Sydney, Australia 
SYNTHETIC RESINS . CHEMICAL COLORS ‘e INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS ° INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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35 YEARS OF SERVICE 
in the DRUG, CHEMICAL and ALLIED PRODUCTS FIELD 


IMPORT ie 


35 Anos de Servico 
no Negocio de Drogas, Produtos 
Quimicos e Seus Derivados 
Desde 1910 que tivemos sempre o mes- 
mo proposito em mente: aumentar con- 


| stantemente o nosso prestimo a todos os 


nossos amigos, proximos e distantes, dando- 

lhes servicos melhores e mais valiosos. 
Estamos certos de que estes 35 anos 

mostram a prova de que conseguimos al- 


| cancar os nossos fins e de que ganhamos 
| a confianga dos nossos numerosos fornece- 


dores e clientes. Por esta razao considera- 
mo-nos verdadeiramente gratos e assegu- 
ramos aos nossos amigos, aqui e no estran- 


_ geiro, que continuaremos a seguir sempre 
| e com toda a fidelidade a nossa norma: 


prestar sempre melhor servico, 





35 ars tjeneste 
i drogeri, kjemiske og allierte 
produksjonsfelter. 

Siden 1910 har vi fulgt én idé — a dke 
i stigende grad var nytte overfor vare. ven- 
ner, fjern og ner, ved alltid bedre og mere 
palitelige tjenester. 

Vi er av den oppfatning at disse 35 ar 
berer vidnesbyrd om at det har lykkes 
oss 4 leve opp til vart mal og at vi har 
vunnet vare mange kunders og leveran- 
dérers tillit, bade innenlandske og uten- 
landske. Vi er meget takknemlige for dette, 
og vi forsikrer vare venner, her og uten- 
lands, at vi skal fortsette var loyalitet mot 
dette prinsipp: 

alltid a yte bedre tjenester. 





35 années de service 
dans le domaine des produits pharma- 
ceutiques, chimiques et similaires 

Depuis 1910, nous avons poursuivi un 
seul et unique but- nous rendre de plus en 
plus utiles a tous nos amis, ici et au Icin, 
en leur assurant un service de plus en plus 
satisfaisant et stir. 

Nous sommes convaincus que ces 35 
années de service prouvent de facon écla- 
tante que nous avons réussi a suivre la 
voie que nous nous étions tracée, et que 
nous avons su gagner la confiance de nos 
nombreux clients et fournisseurs, ici et a 
létranger. Nous leur en sommes sincére- 
ment reconnaissants, et nous assurons tous 
ces fidéles amis que nous continuerons a 
observer strictement le principe qui nous 
a sans cesse servi de guide: 

Fournir un service toujours meilleur. 





* * 


Since 1910 we have followed one 
thought, pursued one idea, tried to 
bring one principle to life: to increase 
constantly our usefulness to our friends, 
far and near, by ever better and more 
reliable service. 


We feel that these 35 years give testi- 
mony that we succeeded to live up to 
our aims, and that we gained the con- 
fidence of our many domestic and for- 
eign customers and suppliers. For this 
we are truly grateful and we assure our 
friends, here and abroad, that we shall 
continue our loyalty to this principle 
of ours: to give ever better service. 


* * 
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35 Anni di Servizio 
nel campo delle Droghe, della Chimica 
e di Prodotti Analoghi 


Fin dal 1910 abbiamo seguito un solo 
modo di pensare, di aumentare costante- 
mente la nostra utilita verso i nostri amici, 
lontani e vicini, con servizio sempre migli- 
ore e sempre pit: fidato. 

Crediamo che questi 35 anni siano’testi- 
monianza del successo delle nostre aspira- 
zioni, e che abbiamo acquistata la fiducia 
dei numerosi clienti e fornitori domestici 
e stranieri. Per tutto cid siamo oltremodo 
grati e desideriamo assicurare i nostri ami- 
ci, qui e allestero, che continueremo la 
nostra fedele adesione al principio che ci 
siamo prefisso: 

di darvi un servizio sempre migliore. 
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35 Dienstjaren 
Op het Gebied van Drogerijen, Chemi- 
calién en Aanverwante Artikelen. 

Sedert het jaar 1910 hebben wij slecht« 
één doel gehad, namelijk de belangen van 
onze vrienden, ongeacht of zij in onze 
nabijheid of ver weg gevestigd waren, steeds 
beter en meer betrouwbaar te behartigen 
en wij hebben dit doel nooit uit het oog 
verloren. 

Wij zijn van meening dat deze 35 jaren 
het bewijs leveren dat wij aan dit ideaal 
hebben opgeleefd en dat wij het volste 
vertrouwen van onze binnenlandsche zoowel 
als buitenlandsche cliénten hebben ver- 
worven. 

Wij zijn hiervoor ten zeerste dankbaar 
en verzekeren onze vrienden, hier en in het 
buitenland, dat wij ons ook in den toekomst 
zullen houden aan het principe: 

Steeds betere bediening te geven. 





35 Anos de Servicio 
en la Venta de Drogas, Productos 
Quimicos y Otros 
Desde 1910 hemos tenido solamente la 
idea de aumentar constantemente nuestra 
ayuda a los amigos, cercanos y lejanos, 
dandoles niejores y mas valiosos servicios. 
Nos sentimos seguros que estos 35 aiios 
son una prueba de nuestro exito, en con 
seguir nuestros propositos y de, que nos 
hemos ganado la confianza de nuestros 
clientes y vendedores muy numerosos, tan- 
to aqui como en el extrangero. Por este mo- 
tivo estamos verdaderamente agradecidos | 
y podemos asegurarles a nuestros amigos, 
tanto aqui como en los demas paises, que 
continuaremos fieles a nuestro lema: 
Dar siempre el mejor servicio. 


CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO., Inc. 


155 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 561 E. ILLINOIS ST. 


LONDON AGENTS: 


Finest Medicinal Grade 


COD LIVER OIL U.S.P. 
Various Potencies 
Prompt end later shipment 








VITAMIN CONCENTRATES 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL CO., INC. 
151 Verick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Cable Address: VITAMINE, New York 


| 
VITAMIN A AND D FEEDING OILS | 
| 
| 





CABLE ADDRESS: 
WHEELER & HUISKING, Ltd., 26 Great Tower St., London, E. C. 


HUISKING, NEW YORK 
3, England 


SANTONIN 


Meeting Requirements of all international 


Pharmacopoeias 


ALKALOIDS OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 





SANTONINE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


155 Verick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Cable Address: SANTONICUS, New York 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI JERSEY CITY 


LOCKPORT, N Y MARSEILLES, ILL General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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BICHROMATES 


our standard 











CHROMATE 
OF SODA 


















4 } P 


HEAVY = | <=y 
HEXAGONAL = 


RING NUT ——a 





REPACK UNDER 
PRESSURE COLLAR 
AND SEAT 





SLIP-ON 
DISC HOLDER 


RENEWABLE 
COMPOSITION 
DISC 


DISC 
LOCK NUT 


; REGRINDABLE, 
Fig. 150 RENEWABLE 
SEMI-CONE DISC 


BRONZE “UNION” COMPOSITION 
DISC GLOBE VALVE 


In these days of round-the-clock operation, time spent in the main- 
tenance of equipment means a loss in production that can never be 
made up. If it’s flow control equipment, Powell has the answers. 
Here are two examples. 


Fig. 150—a Union Disc Globe Valve-—is an economical valve for low pressure 
steam, oil, water, gas or air. The composition disc can be quickly and easily re- 
placed without removing the valve from the line merely by backing off the hexa- 
gonal ring nut, lifting the bonnet assembly out of the body and removing the slip- 
on disc holder. The discs, especially for the smaller sizes, are readily obtainable 
and very inexpensive. Discs of various compositions are available to meet different 
service conditions and the importance of using the right disc cannot be over- 
emphasized. The seat can be refaced without removing the valve from the line 
as indicated above. 


For extra long life, Fig. 1708 is recommended. The seat ring and disc are made 
from special hard metal compositions. The hardness of the seat and disc, with their 
wide contact surface, tends to resist erosion and corrosion over a long period of 
time. Without removing the valve from the line, seats and discs can be reground 
to a new tight bearing and, when necessary, new ones can be easily installed. 
No special tools are required. 


All Powell Valves that require repacking are provided with a specially machined 
cut-off to permit repacking under pressure. when wide open. 


OWELL VALVES 


HEXAGONAL 
RING NUT 


HARDENED 
METAL-PLATE 











REPACK UNDER 
PRESSURE SHOULDER 
AND SEAT 











DISC 
LOCK NUT 





REGRINDABLE, 
RENEWABLE 
SEAT RING 


Fig. 1708 
BRONZE “WHITE STAR” GLOBE VALVE 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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x ABOUT PRODUCT IMPROVE, 


MM, 
WITH. LANOLIN mie 






~~ 


ALK about Lanolin to the average drug store of product improvement available through the use of 


customer, and what’s the reaction? SPLENDID!! Nimco Brand Lanolin, this is the time to begin your 
. : ' ; experiments. 
While most folks believe Lanolin adds something P 
to a product, our researchers can prove that the use of The facilities and the know-how that have made 
Nimco Brand Lanolin will result in a better product Malmstrom America’s Largest Supplier of Lanolin 


... a product with a talking point . . . with 


extra sales appeal. 


If you haven’t studied the potent possibilities 





and Degras are available to you, 
together with samples, should you 


prefer to conduct your own tests. 


LOWEST ODOR VOLUME 
2. GREATER UNIFORMITY 
3. BETTER COLOR QUALITY 
4 SMOOTHER TEXTURE 
5. FINER BODY CONSISTENCY 
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147 LOMBARDY STREET ¢ BROOKLYN, NEW YOR 
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HE Titanium Alloy Man- 

ufacturing Company an- 
nounces a new titanium alloy 
enameling steel which offers 
improved quality and reduced 
cost to the manufacturers of 
vitreous enameled products. 


This new steel has exceptional 
ductility, being in this respect 
at least equal to the best deep 
drawing steels previously 
known. It also has superior 
resistance to sagging at enam- 
eling temperatures. 


Tests conducted in many differ- 
ent laboratories have indicated 
that the use of titanium alloy 


enameling steel virtually elim- 
inates primary boiling because 
of the fact that the carbon in the 
steel has been stabilized by the 
titanium. This indicates that 
ground coat can be eliminated, 
assuring greater uniformity of 
finished product and reducing 
rejects and re-operations very 
substantially. It permits fur- 
thermore the application of 
lighter coats of enamel with the 
consequent reduction in cost 


and improvement in appear- 
ance and wearing qualities of 
many enameled articles. 


There are many additional fea- 
tures of interest to both steel 
producers and manufacturers of 
enameled products. 


A member of our Technical 
Staff will be glad to go over 
details with you at your con- 
venience. Send us a card for 
prompt action. 

ke 


Pending patent applications on the new enam- 
eling process and product made thereby are 
owned jointly by Inland Steel Company and 
The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company 
under Trust Agreement. 


THE TITANIUM ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 111 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
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General Offices and Works: Niacara Fauts, N. Y. 
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= Hooker family of chemicals is contin- 
ually growing. Listed here are a few—some 
new—some old—all of which have already 
proved their value in one or more uses. A 
study of their prope: ties may reveal to you 
a possible use in solving your problems. 
All are available for prompt delivery now. 


HOOKER CATALYSTS 


Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous, AICl; 


POMCUINE Wilenas cs aiken uneens 133.3 
Solubility: Gms/100 gms 


HOOKER SOLVENTS 
Monochlortoluene (Methyl Chlorben- 
sene), CoH,CICH; 


Molecular Wt. , , . 126.5 
Boiling Range °C 158 to 163 
Solubility: Water Insoluble 
Ether Infinitely soluble 
Description: Colorless liquid, consisting of approxi- 
mately 6076 orthochlortoluene and 40°¢ parachlorto- 
luene. 
Uses: Solvent for rubber and synthetic resins; manu- 
facture of rubber chemicals; intermediate for other 
organic chemicals. 


. 26.6 at 20°C 
22.6 at 20°C 


Heat of solution. .550 small calories/gram minimum 


Nitrobenzene Orthodichlorbenzene (1:2 Dichlorben- = 


zene), CoH,Cl, (Tech) 


Orthochlornitrobenzene. . . 


Description: Gray crystalline. solid. PRIN TENE rics. dk ¢ Pans GX das wide pa we 147 
Anatysis: Aluminum Chloride... . . 99°, Min. Boiling Range °C. . ..++..170 to 180 a 
oo. ee See ..0.1% Max. WRGURINGN ONIN OP: oy 5.5 $4. cine aee Sendwemend -10 
Uses: As a catalyst for Friedel-Crafts reactions; Solubility: Water . . seen Insoluble 7 
polymerization, isomerization, halogenation in petro- Alcohol . Infinitely soluble = 
leum and rubber industry. Also used in dye making, — Ether... ... ..... Infinitely soluble = 


yhotographic chemicals and pharmaceuticals. ‘ : : 
} Bray I 1. Solvent for: natural and synthetic gums, resins, 
Antimony Trichloride, Anhydrous, tars, rubbers, greases, oils, fats, asphalts, sulfur. 

2. Insecticide for: termites, powder post beetles, flies, 





















SbCl; bedbugs, roaches, wood borers, midges, barnacles, ete. 
PUNE MNGi 05k (eins. 9 1a 0 Arabate's iE elds 228.1 3. Ingredient of: metal polishes, paint and varnish re- 
PUTIN WN Mg. 0d 6 oa Sve ds wwe es . 13.4 movers, tar removers. 
Solubility: Gms/100 gms . 4. Manufacturer of: pyrocatechin, dye intermediates, 
Benzene... . vee . 30.5 at 20°C other synthetic organic chemicals. 
D ee vs sees, 56 at 20°C 5. Degreasing: metals, leather, hides, wool. 
2SCRIPTION: Lelowilsh sod. 
ar pan Antimony Trichloride...... 99% Min. Further information on Hooker Chemicals 
of Iron and Arsenic..........: 1% Max. will be furnished gladly. If you are looking 
a ae cease O% for a chemical to solve a particular problem, 
‘ i , perhaps our technical staff can help you find 
| Uses: As catalysts in manufacture of dyes, pharma- it among Hooker’s many other products. 
ea- ceuticals; intermediate in manufacture of antimony 
eel salts; a mordant in textile printing; moisture and 
fireproofing textiles. 
s of 
HOOKER INTERMEDIATES 
| Benzoyl Chloride, (Benzenecarbonyl 
cal Chloride), CsHsCOCI 
ver JO CAE A ey ane bidie se eee 
on- Min. Freezing Point °C..... wildied vee: 
Soe DESCRIPTION: Water clear liquid. Soluble in ether, 
reacts with alcohol and water. 
Uses: Highly active source of benzoyl group; manu- 
facture of benzoyl peroxide, benzophenone, benzyl 
benzoates, other esters and ketones. 
nam- Other Hooker Benzoyl intermediates include Benzoic 
y are Acid and Benzoate of Soda. 
and 
npany 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY « 


3 Forty-seventh Street + Niagara Falls, New York 
NEW YORK, N.Y. « TACOMA, WASH, « WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


CAUSTIC 


‘ 
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Do the swift-moving changes of these momentous years 
of emergency and invention threaten to outmode your 
plant, process or products? 


Then Badger is your “OCO” (Organization for the 
Combating of Obsolescence). To busy engineering 
departments concerned primarily with plant operation 
while keeping a weather eye on post-war competition, 
Badger’s wide experience and complete service can 
prove of great value in putting expansion or modern- 
ization programs on a sound footing. 


Since long before the war, Badger has been entrusted 
with a vast number and variety of assignments in 
process engineering, equipment designing and chem- 
ical plant construction. These have welded forward 
thinking, able planning and sound engineering into an 
unusual service organization that is ready—now—for en- 
listment on your side in the battle against obsolescence. 


Badger can take on (with or without the supervision of 
your engineering department) the building or rebuild- 
ing of any plant, unit or major item of equipment— 
whether the object be lowering production costs, in- 
7 creasing yield, simplifying operations, or turning out 
a new or higher quality product. 


E. B. Badger & SONS CO.° EST. 1841 


— BOSTON 14 . NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - *SAN FRANCISCO - LONDON 





PROCESS ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR THE CHEMICAL, PETRO-CHEMICAL AND PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES 
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NOw- MASS PRODUCTION OF LIFE-GIVING 
4 : 





The new Penicillin-Commercial Solvents 
Company plant at Terre Haute, Indiana 





D. R. Sperry & Co., filter eign specially 
li 


designed for mass penicillin production. 


Sperry filter presses as shown above are made for 
every conceivable type of industrial filtration. 





Sperry Filter Presses Help Speed-up 
Production of this Wonder Product 


When the curative properties of penicillin were recognized, 
the government called for huge quantities of this life- 
saving substance for use by our armed forces... quantities 
far exceeding the output possible with previously known 
methods. 

A quarter-century’s experience with microbiological 
processes enabled Commercial Solvents to bring Penicillin 
—C.S.C. into mass production in an incredibly short time. 


The special plant shown above was designed, built, and 
placed in successful operation in less than six months with 
a capacity conservatively rated at 40,000,000,000 Oxford 
Units per month ... or twice the amount produced in 
the United States during the entire year 1943; production 
is now 65,000,000,000 Oxford Units per month. 

The D. R. Sperry & Co., leading designers and manu- 
facturers of industrial filtration equipment for over 50 
years, welcomed the opportunity of applying their talents 
to designing special filter presses that helped speed up this 
program. . . in contributing to the increased production 
of this life-saving substance. 


Eastern Sales Representative Western Sales Representative 
Henry E. Jacoby, M.E. B. M. Pilhashy 
205 East 42nd Street Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
New York, 17 San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 4-3581 Phone: Do 0375 










































ACTIVATED CARBON 
STEEP S€eO CARBON ADSORPTION 
waTerR TANK TANK 
STORAGE 
LIQUID TO 
waste 
FERMENTER [COOLING _WATER | RBON 
STERILE Re 
air 
FILTER VENT] 
waTEeR 
JACKET 
sin COOLER 
SOOIUM ROTARY 
BICARBONATE FILTER / 
PYROGEN 
FREE WATER MYCELIA STORAGE 






TO WASTE 
2ND. SOLVENT 









FILTER 
CARBON 






SODIUM BUFFER 
TANK 








TO wchJ) 
FINAL FILTER 











Flow sheet showing equipment in unconditioned 
area (solvent recovery omitted) 


D. R. SPERRY & COMPANY, saravis, iuinois 


Filtration Engineers for over 50 Years 
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your problem, you'll find an Oronite Sulfonate 
with the combination of properties you need. They 
are the salts of sulfonic acids obtained from petroleum, and 
they are outstanding when used in the formulation of sol- 
uble cutting oils, in textile and leather oils, rust preventives, 
emulsion breakers, fat-splitting agents, wetting agents and 


emulsifiers. 


Laboratory samples of Oronite Sodium Sulfonates and 
the services of Oronite Research Laboratories are available 
upon request. Write for our technical bulletin, ‘Oronite 


Sodium Sulfonates.” No obligation of course. 


er te RR A Sar eR RR! FPR GT Ta a aaa CSCS 
i M tf oe Cc is Pp ZA 
CHEMICAL COMP A! 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California ...30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
White-Henry-Stewart Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. . . Standard Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 15, California 
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ASK ABOUT THESE 
ORONITE CHEMICALS 


are available in 
many grades for use in the manufacture of 
detergents, greases, water soluble oils and 


wood preservatives, and as flotation agents. 


1g + is a semi-fluid ma- 
terial free of oil. It is valuable in both acid 
and alkaline solutions. 


have valuable froth 
control properties of the flotation treat- 
ment of many types of ores. 


are neutral 
unsaturated hydrocarbons suitable for use 
with all drying oils, in oleo-resinous var- 
nishes, paints, enamels, adhesives, binders 
and plastics. 


is a sulfur-reactive petroleum 
product specially developed for use as a 
compounding ingredient for natural and 
synthetic rubbers. 


4 
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*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 




























SODIUM N-CHLOROBENZENESULFONAMIDE 


AN ACTIVE CHLORINE COMPOUND WITH *U.C. P. 


WY ANDOTTE—pioneer in the development of industrial uses for organic, active-chlorine com- 
peunds—announces that CHLORAMINE-B is now available in commercial quantities. Chlora- 
mine-B is an unusual water-soluble, active-chlorine compound and the pure material has an 
available chlorine content of 29.47%. It is quite stable under ordinary storage conditions and 
its water solutions retain their chlorine well, even at elevated temperatures. The chlorine is 
readily available, however, and its activity can be regulated by pH adjustment. 


SUGGESTED USES FOR CHLORAMINE-B: PROPERTIES OF CHLORAMINE-B 
FORMULA C,H;SO.NCINa 1-1/2 H.0 


© Textile germicide and deodorant for cotton, rayons and ee mas 


woolens, including colors. It is reported to have no effect — PHYSICAL PROPERTIES White plate-like crystals with faint 
on many dyestuffs at the proper pH and in the proper chlorous odor. 


concentrations. 


® Pharmaceutical preparations and sanitizing agents. 


SOLUBILITY Water—20% at 20°C. 


® Mild bleaching agent readily controllable by varying pH Alcohol—soluble but decomposes. 
and concentration. It has very little bleaching action Acetone—soluble but decomposes. 
above a pH of 7 and has been used on certain fast dyed Insoluble in ether, benzene, carbon tetrachloride, 
fabrics at a pH of 5.5. ethylene dichloride and most non-polar solvents. 

® Deodorizing agent. STABILITY Very stable at room temperature. 

® Control of mold and slime organisms. COMPATIBLE WITH Most neutral and alkaline salts both in dry 


mixes and in water solutions. 


® Fungicidal agent. 
ungict 9g INCOMPATIBLE WITH Acids, acid salts, ammonia, ammonium 


© Oxidizing agent. salts and reducing substances. 


DICHLORAMINE-B (N,N-dichlorobenzenesulfonamide) is also available. It is only slightly water- 
soluble, but is soluble in paraffin oils, chlorinated hydrocarbons, and most non-polar solvents. 


Wyandotte Chemicals’ technical staff is always ready to talk over with you the properties and appli- 
cations of Chloramine-B and Dichloramine-B. Write for further information — today! 


*Undiscovered commercial potential 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - Michigan Alkali Division 


uacaindic :” Aitoustusanmetiec aim yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














Seda Ash, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Bicarbonate of Soda, Calcium Carbonate, Calcium Chloride, Dry Ice, Aromatic Intermediates, Hydrogen" 
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Delivered as Promised 


Important New Production of 
National Phthalic Anhydride 


To relieve the critical shortage of coating-resin 
chemicals, National Aniline agreed last June to 
engineer, construct and operate substantial new 
Phthalic Anhydride capacity at its Buffalo plant. 
This new Plant is now in operation, as promised. 


Now, more than ever before, National Aniline is 


Headquarters for 
COATING-RESIN CHEMICALS 


Phthalic Anhydride Succinic Anhydride 
Maleic (Toxilic) Anhydride Fumaric Acid 
Monochlor Maleic Anhydride 
and related Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


We invite your inquiry for technical data and samples. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO CHATTANOOGA 


PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 








Var 





SOME OF THE PRODUCTS 





ACIDS 
CHEMICALS 


DRUGS 
DYESTUFFS 
EXPLOSIVES 
FABRICS 
FERTILIZERS 
FILM 


TIVES 
FUMIGANTS 
FUNGICIDES 
GASOLINE 
GLASS 
GLUE 
GLYCERIN 
INSECTICIDES 
KEROSENE 
LEATHER 








REQUIRING SULPHUR 


CLEANING FLUIDS 


FOOD PRESERVA- 


LUBRICANTS 

MATCHES 

MEDICINE 

PAINTS 

PAPER 

PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 

PLASTICS 

PROCESSED FOODS 

REFINED METALS 

REFRIGERANTS 

RESINS 

RUBBER 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

SOAP 

SODA 

SOLVENTS 

STEEL 

SUGAR 

TEXTILES 


ra i@ 


Our vast farming industry, so essential now to the nation 
































OFFICES: 
MINES: PORT SULPHUR, LA. 





and to the winning of the war, depends on fertilizer, insecti- 
cides and fungicides for abundant, healthy crops. In the 
preparation of these products, sulphur plays important roles. 


Sulphuric acid treatment of phosphate rock produces the 
principal ingredient of commercial fertilizers. This sulphur 
in fertilizer also protects plants against Sulphur Hunger and 
in elemental form as dusts and sprays sulphur guards crops 
against insects and disease. 


Happily, the supplies of these essential farming aids are in 
no danger of being threatened by a sulphur shortage. The 
Freeport Sulphur Company has on hand today ample 
stocks to meet all anticipated needs...and meanwhile, 
efficient mining methods keep production paced well ahead 
of deliveries, assuring a consistent, unfailing supply. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


122 E. 42nd ST. e NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
e FREEPORT, TEX. 
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(— OY on From 


Columbia Research 
Laboratories 


a New Organic Compound 






The reactions characteristic of these two organic groups H c = C H oo cH ‘te C 4 


render this compound useful in diverse organic processes, 
such as the production of polymerizable alkyd resins, 
unsaturated alcohol ethers and esters. They suggest 
interesting possibilities in a variety of other organic 
chemical products and pharmaceuticals. 











Butadiene Monoxide is a colorless, relatively volatile, liquid organic compound possessing both 
carbon to carbon unsaturation and an alpha-epoxide group having the following physical properties: 
Molecular Weight 70.1 Freezing Point Below —85°C. 
Specific Gravity, 25°C./4°C. 0.8693 Flash Point Below —50°C. 
Refractive Index, n 20D 1.4170 Solubility at 25°C. in 
Boiling Point at '760 mm. of Hg. 66°C. a. Alcohol, acetone, ether, 
Vapor Pressure ethyl acetate, chloroform, 
At 0°C. 44 mm. of Hg. benzene, petroleum ether Miscible 
At 25°C. 144 mm. of Hg. b. Water, % by weight 6 
Latent Heat of Vaporization, Ethylene glycol, % by weight 22 
cal. per gram at the normal boiling point 116 Odor Sharp, gasoline-like 








Samples and Technical Data Available... 


Samples of Butadiene Monoxide are available for experi- 
mental purposes and will be furnished on request at no 
charge. A Technical Bulletin will also be furnished, show- 


COLUMBIA 






ing the reactions of 3,4-Epoxy-1-butene with Alcohols, 
Amines, Inorganic and Organic Acids, Organic Acid 
Anhydrides, Organic Acid Chlorides, Halogens and 
Hypohalous Acids. 


FRC HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING 


Chicago + Boston + St.Louis + Pittsburgh + New York « Cincinnati 


March, 1945 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Cleveland +» Minneapolis + Philadelphia + Charlotte + Los Angeles 
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Petrolatum is a colloidal system in which liquid hydro- 


carbons constitute the internal phase while the external phase 
comprises solid hydrocarbons. In contrast to paraffin wax, 
which forms crystalline aggregates, petrolatum is amorphous 
or, more strictly speaking, micro-crystalline. 


The range of applications for SONNEBORN Petrolatums is 
widening constantly. Analysis of the properties and physical 
characteristics of these soft-type micro-crystalline waxes often 
results in their adaptation to meet specific requirements in 
many industrial processing and manufacturing operations. 


SONNEBORN Petrolatums are readily available in three 
types—FONOLINE (soft), PROTOPET (medium soft), and 
PERFECTA (medium soft with high melting point)—refined 
in a range of colors to suit various industrial purposes. Spe- 
cial types can be made to meet individual specifications. 


Typical properties suggesting many actual or potential appli- 
cations are listed in the accompanying panel. Other properties 
will be presented in a subsequent issue. Meanwhile, we shall 
welcome the opportunity to discuss specific problems with you. 


* * * 


This is the first in a series of bulletins focusing industry's attention 
on the possibilities of SONNEBORN Petrolatums for various proc- 
essing or manufacturing operations. The next will appear in an early 
issue of this publication. 


Please direct inquiries on specific problems to 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
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Refiners of Petroleum 


LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 











PARTIAL LIST OF PROPERTIES* 
OF SONNEBORN PETROLATUMS 


Freedom from color 


Plasticizing, lubricating, penetrating 
and softening properties 


Rich in emollient properties 


Controlled consistency 


Render fibrous materials proof 
against moisture and greases 


Free from sulphur compounds 


Low acid forming tendencies 


Free miscibility with all petroleum 
products, many essential oils, and 
most animal and vegetable fats, and 
oils and waxes 


Absence of gumminess or stickiness 
Seal against moisture evaporation 


Non-contaminating to food products 


Render surfaces repellent to adhesive 
substances 


*Properties listed are representative of Sonneborn Pet- 
rolatums in general, but this does not necessarily mean 
that all of these properties exist in any one grade. 


RANGE OF PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Saybolt Melting Point: 105°F.—130°F. 
A.S.T.M. Melting Point: 110°F.--137°F. 
A.S.T.M. Consistency: 160-240 
Saybolt Viscosity: 45-75 @ 210°F. 
Flash Point: 360°F.—430°F. 

Specific Gravity: 0.840-0.870 @ 60°F. 
Color: Amber to White. 
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Indian Giver!!! 


In the production of Penicillin, Nuchar Activated 
Carbon is used to pick up the Penicillin from a 
dilute solution, after which the Penicillin is taken 
awav from the carbon by an elution method. 
Thus Nuchar in this application can be con- 
sidered the recipient of an “Indian Gift.” 
Nuchar does an outstanding job in first taking 
away and then giving back this extremely im- 
portant life-saver Penicillin—a different ap- 
plication of the principle on which Nuchar is 
ordinarily used, which is the removal of objec- 
tionable impurities by adsorption. 


Concentration and recovery of products by ad- 
sorption, and subsequent elution is not new, 
since iodine was thus recovered many years ago. 
However, the principle employed in elution of 
Penicillin from carbon is a departure from pre- 
vious practices. Essentially the principle involves 


insulation of the active carbon surface, by a 
solvent in which the Penicillin is insoluble. An- 
other solvent, employed at the same time, and 
in which the Penicillin is soluble, carries the 
Penicillin away from the carbon particles. 


This principle should find application in many 
rare chemical products, some of which may still 
be in the research, or pilot plant scale. It may 
also be applicable in recovering expensive chemi- 
cals retained in filter press cakes. 


Nuchar Activated Carbon is manufactured in 
more than 37 grades to meet specific applica- 
tions in industry. Through pH control measures, 
Nuchar is available in either acid, alkaline or 
neutral condition. Our technicians will be glad 
to assist you in determining the proper grade 
for optimum results. See a Nuchar Activated 
Carbon representative for full details. 





Vuchar Active Carbons * Snow Top Precipitated Calcium Carbonate * Abietic Acid * Lignin * Indusoil Distilled Tall Oil 


Sulphate Wood Turpentine * Liquid Caustic Soda * Chlorine *® Tall Oil Pitch *®  Liqro Crude Tall Oil 
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Small-Scale Research 


by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, editor 





RESEARCH Is—and properly, we believe—generally 
accorded the lion’s share of credit for the outstanding 
record of progress made by chemical industry over 
the past two or three decades. And as a result of the 
innovations that have been wrought in materials and 
methods during the present war, it has been further 
covered with laurels. Usually, however,—and again, 
we believe, in accordance with what appear to be the 
facts—most of this resultful research, especially in 
later years and during the war, has been attributed to 
large organizations. 

Size alone in an enterprise undoubtedly lends much 
to the amount and effectiveness of the research that it 
can carry on. Unfortunately, however, many small 
manufacturers in the chemical field, and we are think- 
ing principally of some in the so-called specialties 
classification, seem to have interpreted this situation 
to mean that research on a small scale does not pay, 
that it is a luxury to be indulged in only by the big 
and the rich. 


To JUNK THIS POINT OF VIEW, and prove to them- 
selves that it should stay junked, is one of the prin- 
cipal jobs of small chemical manufacturers who plan 
to stay in business after the war and who do not 
already have a carefully prepared program of post- 
war research. Research on a small scale will pay off if 
it is intelligently planned and directed. If it is not, it 
is admittedly a sure way to get rid of a lot of money 
fast. 

The first step for the small manufacturer, then, is 
to stop thinking of research as an expense. Get it over 
on the investment side of the ledger where it belongs. 
And be prepared to keep on treating it as an invest- 
ment, which means placing it in the best possible 
hands and keeping objectives and progress under con- 
stant watch. 

Inability to provide competent direction has prob- 
ably been the most frequent cause of failure of small- 
scale research. Finding the right man or men, as is 
so ably emphasized by Dr. E. C. Williams in his lead 
article in this issue, is the all-important problem, re- 
gardless of the size of the budget. There is where the 
large company has its greatest advantage. It is usually 
able to offer greater inducements to men of ability. 
However, for the small company with a research 
budget of only a few thousand dollars, there are sev- 
eral highly reputable and capable research organiza- 
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tions throughout the country that could be entrusted 
with the program. In some states, university labora- 
tories and personnel are available to local manufac- 
turers on a fee basis. In several fields outside of the 
chemical industry, the smaller companies have found 
in some form of cooperative research at least a par- 
tial solution to the problem. 

This latter, however, will not provide competitive 
advantages within one’s own field, which is one of the 
chief objectives of research in a capitalistic economy. 
The same can be said of government research, al- 
though it may perform a valuable service to an indus- 
try as a whole in providing basic information on 
which individual companies can proceed further. 


THE AMOUNT OF MONEY that should be put into re- 
search is always a question. It is something for which 
there is no standard. In the chemical field it ranges 
all the way from zero to perhaps as much as ten per 
cent of gross sales in unusual cases. Probably an 
average for the chemical industry would be in the 
neighborhood of 1.5 per cent of sales. If laboratory 
space is to be provided and equipped, the capital cost 
will probably be somewhere near the annual oper- 
ating cost. 

The cost factor is cited more often than any other 
by small chemical manufacturers as the reason for not 
carrying on research. It is a poor reason. With few 
exceptions it is highly questionable whether a manu- 
facturer who cannot afford research can afford to be in 
the chemical business. If he persists he is exposing his 
or someone else’s money to extreme risks, especially 
in the postwar . ee-for-all that seems almost certain 
to result from the attempt to maintain wartime pro- 
duction levels in a competitive market. 

The chemical industry is a fast-moving industry 
and it will continue to be so. The rate of new develop- 
ments and improvements is likely to accelerate as 
more and more companies, employing more and more 
trained technical personnel, compete for a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar. There will be room enough 
for the little fellow, for in many specialty lines he 
enjoys inherent advantages over his larger rivals. But 
to retain the full benefit of these advantages it will be 
more necessary than ever that he keep up with or 
ahead of the parade on manufacturing costs and prod- 
uct quality, that he make research literally one of the 
cornerstones of his business, if it is not already. 
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Patent Victory 

THe U. S. SupREME Court’s RECENT DECISION in the 
Hartford-Empire case was at least a partial victory 
for the patent system, which is more than can be said 
for the prior trend of court rulings toward compulsory 
licensing of patents. 

If reaffirmed, the interpretation—of late in dispute 
—that a patent is private and not public property ; 
that “a patent owner is not in the position of a quasi- 
trustee for the public or under any obligation to see 
that the public acquires the free right to use the inven- 
tion—he has no obligation either to use it or to grant 
its use to others”; that refusal to license a patent, or 
restriction or limitation of licenses, are not illegal un- 
less used in restraint of trade. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope that we may 
eventually get a working system that will eliminate 
the abuses of the patent privilege without destroying 
the sound principles of protection on which it was 


founded. 


Phthalic Anhydride Picture 


THE LATEST ADDITION to that growing list of materials 
which would appear to be in excess supply in the post- 
war period is phthalic anhydride. Production in 1944 
was approximately twice that of 1940, and at present 
a further large plant expansion is under way. An 
eventual capacity of over 160,000,000 pounds per year, 
nearly three times 1940 production, is forecast by 
some, 

A significant point as far as postwar outlook for 
this huge capacity is concerned is that 98 per cent of 
present total output is reported to be going directly 
into the war effort. And although one new major end 
use has been developed (dimethyl phthalate as an 
insect repellent), most of the increase represents war- 
need expansion of certain prewar outlets, principally 
phthalate plasticizers and vat dyestuffs. 

Continuance of the present phthalic consumption of 
30,000,000 pounds per year for dimethyl phthalate in- 
sect repellents after the war is unlikely, as the demand 
for this type of product under normal civilian living 
conditions is uncertain. Moreover, with the promise 
of increased postwar activity in the insecticide field in 
general, there may well be keen competition from other 
materials. 

Wartime production of alkyd resins from phthalic 
anhydride and glycerine has varied a great deal be- 
cause of the huge military demands for glycerine in 
other channels. Great strides have been made in the 
quality and acceptance of alkyd resin coatings, how- 
ever, and it is likely that postwar consumption will 
outstrip prewar figures and will continue to expand. 
The principal element of uncertainty here is the grow- 
ing tendency to use other polybasic organic compounds 
as well as phthalic anhydride. 

The present wartime consumption of phthalate 
plasticizers probably can be expected to remain reas- 
onably stable, with a fair possibility of market expan- 
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sion if the peacetime demands for synthetic resins 
come up to expectations. This picture is somewhat 
fogged, however, by a further question concerning the 
exact position that phthalate plasticizers will occupy 
in competition with sebacates and organic phosphates. 

As far as vat dyestuffs are concerned, it is question- 
able if the present phthalic anhydride requirements 
for the preparation of anthraquinone, the base ma- 
terial, will continue at the present high level, although 
postwar use of vat dyestuffs is expected to show a size- 
able increase over their use in the prewar period. 
Quantitatively, dyestuffs represent but a small frac- 
tion of total phthalic consumption. 

A final factor which will have an important—and 
perhaps even determining—effect on the picture will 
be the availability of naphthalene, only phthalic raw 
material to date. Phthalic anhydride production in 
1944 is equivalent to some 60 to 70 per cent of the 
total naphthalene that could be supplied if all coke- 
oven tar produced in 1940 were processed. The ex- 
pected postwar recession in steel production may well 
mean that available domestic naphthalene will be jn- 
sufficient to supply the phthalic anhydride demand and 
other uses for naphthalene, too. Thus it is entirely 
possible that actual postwar phthalic production may 
be determined more by how much imported naphtha- 
lene is available and how much phthalic anhydride may 
be available from the war-developed source of ortho- 
xylene from petroleum (and at what price) than by 
the size of the potential market at present prices. 


Petroleum Figures 


THE AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE has issued its 
report on new petroleum reserves added to the oil 
supply of the nation during 1944. Despite a record 
crude oil production of 1,678,000,000 barrels during 
the year, the report states, the discovery of new oil 
amounting to more than two billion barrels resulted 
in a net gain in the proved oil reserves of the country 
of 389,000,000 barrels, bringing total proved reserves 
as of December 31, 1944, to 20,453,231,000 barrels. 

The Institute vouches for the above figures as “fair. 
unprejudiced, and representative.” However, chemical 
people who work with petroleum figures should be 
sure they know what they are about. As the Institute 
itself points out, the mere knowing that we have over 
twenty billion barrels of oil in the ground gives no 
indication of the time and expense that will be required 
to get it out. The rate of production of oil from a 
given field is tied up directly with the characteristics 
of the permeable rocks in which it occurs in that 
field. As a matter of fact, the Institute states that 
“today’s known oil can be recovered only over a period 
of many vears and at gradually declining annual 
rates.” 

Therefore, you can regard as wrong from the start 
anybody who, through arbitrary division of the 
known reserves by any current or anticipated rate of 
consumption, tries to estimate the life of proved re- 
serves of oil. It just can’t be done. 
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MORE AND MORE OF THE TOP MANAGEMENT JOBS in chemical 
industry are being filled by chemists and chemical engineers who have 
come up through the ranks of research or other technical departments. 
Yet to be a good chemist or chemical engineer obviously is not alone 
sufficient to make one a good manager. Some of the other requirements, 
and some of the objectives of technical management, are discussed here 
by Dr. Williams, who, incidentally, after five years as Ramsay professor 
of chemical engineering at the University of London, has served in high 
technical and executive capacities in the British Dyestuffs Corp., National 


Benzole Association, Shell Development Co., General Mills, Inc., and now 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 








RESEARCH MANAGEMENT 
And Its Relationship to Other Chemical Company Functions 


by E. C. WILLIAMS, Vice-President and Chemical Director 


HE problems of marrying science 
with industry have been my enthusi- 


General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 


that the objectives of management are 
attained; hence the growing entry of 


efforts of scientific workers as an exclu- 
sive body because their efforts are value- 


: asms, as they have been my profession, chemists into the circle of management less until they are integrated with and 
| for more than twenty-five years. proper. contribute to all aspects of corporate 
d These years roughly cover the period The entry of scientists on a major scale _ activities. 
u ot phenomenal growth of chemical indus- into industry has been of such compara- The success of this integration depends 
iI try in America and in England during tively recent origin that the full impact to the largest extent upon the understand- 
d which the purposeful organization of of their contribution to management has ing and vision of the top executive of the 
' science for the service of industry has not yet been felt, in some cases hardly organization, its president, but it depends 
y become a mainspring of national progress felt at all beyond the conduct of purely equally on the understanding and ability 
Ss and security. technical departments. Yet their trained of scientific leadership to build bridges 
It has been my good luck, through work _ scientific, analytical approach to their between the scientific, operating, and com- 
r. aud friendship with most of the outstand- problems can bring wider benefits to the mercial divisions of the organization: 
al ing leaders in chemical industrial affairs industries which they serve. bridges which must not only be strong 
ot both countries, to have seen, or ex- I suppose the average age of the true and filled with traffic, but easy and pleas- 
‘ perienced in practice, about all possible scientific workers in industry, amongst ant to pass over. There should be no 
te variations of “scientists in management” which we should not include those who “Keep Out” signs around technical de 
er and “management of scientists.’ The have merely graduated with technical partments, nor jealous guarding of terri- 
10 essential condition for success can be degrees as part of a general educational tory. 
od summed up in one sentence: Find the background, is little more than 30-35. Failure to carry out this first simple 
‘ right leaders and the mechanism of organ- There is therefore still a comparative principle has caused more difficulty to the 
isation or management becomes second- dearth of men possessing the maturity smooth course of technical progress than 
cs ary; fail to find them and no organization of judgment and experience necessary to perhaps any other cause. It may be due 
at or authority will bring more than routine guide the enterprises which are based on to something inherent in the mentality 
iat Successes. the forces which they are themselves and philosophy of the scientist, perhaps 
od The functions of scientists in industry creating. something of intellectual snobbery. Yet 
“al are so numerous and extensive—and cost- The effective application of these forces this is in no way inherent in his science, 
| ly—that orderly direction of their activi- is only secured when they are geared to and, if it exists, it is more likely to be 
ties is a matter of considerable impor- other parts of the industrial whole, par- a failing of the worker himself. 
art tance. Their work is so specialized, and ticularly to production manufacturing and Perhaps long association in school or 
he in many respects, not least in the spirit sales. It is to the securing of such unity college with immutable laws of nature, 
of ot its performance, so unique, that it can of objective and effort that the chemist and his struggles to discover and apply 
*6- only be effectively directed by one of their in management must be particularly alert. them, have made him careless of human 
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own kind. Yet it must be directed so 
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It is not enough to create and inspire the 


weaknesses and illogicalities. He has not 
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found it of any consequence, in the work 
he is in, to humor intractable reactions or 
to expect compromise from a mathemati- 
cal equation. He has been trained to 
determine facts, to arrive at conclusions 
based on facts, to establish theories and 
to recheck by rigorous experiment and 
observation the validity of his theories. 
Only then does he allow himself to gen- 
eralize. 





The scientist is, to some 
extent, working in regions 
above the level of 
personal interest. 





All these processes are amenable to 
strict reason. Upon successful completion 
they stand for him as demonstrable truth 
which can only be challenged by equally 
rigorous analysis accompanied by open 
disclosure of the contrary facts for scru- 
tiny. 

Because there is no need for the exer- 
cise of human qualities in such work one 
sometimes finds a lack of appreciation of 
the importance of human qualities. 

The scientist is, therefore, to some ex- 
tent working in regions above the level 
of personal frailties or self interest. He 
is lost in an atmosphere of generalities or 
conclusions unsupported by facts. More 
especially is he repelled by any deliberate- 
ly biased or partisan presentation of facts 
to support a case. He is not accustomed 
to having to carry people along with him. 
It is not so with the lawyer, the salesman, 
the business executive, the politician, or 
the mere self-seeker whose prime interest 
is his own well-being. Yet before the 
work of the scientist can be made effective 
in industry, he has to reckon, or someone 
has to reckon for him, with the existence 
at least of such influences. 





If error wins in face of 
truth, it is usually 
because truth has had the 
weaker exponent. 





No one wishes the scientist to com- 
promise in his rigorous consideration of 
the laws of nature or behavior of matter. 
He would be a charlatan if he did. But 
he must realize, as he enters wider fields 
of cooperation and management, that many 
factors are involved which are not amen- 
able to natural laws or experimental 
proof. In these regions personal opinions 
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and reactions, which are contributory to 
judgment, may carry the day, and in cases 
of dispute sometimes carry it in the face 
ot facts. Powers of exposition and per- 
suasion become more potent than mere 
knowledge, and if error wins in face of 
truth, it is usually because truth has had 
the weaker exponent. 

Argument is a stimulus to progress and 
action, and within reason should be en- 
couraged. But let us remember that the 
whole point of argument is to persuade 
the other fellow to accept your point of 
view (you being equally open to accept 
his), not primarily to prove that you are 
right. Great harm in the long run is 
done by proving too often that you are 
right; if you get your views accepted 
without the other fellow being shown to 
be wrong, you have succeeded in the best 
possible way. Don’t bother too much 
about who gets the credit. 





Distinguish between 
what is stated as a fact 
and what is stated as 
an opinion. 





The scientist has as much right to his 
opinions and personal reactions as anyone 
else; even more right when he has proven 
facts behind him. But he must be careful 
to distinguish between what he states as 
a fact and what he wishes accepted as his 
opinion. His colleagues have the right to 
know in which category his statements lie, 
and to know whether they are being 
asked to act on established fact or on 
faith in someone’s opinion or judgment. 
And here let us remember a good work- 
ing principle which should govern any 
presentation of scientific or technical 
work. It should contain not only the 
evidence upon which its conclusions are 
based, but have that evidence so fully 
and fairly set out that the reader can, if 
he so wishes, arrive at and defend any 
alternative conclusion that the facts will 
bear. To make this easier, the art should 
be cultivated of expressing scientific 
accomplishments and evidence in language 
so clear that it is understandable by the 
intelligent layman. This principle is, 
from a purely selfish point of view also, 
a protective one because with opinion so 
separated from the facts on which it is 
based, it is easy, when a new fact appears, 
to change one’s opinion with no loss of 
confidence. 

The fruitful zones of difficulty and 
therefore of opportunity in management 
lie in those regions where fact, opinion, 
authority, and responsibility meet. Good 
judgment, the first step towards good 
management, will recognize these zones 


automatically and force none beyond its 
limitations. Good management will see 
that although, within the complex pattern 
of modern industry the work of the 
scientist impinges in countless directions, 
the responsibilities for its various func- 
tions are clearly defined and assigned. 
There can be no set pattern applicable 
to all organizations, and when you find 
a “happy ship,” you will usually also find 
that the assignment of responsibilities has 
been governed as much by the qualities 
and capabilities of the men available and 
by the past history and growth of the 
organization as by any theorietic ideal of 
what men ought to be. The fact that a 
system works well in one organization is 
very little criterion that it will work-well 
in another. You may get hints on things 
you have overlooked and ideas as to how 
to solve your own problems of organiza- 
tion, but to adopt them wholesale is a 


sign of lack of imagination and realism. ° 


The secret of good administration is to 
find the best men you can, study their 
strength and weaknesses, and frame your 
organization to make the fullest use of 
them as a team. 

There are some industries, which have 
been substantially created by an individual 
or small partnership, where the control 
of technical affairs, manufacturing, and 
sales remain in the hands of one man. 
If he is competent and imaginative, as he 
probably is, since he created the enter- 
prise, that is an ideal situation from the 
point of view of speedy action and quick 
response between various divisions of the 
company’s activities. But such utopias 
don’t usually last long. If the enterprise 
is successful, it usually becomes too big 
for such unified control, and there is 
always the danger that the head of it 
may become tired or autocratic. 

The first breakdown of responsibility 
is usually the division of Sales and other 
commercial activities from Production, 
whereupon the first deliberate planning 
of liaison begins. Where it is not planned, 
confusion, perhaps friction, usually sets 
in around the same time, and the scientific 
staff, which has hostages in both camps, 
begins to feel it as soon as any. Under 
such division, the scientific control of 
production, the improvement of produc- 
tion techniques, the maintenance of prod- 
uct quality, and research into new activi- 
ties, in all of which the chemist is par- 
ticularly active, fall naturally as depart- 
ments of production. If the production 
executive is, as is likely to be the case, 
also the executive in charge of research, 
the whole technical forces of the enter- 
prise are likely to be well directed to 
common objectives, and the transition of 
work from research to pilot development 
to manufacturing will cause no particular 
problems. 

With further growth, and more rapidly 
in the more technical industries which 
depend for their survival upon the crea- 
tion of new products or activities, the next 
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decentralization usually takes shape in an 
independent research and development 


department. Since this automatically 
tends to segregate the free thinkers and 
revolutionaries of the industry, it calls for 
planning of close liaison and the exercise 
of a positive spirit of cooperation. Such 
a separate research and development de- 
partment can, in the last analysis, only be 
advisory in nature; alone it can accom- 
plish nothing. The more therefore its 
cooperation with other departments can 
be based upon intimate personal relation- 
ships and recognition of worth, the hap- 
pier will the company be. It will be more 
able to withstand the conflicts of opinion 
which are healthy and natural in a grow- 
ing industry, or better still be able to 
transmute them into dynamic forces. 

For this reason it is good that, on the 
one hand, the research laboratories should 
have some work on their program which 
is of close and immediate interest to the 
factory, while the factory laboratories 
should be encouraged to do some work of 
a definite research nature in their own 
longer term interest. Adoption of this 
principle alone can do much to produce 
that compatibility of minds between re- 
search and manufacturing men which is 
so much to be desired. It establishes a 
common ground where men wish to meet 
for the very good reason that each can 
benefit from the other. It is rather 
elementary, but often forgotten, that the 
best way to win the wholehearted co- 
operation of another is to want to help 
him do his job without at the same time 
wanting the credit for doing it. Beware 
and be suspicious of anyone who, in a 
cooperative enterprise, wants it to appear 
that all good is of his doing; even when 
right he is a bad influence and will do 
harm in the long run. 








There is danger 
in deliberate 
overlapping of 
endeavor. 





Of course there is a danger in such 
deliberate overlapping of endeavor; not 
so much in the duplication of work which 
to some degree is good, but from ultra- 
competitive individuals or minor groups 
desiring to prove that they are smarter 
than the other fellow and keeping back 
that which might help the whole for the 
sake of the credit it may bring the part. 
Some scientific workers seem a little 
prone to that, and good management 
should educate them out of it while they 
are young. No one who shows it is fit 
to be an executive, even in a minor capa- 
city ; indeed, he is almost more pernicious 
in a minor capacity because he can mis- 
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lead and distort the judgment of his chief 
to whom he perpetually runs with his 
criticisms or self-interested claims. 





Under extreme decentral- 
ization, it is usually 
desirable to establish 
central research facilities. 





Finally, in some of the largest organ- 
izations, particularly in those which 
operate in widely diverse fields, we find 
further decentralization amounting to 
separately organized divisions, each with 
independent managements and separate 
departments for Research, Sales, Manu- 
facturing, and so forth, subject only to 
direction on matters of higher corporate 
policy by the home office. This ultimate 
in decentralization is often the result of 
putting together by merger already oper- 
ating concerns, but sometimes arises from 
the sheer difficulty of organizing an un- 
wieldy whole, especially when the parts 
are geographically dispersed or active in 
radically different fields. 

In the case of such extreme decentral- 
ization particularly, it has been found 
beneficial to establish a central research 
organization to carry out investigations 
either so fundamental or so in advance of 
the immediate interests of any one divi- 
sion that they are best conducted under 
authority of over-all management. 

It is obvious that under such a variety 
of conditions no set pattern for the con- 
duct of scientific work can exist and that 
each industry must frame that organiza- 
tion which suits its circumstances best. 

While with increasing decentralization 
the need for orderly planning becomes 
greater, the difference between “planning” 
and “control” becomes more evident. The 
two are often confused. 

In a one man or small partnership 
organization the chief, being experienced 
in all phases of operation, can effectively 
both plan and control. He can keep 
abreast of all material facts and act 
promptly with good judgment in accord- 
ance with them. In short, he can control 
because he knows precisely what is hap- 
pening and reacts quickly to the full 
significance of the facts. 

But the same circumstances which 
make decentralization necessary tend to 
make it impossible for the single head to 
be currently conversant with all facts or 
to be able to exercise informed judgment 
on many matters requiring quick deci- 
sions. Thus, while he can plan, he cannot 
control—at least not efficiently. To 
attempt to do so is a common and venial 
fault often found in technical men in 
positions of management. The very fact 
of their being personally skilled at the 


bench is sometimes their greatest stum- 
bling block. They try to arrive at con- 
clusions as they have been wont to do, 
but forget that they are no longer in a 
position to know all the facts or observe 
all the phenomena on which conclusions 
and decisions should be based. For this 
reason vital research progress is usually 
found to spring upwards from the labora- 
tory bench or plant rather than down- 
wards from the directorate. 

The best laid plans for scientific effort 
are continually upset by happenings quite 
outside the prevision of the planners and 
much of the information available for 
planning can only come from the skill in 
experiment or observation of the man at 
the bench. Provided the man at the 
bench is also imaginative, he clearly is in 
the best position to recognize how the 
plan needs to be changed in accordance 
with the facts. In any case, management 
must be largely guided by what he 
reports. 





For decentralized work, a 
prime necessity is a 
quick means of exchange 
of information. 





Good planning, under such conditions, 
consists in such coordination of effort that 
each responsible person is fully informed 
of the factors which can help him to 
recognize what facts and observation are 
important and arrive at correct decisions 
on matters for which he is responsible. 
Responsibility, in this case, necessarily 
implies a full understanding of the rela- 
tion which his decisions are likely to have 
on the decisions of others and therefore 
on the harmony of the whole. A prime 
necessity for the efficient conduct of de- 
centralized work is therefore an automatic 
and quick medium for the exchange of 
relevant information between the different 
units of the whole. 





The most important con- 
sideration after the right 
choice of men is the right 
choice of objectives. 





The most important work of the 
chemist in management is in the conduct 
of research with all that includes in the 
way of fundamental research, divergent 
and convergent investigations, process de- 
velopment, chemical engineering, valua- 





tion of new manufacturing techniques, 
application of products to industrial or 
consumer needs, etc. We shall not con- 
sider here so much the art of research 
leadership and the organization of re- 
search laboratories (which is another 
story) but matters which integrate re- 
search as a function of management. For 
the same reason we will not discuss details 
of accounting, budgeting, personnel selec- 
tion, methods of reporting, patent pro- 
cedure, all of which are 
ancillary functions. 

The most important consideration, 
apart from the right choice of men, to 
which I would direct your attention is the 
method of choice of major objectives for 
research. These may lie in one or other 
of the following categories, and any single 
objective may involve problems in many 
of these categories. 


necessary 


1. The improvement of existing prod- 
ucts, or manufacturing techniques— 
beyond what is .the proper. function 
of manufacturing. 


2. The development of new products 
within existing lines of company 
business. 


3. The development of products in en- 
tirely new fields—diversification of 
the company’s business. 

4. Chemical engineering research to 
develop new techniques and types of 
equipment for use in the company’s 
operations, 

5. Development of processes from the 
laboratory through pilot plants to 
the stage at which they are demon- 
strated as ready for acceptance by 
production. That is to the point at 
which production has reliable data 
on which to make its own cost cal- 
culations and engineering designs. 

6. Coordinating research with customer 
requirements to ensure that proposed 
new products are appropriate to the 
purposes for which they are intended. 

7. Exploratory investigations to scout 
the technical possibility of new ideas 
whether market inspired, research 
inspired, or production inspired. 

8. Fundamental research for the win- 
ning of basic konwledge relative to 
the company’s interests—the founda- 
tion upon which all the above items 
ultimately depend. 





Problems soon begin to 
make themselves evident 
after an objective is 
decided upon. 





Specific objectives still remain to be 
chosen. Objectives are not in themselves 
problems, neither does the statement of 
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an objective define the problems to be 
solved. However, the problems 
begin to make themselves evident after 
an objective is decided upon. They usually 
cover a still wider territory than the eight 
categories already mentioned; for ex- 
ample, market and economic surveys, 
engineering studies, probable trend of 
competitive or customer industries, the 
relation of probable plant requirements to 
existing plant facilities, the availability 
of raw materials or by-products from 
existing operation, the harmonizing of the 
proposed objective with the current in- 


soon 


terests and experience of the company, 
and the likelihood that research will be 
able to accomplish the technical tasks 
necessary to achieve the objective. 

The majority of objectives in practice 
arise from some recognizable need of the 
company. It may be from the failure of 
its products to meet specific requirements ; 
or from high costs-of production which 
may, in turn, be due to imperfect or obso- 
lete processes, or engineering techniques 
for conducting them. It may arise from 
the demands of outside customers for new 
types of product or from one’s own initia- 
tive in introducing new 
potential value to industry. 


products of 





Select the most promising 
lines of work and determine 
the relative effort to be 
expended on each. 





Whatever the urge may be, whether 
from within or from without, we have to 
select the most promising lines to work 
along and determine the relative effort to 
be expended on each. These are the goals 
we would like to reach, and may at the 
outset be quite specific or entirely nebu- 
lous. But their choice is a fundamental 
decision of management because, once 
it consumes the organization’s 
power to do research and launches forces 
which cannot be quickly recalled. It may 
be months, or years, before it is known 
whether they will be successful or not. 
And it is destructive to morale to change 
horses too often. 

From a management point of view we 
need, therefore, an analytical group to 
reduce suggestions, or pipe dreams, or 
hopes, or even more or less specific de- 
mands, to concrete terms in such form 
that management may express its judg- 
ment and preferences—at least tentatively. 
It is too much to expect that enough 
information will normally be available at 
this stage to make final decisions. 

This preliminary survey must represent 
the combined intelligence of marketing, 
manufacturing, engineering and research. 
Rather special qualities are required in 


made, 


the men who make it. While it is not 
necessary that they have skill in the actual 
conduct of research, production, or 
marketing, they must be able to dissect 
and expose the elements of the matter. 
They need not attempt to solve, or even 
suggest solutions for, the problems which 
they expose. It is not necessary that they 
even have the ability to solve them. But 
that does not matter because we have 
other groups to do that; just as other 
groups may discover new reactions or 
techniques without having the slightest 
conception of how to apply them to useful 
ends. 





Research problems may 
originate anywhere from 
within or without 

the organization. 





Similarly, we may use economists to 
analyze trends of costs, markets and 
prices who may be unable to go out and 
sell anything successfully ; or conversely, 
men who seem to be able to sell anything 
in spite of its having no demonstrable 
value. 

At this stage we make use of analytical 
and critical rather than constructive, 
creative, or managerial talents. The mat- 
ters that come up for analysis may origi- 
nate from anywhere within or without 
the organization. They range all the way 
from complaints about the performance 
of the products to dreams of entirely new 
industrial materials or concepts for their 
use, 

They may be Research inspired, Pro- 
duction inspired, Sales inspired, or Cus- 
tomer inspired. The discovery of a new 
reaction, or a new product, or a new 
technique through basic research in the 
laboratories may throw light upon hither- 
to intractable problems and catalyze all 
the above sources of inspiration. So may 
the vision of some sales representative 
catalyze the whole forces of research. 





Following the critical 
analysis must come an 
‘Appreciation of the 
Situation.” 





Arising from this joint effort of critical 
analysis there comes what I call an 
“Appreciation of the Situation” for the 
guidance of management. Such an appre- 
ciation contains a statement of the facts 
so far as they are known, and attempts 
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to appraise their hearing upon the interests 
of the company. It indicates the weak 
points in the chain and tries to identify 
what must be accomplished before the 
objective can be attained. It further 
evaluates, as far as possible, the potential 
scope of success and rewards to be won. 
It should indicate the differences of 
opinion or conclusions which the facts 
warrant. If it can, though this is hardly 
likely yet, it should attempt to forecast 
the probable time and cost of reaching the 
objective. 

In short, this “appreciation,” by dis- 
closing the main issues, both known and 
unknown, invites and makes possible a 
management decision by presenting the 
facts upon which decisions can be made. 
It makes possible a rough, very rough, 
estimate of the nature and scope of the 
tasks involved. 

We might call this the “diagnostic” 
stage of research because it corresponds 
somewhat to the work of the diagnostician 
as a precursor to the operative surgeon. 

In the preparation of this analytical 
survey calls are of course made, wherever 
desirable, on the appropriate departments 
of the company qualified to give advice 
and information. Requests may also be 
made, where circumstances justify, for 
limited exploratory experimental work. 





Do not separate Research, 
Production and Sales when 
considering matters of 
common interest. 





Briefed by such “appreciation,” man- 
agement now has something to work 
upon. Management, in this context, 
means the chief executive, that is the 
president of the company, with his eco- 
nomics expert in council with the heads 
of Production, Research, and Sales. 

To separate these three prime controls 
when considering such matters of com- 
munal interest is the most fruitful cause 
of divided counsel and delay, calculated 
to bring even the best and most coopera- 
tive of men into misunderstanding, dis- 
pute, or even friction. It would indeed be 
utopia if executives in charge of such 
major divisions were, from their properly 
different viewpoints, to see eye-to-eye on 
even a majority of problems, much less 
when the conflicting claims of an inde- 
terminable future are at issue. Obviously 
all should have, and have in unison, so 
that they can freely debate amongst them- 
selves (written reports and memoranda, 
though good preparation, are not enough) 
full knowledge of the company’s progress, 
difficulties, problems and plans, whether 
of a Research, Manufacturing, Sales or 
economic nature. No one can contribute 
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of his best unless he knows the whole 
picture to which he is contributing. He 
can neither be efficient in the performance 
of his special tasks nor constructive in 
planning the work of his department as a 
contribution to the whole. 





Never listen to an argument 
for one view without 
having the proponent 

of the other present. 





Let me mention here one particular 
principle, based on so much experience 
ot its value that I believe it to be univer- 
sally true. That is, whenever you wish to 
understand and solve to the satisfaction 
of all a difficult problem on which there 
are radical and honest differences of 
opinion, never, if possible, listen to the 
argument for one view without having 
the proponent of the other present. It is 
not fair to either to hear them separately, 
because by doing so you take away from 
each the chance to hear and consider the 
arguments of the other. You thus do an 
unconscious injustice to both sides, and 
above all, to your own chance of forming 
a correct judgment. 

Incidentally, to follow this principle is 
one of the surest ways to foster a real 
team spirit within an organization and to 
avoid or neutralize clashes of personality 
or ambition. Of course I am referring 
here to the business leadership of a co- 
operative team, not to political maneuver- 
ing where it is, I am told, advantageous 
to keep different groups in the dark as 
to your own plans and conversations. 

I would like to say more about the art 
of leadership, but we must get back to our 
management meeting. 

On the evidence before it, it is not now 
difficult for management, under the lead- 
ership of the president, to arrive at a 
rational decision, at least on what to do 
next. The various objectives open are 
weighed for their relative importance and 
their relative chance of accomplishment, 
having particularly in view the magnitude 
of the goal to be won, and the cost at 
which it is likely to be attained. 





Break down the objective 
into suitable partial 
objectives for allocation 

to appropriate departments. 





Assuming an objective to be chosen, 


it is then broken down, according to its 
circumstances, into suitable partial objec- 
tives for allocation to the appropriate 
executive departments, specifically in most 
cases, Research, Production or Sales. 
Particular aspects will naturally go to the 
patent, legal, or other appropriate staff 
departments. 

From that point on it is up to each 
department to plan its campaign for 
tackling its own part of the program, 
break it down into whatever projects are 
necessary, and allocate them to the men 
or groups most qualified to conduct them. 

It will take us too far afield to follow 
the course of research and development 
projects through their various vicissi- 
tudes. I need not tell chemical people 
that as soon as you get to grips with the 
problem, it often proves to be something 
quite different in detail, and sometimes in 
nature, from what had been supposed. 
Frequently we fail altogether, but it is 
surprising how often the mere conduct of 
the work leads us into new and entirely 
unexpected discoveries which form the 
basis for new suggestions and new objec- 
tives. It was the head of the General 
Electric Laboratories, I think, who said: 
“In fact, unless the experimental failures 
outnumber the successes, one may usually 
conclude that little real research work is 
being carried on.” 





No organization can move 
unless it has a clear 

idea of where it 

wants to move. 





But no organization can move unless 
it has a clear idea of where it wants to 
move; that is, of its objective. We have 
seen what can be done by organization 
to steer research into fields which at least 
are logically arrived at and represent the 
best judgment of management. But it 
will be realized also that, if the objectives 
are amenable to definite analysis and 
planning in this way, it is almost axio- 
matic that they will be as open to the 
analysis of others and can, therefore, 
hardly be expected to result in radically 
new advances. 

We must not overlook, therefore, pro- 
vision for spontaneous generation of ideas. 
We recognize that most of the really out- 
standing advances in industry have arisen 
from the enthusiastic initiative and per- 
severance in the face of difficulties of 
individual research workers. A major 
task of management is accordingly, first, 
to encourage and provide environment for 
initiative ; second, to recognize sufficiently 
early the merit and impact of original 
conceptions, provide the correlative 
studies, and back them with all the sup- 
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port that organization can give. This is 
one of the greatest opportunities for, and 
the greatest tests of, enlightened manage- 
ment. It is easy to advance irrefutable 
(not necessarily correct) arguments dur- 
ing the early stages why a novel concep- 
tion should not work; it takes a higher 
intelligence to see that it might work, 
and an exceptional one to make it work. 
Obstacles are overcome and things are 
created by those who see opportunities in 
their difficulties rather than difficulties in 
their opportunities. 





Industrial progress can 
take place by two mechan- 
isms: wave motion and 
jump motion. 





I think of progress in industry taking 
place by two mechanisms ; a wave motion, 
and a spasmodic or “jump” motion. Prog- 
ress by wave motion consists in pushing 
forward the front the art has 
already reached by carefully planned 
attacks at points in the line which offer 
good promise of yielding results. One 
probes and learns more about what one 
is doing, experiments with variations that 
might lead to improvement, employs new 
techniques or instruments to perfect and 
cheapen methods of manufacture, builds 
better qualities into the products, and so 
forth. 


which 


This type of thing is going on all the 
time in every progressive industry and 
is well amenable to organization and man- 
agement. It requires research and tech- 
nical ability of a high order because pre- 
sumably existing standards are already 
high and require much skill to raise them. 

“Jump” motion, on the other hand, is 
to a large degree the result of unexpected 
or novel advances. It comes from a dif- 
ferent mental approach. Not “how can 
we improve our method of doing so and 
so” but “why do we do it that way at all; 
surely there must be some better way of 
reaching that objective.” That is a good 
spirit to foster. 





It is good to have a 
few revolutionaries 
around. They act as 
mental stimulants. 





It is almost impossible to plan such 
approaches; they represent the revolu- 
tionary attitude of discontent. We want 
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some revolutionaries. They stir up things 
around them; they cause trouble some- 
times with colleagues, but they act as 
mental stimulants, too. They do not like 
being organized; they try to shake your 
confidence in what you have staked your 
effort and money on. All right, let that 
be a part of your plan; it is good to have 
a few revolutionaries around. Don’t try 
to organize them, but do let them know 
what you are trying to do so they can 
have something to shoot at. 

I have found it a good plan, when 
there is no good revolutionary and every- 
one seems agreed and satisfied or perhaps 
complacent, to ask someone to constitute 
himself a revolutionary, to act as devil’s 
advocate, and in council deliberately at- 
tack the that have been 
arrived at. This has often proved a help- 
ful way to check one’s conclusions and 
expose one’s fallacies. 

So much for the relations of the scien- 
tific worker in relation to over-all man- 
agement. 


conclusions 


I would now like to consider 
some aspects of the cooperation between 
and Development and other 
divisions of the company. 


Research 


THE® RELATIONSHIP 

OF RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT TO 
PRODUCTION 
AND SALES 


It is easy to appreciate that with the 
development of any project through the 
various stages of fundamental research, 
process development, and pilot plant trials 
on the one hand, to commercial produc- 
tion, industrial application, customer ac- 
ceptance and sales on the other, there are 
many opportunities for confusion, divided 
interest, and duplication of effort arising 
from uncertainty as to who is responsible 
at any particular moment for “carrying 
the ball.” “Solving the jigsaw puzzle” 
would be a better simile. Actually, dif- 
ferent parts of the jigsaw may have to be 
solved by different people at the same 
time, because if you cannot solve one part, 
it may be useless to finish the others. 

The test of good management 
therefore, in having a clear conception 
of the talents, responsibilities, and in- 
terests of others and ensuring that once 
major policies have been settled, work is 
properly distributed and carried through 
to its objectives. 

The emphasis on the work itself, as 
well as on who performs it, may require 


lies, 


frequent revision and distribution accord- 
ing to the course that it is taking. In this 
respect the method of working of the 
creative chemist, or similar scientific 
worker, in the chemical industry, differs 
in a basic and fundamental way from that 
of the engineer ; I do not refer here to the 
purely inventive type whose invention has 
also to perform functions which are out- 
side the realm of engineering proper. 

Ask an engineer to design a machine 
to perform a certain mechanical function, 
or build a bridge to carry specified traffic, 
and, given time, pencil and paper, he will 
be able to plan and forecast pretty exactly 
what is going to happen at all stages up 
to the completion of the job. And he 
knows that his creation will work. Every 
bolt and joint and shape and surface will 
be as he planned it to be. It will perform 
the function he planned it to perform. 

He knows where the component parts 
of the job will be at any given time: 
weeks, months or even ahead, 
whether in the drafting room, in the foun- 
dry, in the ‘steel mill, or in the machine 
shop, on the job site, or in course of 
erection. * 

The parts will flow together at appoint- 
ed times and places, and they will fit. 
They won't move sideways or backwards, 


years 


or hesitate, or blow up. 

The engineer does not expect to find at 
a late stage that something has come out 
wrong so that the whole job has to go 
back to the drafting room or to his own 
office so that he may reconsider what to 
do about it, or drop the project altogether. 

Yet that is exactly what does happen 
in the normal course of any major néw 
enterprise in the chemical industry. It is 
often neither wave motion nor “jump” 
motion, but Brownian movement. 





The organization to handle 

a new chemical development 
must be flexible and 

fast working. 





To an engineer it must look rather like 
a basketball games does to a layman. 
He might wonder why, when the objec- 
tive is to put the ball in the basket, people 
throw it around and bounce it in such 
apparently unproductive directions. Yet 
basketball is far easier to understand than 
the movement of a chemical industrial 
development. You can at least see your 
adversaries in basketball and maneuver 
to elude them. In the chemical game you 
usually don’t know your adversary is 
there until you hit him. The course of 
any worthwhile achievement in chemical 
industry is a succession of collisions 
with unexpected adversaries, extrication 
from which may mean calling at short 
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INTER-RELATION OF EXECUTIVE CONTROLS AND SOME TYPICAL FUNCTIONS 


Dotted lines show approximate administrative boundaries. There is latitude for judgment, according to circumstances, as to where 
the latter are drawn; but they must be drawn somewhere to prevent confusion arising from a potential “No Man's” or “Every- 








notice for some partner, who has the par- 
ticular skill, or experience, or talent to 
overcome the difficulty that has balked 
you. 

The organization to handle such a 
situation must clearly be flexible and fast 
working, expecting the unexpected, and 
ready to regroup its forces or change 
weight as circumstances demand. In sich 
organization we should particularly guard 
against the danger of drawing hard and 
fast lines (which the project itself can 
hardly be expected to observe). 

The prime requisite is to have as few 
as possible independent executive controls 
responsible to management. There is then 
less chance of clash over questions of 
divided interests or responsibilities which, 
with the best will in the world, cause 
delays and confusion. 

Three such controls are normally 
necessary and sufficient; Research and 
Development, Manufacturing, and Sales. 
These three can, subject to the guidance 
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of management, expeditiously execute 
the policies of management. 





The mechanics of 
management increase in 
geometric proportion to 
the number of controls. 





The mere mechanics of management, as 
well as the executive conduct of the work 
itself, increase in geometric proportion 
as this number is increased with little or 
no corresponding advantage and usually 
with the disadvantage of the delay in- 
herent in reconciling or compromising 
independent counsels. Too often what is 
done under such circumstances represents 
only the lowest common denominator 


rather than an aggressive policy. A large 
group is of value as a forum for the 
ventilation of opinion but not as an 
executive body. 


The above number should therefore, in 
my opinion, be increased only for very 
special reasons ; for example, in large and 
dispersed companies, and then only when 
executives with long experience of work- 
ing together are available. 

Naturally, each of the above executive 
departments has as many = specialized 
groups responsible to them as are neces- 
sary to carry out the varied functions 
involved. 

We can diagrammatically develop a 
functional triangle to show how these va- 
rious functions and controls are related 
to each other; not statically, but growing 
towards and into each other. (Probably 
a sphere would be a better geometric 
shape, best of all a spinning one!) 

The apexes of the triangle represent 
the three controls. The ftinctions of any 
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one control are shown along the sides 
leading from its apex. 


Functions concerned entirely with one 
control, and therefore substantially its 
concern alone, are shown nearest to its 
apex. Thus, routine manufacturing, regu- 
lar sales, or fundamental scientific §re- 
search, fall in this category. 


Moving away from any apex are writ- 
ten the other functions of the control in 
order of increasing interest to that control 
towards which they are moving. There is, 
of course, no absolute significance about 
the functions detailed in the attached dia- 
gram; they would be modified to suit the 
circumstances of any organization, but the 
principle involved is clear. 





Functions of interest to 
two controls cannot 
effectively be conducted 
without the active 
cooperation of both. 





At, or about, the middle of each side 
of the triangle we logically and inevitably 
arrive at those functions which are of 
such interest to two controls that they 
cannot effectively be conducted without 
the active cooperation of both; and it is 
only for reasons of good administration 
that they must be placed under one or the 
other. For example, in the zone between 
Research and Sales there is a very fluid 
condition expressed on the diagram by 
“exploratory contacts, seeking potential 
uses for our products, and opportunities 
for new” and “technical co-operation with 
customers’ technicians.” 

The first represents effort to find out- 
lets for new products whose functions and 
properties are rather well established and 
whose acceptance depends chiefly on skill- 
ful and informed presentation to the cus- 
tomer. This is best carried out by techni- 
cal men in the Sales department. It is 
their duty to open up new fields of uses 
based on known properties. They usually 
fall back on the research staff only when 
some unexpected or special problem 
arises. 


The second of the above two functions 
deals rather with new products, which are 
by no means yet proved to be valuable 
for the customer’s need; products, for 
example, which still need modification in 
properties to meet the user’s requirements. 
Frequently much adaptation and demon- 
stration is required to persuade the cus- 
tomer that the product is of .any use to 
him at all. Sometimes the manufacturer 
has to carry out extensive investigations 
in his own laboratory on the problems of 
the customer. Sometimes the customer 
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will need to modify his existing products 
or methods of manufacture to gain the 
benefits of the new product. There are 
all sorts of ramifications of this type, and 
in practice the problems are best solved, 
or are only solvable, by close cooperation 
between the research laboratories of the 
potential buyer and would-be seller. There 
is no immediate question of sales at this 
stage because until such work has been 
done, there is no evidence that the product 
is worth buying. 

I have described these two particular 
functions only as an example to show how 
nearly they can approach each other, yet 
how different they are in mental attack 
and in the special skills required to per- 
form them. The men for the first func- 
tion, though technically trained, clearly 
operate best under Sales administration ; 
the men for the second are research men 
out of the research laboratories, therefore, 
under Research administration. 


Actually, of course, every problem of 
this nature is likely to pass back and 
forth between the two types; one finds 
the openings; the other solves the prob- 
lems involved. Frequently they are on 
the job together. 


The same sort of blending of functions, 
leading at the right moment to the trans- 
fer of administrative responsibility, occurs 
along the other two sides of the triangle; 
i. e. between Production and Sales, and 
between Production and Research. The 
zone of “pilot plant design” and “chemi- 
cal engineering research” is another good 
example. 

It is just in these regions, where we 
would like groups to act as single indi- 
viduals, that we are dependent upon two 
administrative controls acting with such 
perfect understanding that the ball may 
be thrown back and forth between them 
according to the circumstances of a pro- 
ject at any particular moment. It is 
largely a question of good timing and 
good consideration for each other’s in- 
terests and responsibilities. If these do 
not exist, no organization can draw satis- 
factory lines on a basis of mere authority. 





It is the duty of 
technical management 
to see that zones of 
cooperation are efficient 
and harmonious. 





These are the regions where personal 
ambitions and enthusiasms may, and so 
often do, cause friction and confusion. 
Naturally, such impediments occur more 
readily among the younger staff, close to 
the bench or plant, who are so enthusiastic 


in their work that they are jealous for its 
success. Sometimes, with less reason, they 
are jealous also for their part in the 
success. 

It is the duty and one of the great 
opportunities of technical management to 
see that these zones of cooperation are 
efficient and harmonious. 


Just as company management steered 
the technical forces, particularly the re- 
search activities of the company, towards 
its broad objectives, so, as the plan is 
executed, the same mechanisms in reverse 
keep management informed and educated 
on the progress and significance of the 
work. 





Good management will not 
abandon well considered 
objectives merely 
because the going 

is hard. 





In this way all is kept within the broad 
policies of management, and decisions can 
be made either to support more strongly, 
or modify, or where necessary abandon, 
any part of the plan. 

In the scientific industries good mar 
agement will not abandon well considered 
objectives merely because the going is 
hard or immediate successes disappoint- 
ing. The most serious condition is when, 
with the best skill and imagination avail- 
able, no rational avenue of advance can 
be seen. In such cases, it is best to ter- 
minate, or at least shelve, the project. 
But before deciding finally on termina- 
tion, an up-to-date “appreciation of the 
situation” should be prepared and as care- 
fully considered as that which launched 
the project on its way. 

There still remains, from a management 
point of view, the decision as to when, 
in the course of major projects, the actual 
executive control should pass from one 
division of the company to another. If I 
have made my points clearly, such transi- 
tions almost indicate themselves and 
should take place so smoothly that de- 
cisions of management will be compara- 
tively easy, except in those cases where 
the difficulties of the project preponderate. 

I said in opening: Find the right 
leaders, and the mechanism of organiza- 
tion and management become secondary ; 
fail to find them, and no organization can 
bring more than routine successes I 
might well have ended there, because after 
ali the analysis of managerial mechanisms, 
one must fall back on that overriding 
principle. 


Presented before The American Institute of 
Chemists, New York Section meeting, January 
26, 1945, under the title “The Chemist in Man- 
agement.” 
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' Searles Lake, with American Potash & Chemical Corp. plant in foreground 


LITHIUM from Searles Lake 


LITHIUM CONCENTRATES are now being produced from Searles Lake 


brine in a new plant of American Potash & Chemical Corp., potential capa- 


city of which is considerably in excess of prewar lithium requirements 


EARLES LAKE, located on the edge 
of the Mojave Desert in California, 
has long been a source of borax, potash, 
soda ash, sodium sulfate, bromine and 
other chemicals. Only recently, however, 
has it been exploited for its lithium values. 
Previously, all lithium compounds were 
produced from various complex lithium 
ores, but since 1938 the production of 
lithium compounds in the United States 
has been substantially increased by the 
entry of the American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation of Trona, California, ‘into 
the ranks of the primary producers. 
Searles Lake is in reality a desert salt- 
pan or playa. Following infrequent rains 
it may be covered with a few inches of 
water, but during most of the year the 
salt surface is dry and will easily support 
the weight of heavy vehicles. For the 
most part, the “lake” consists of a solid 
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body of crystalline salts extending to a 
depth of sixty to ninety feet. The exposed 
surface of the main salt body covers an 
area of approximately twelve square miles, 
while the extent of the total known de- 
posit is about thirty square miles, con- 
taining possibly 100,000,000 tons of alkali 
salts per square mile. 

The porosity or proportion of voids in 
the salt body has been variously estimated 
at 25 to 45 per cent. These voids are 
filled with a saturated brine. Wells drilled 
into the deposit extract this brine at 
the rate of about 17,500 tons per day as 
raw material for the production of the 
various chemicals produced at the Trona 
plant. 

Searles Lake brine has long been known 
to carry small amounts of lithium in solu- 
tion, but it was not until 1938 that a 
limited recovery of a new crude lithium 


compound was commenced at the plant of 
the American Potash & Chemical Co 
poration as an incidental co-product of 
other operations. This lithium “concen 
trate,” having a composition approxi 
mately represented by the formula 
LizNaPO4, has found a ready market due 
to its extremely high lithium content 
(19-21% LizO). 

The brine entering the Trona plant con 
tains approximately two tons of LizO pe: 
day equivalent to ten tons of the compound 
LigNaPO4. Not all of the material is 
availablé for recovery, considerable quan- 
tities being inevitably lost in the general 
plant operations and through occlusion as 
a trace impurity in the various plant 
products which aggregate over 450,000 
tons annually. However, early in 1942, 
when wartime needs for lithium were 
found greatly to exceed the domestic out- 
put capacity, an extensive research project 
was initiated by the American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation aimed at a sub- 
stantially increased recovery of this mate- 
rial. As a result of this work a new 
process was developed and tried out on a 
pilot plant scale during 1943. A novel 
lithium concentrate recovery plant was 
built early in 1944 and placed in success- 
ful operation during the past summer. 
This plant has quadrupled the original 
production and has a potential capacity 
considerably in excess of pre-war world 
lithium requirements. 
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INSECTICIDES and FUNGICIDES— 


Current Supply and Outlook 


by JOHN A. RODDA, Chief, Insecticides and Fungicides Unit, 


Chemicals Bureau, War Production Board 


SUPPLIES OF MATERIALS for insecticides and fungicides vary with the for- 


tunes of war, the exigencies of munitions production, and importations. 


Presented here are statistics on these 


war-scarce materials—their supply and 


their allocation to essential needs of agriculture and the armed forces. 


ONTACT of our troops with ma- 

laria and typhus-ridden areas has 
brought home dramatically to the average 
American the importance of insecticides. 
The outcome of several military encoun- 
ters throughout history has been decided, 
not by guns nor superior strategy but by 
the ravages of disease. 

It is impossible, of course, to determine 
exactly what share of credit for our suc- 
cesses in the Mediterranean and South- 
west Pacific is due to DDT and the 
aerosol bomb, but it is certain that their 
contribution was large. 

The emphasis placed on these “war 
babies,” however, has in some quarters 
minimized the essentiality of other mate- 
rials which are vitally required. 

There is no “miracle” insecticide which 
will control every type of insect, and 
there is no single fungicide which will 
eliminate or prevent every type of plant 
disease. Many types of both must be 
used specifically to combat the constant 
threat of disease to man as well as animal 
and plant life. 

A great host of individuals is contrib- 
uting daily to the accumulated knowledge 
of insect control. Entomologists and 
plant pathologists study life histories of 
insects and diseases and make recom- 
mendations to prevent insect devastations ; 
chemists compound mixtures designed to 
eliminate insects and diseases without 
causing plant injury; engineers design 
equipment for proper application of the 
various compounds; plant-breeders con- 
stantly endeavor to develop varieties or 
strains of plants which are resistant to 
insects and diseases. Colleges and uni- 
versities offer special training courses; 
and literature covering every phase in 
the control of insects and 
widely distributed. 

The economical use of manpower in 


diseases is 
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preparing soils, in applying fertilizers, in 
planting, in the use of seed inoculants and 
disinfectants and in proper cultivation is 
subject to numerous factors. Even then 
crops might still be partially or com- 
pletely destroyed unless insecticides and 
fungicides are properly used. These ma- 
terials are, therefore, an important part 
of our war effort. 

Many raw materials used in the pro- 
duction of insecticides and fungicides are 
in short supply because of a cut-off in 
imports and increased usage and are 
therefore subject to allocation by the 
War Production Board. For the past 


three years we have been struggling with 
raw material shortages, with allocations 
and directives, with interim allocations 
and stockpiles. 

We are greatly indebted to the chem- 
ical industry for finding the means to con- 
serve the already limited supplies through 





skillful utilization and distribution or 
through substitution, so that despite thes« 
restrictions, great strides have been mad 
in the control of insects and diseases. 


Arsenic 


Because of restricted imports and de- 
creased gold mining, arsenic was placed 


‘under allocation by WPB May 22, 1942, 


and is still subject to M-300 Schedule 46 
This commodity is principally a_ by 
product of copper and lead smelting, and 
in order to augment existing supplies, au- 
thority was obtained in 1943 to treat rich 
ores. Furthermore, arrangements were 
made through the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany to re-open several domestic mines 
and to import low grade crude ores from 
Peru. Currently about 85% of the avail 
able arsenic supplies are allocated to 
domestic agriculture, and the balance is 
spread between exports, pharmaceuticals, 
railroad weedkillers, dyestuffs, gas purifi- 
cation, glass manufacture and miscel- 
laneous uses. 

The War Food Administration, as 
claimant for domestic agriculture, has 
requested that WPB schedule the produc- 
tion of 90,000,000 Ibs. of lead arsenate 


The effect of insecticides on various flowers is studied in the greenhouse of a pest control 
laboratory. A good insecticide must not only control pests, but be harmless to the plant. 
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Common house flies are reared carefully in this “fly farm.” Evaluation of insecticides, 
utilizing these insects as controls, has been standardized in the Peet-Grady test. 


(about 50% of which is required for the 
control of apple insects) ; 28,000,000 Ibs. 
of calcium arsenate (this figure is low 
on account of carryover stocks in the Cot- 
ton South) and 1,700,000 Ibs. of paris 
green. In addition, a contingency of 
arsenic has been established for herbi- 
cides, several minor insecticides, and a 
reserve for potentially serious insect in- 
festations. 

The Foreign Economic Administration 
has requested WPB to schedule the pro- 
duction of 4,300,000 Ibs. of lead arsenate, 
3,038,000 Ibs. of calcium arsenate and 
1,860,000 Ibs. of paris green (in addition 
to its needs for white arsenic as such). 

While arsenic production is approxi- 
mately 20% less than 1944, it is possible, 
because of revisions in the programs of 
the various claimants, to assure adequate 
supplies of arsenicals. 

Recently, a critical shortage occurred 
in the supply of lead. Only 60% of 1944 
requirements could be approved by the 
Lead, Tin and Zinc Division; but the 
Chemicals Bureau of WPB has issued 
Order No. M-384 designed to provide for 
specific uses. In this way 90% of 1944 
production of lead arsenate has been au- 
thorized. 


Copper 

Copper chemicals were placed under 
allocation October 1, 1942, and are still 
subject to WPB Order M-300 Schedule 
47. Copper sulfate, one of the most 
widely used fungicides, is prepared from 
scrap copper and sulfuric acid and is also 
a by-product in the electrolytic refining 
of copper. It is specific for many fruit 
and vegetable crops and, as such, cannot 
be replaced by sulphur or any other com- 
pound. Certain seeds must be treated 
with copper carbonate or cuprous oxide; 
and soils deficient in copper require the 
application of copper salts. 

Approximately 100,000,000 Ibs. of cop- 
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per sulfate, 300,000 Ibs. of cuprous oxide, 
500,000 Ibs. of copper carbonate and 200,- 
000 Ibs. of copper oxychloride are required 
for agriculture annually. 

About 75,000,000 Ibs. of copper sulfate 
are required by Central and South Amer- 
ican countries for agricultural, mining 
and industrial purposes (85% is required 
for bananas). 

With wartime shortages of cuprous 
oxide (due to the need of this material 
for anti-fouling paints), even greater em- 
phasis is being placed on the needs for 
insoluble coppers. This is a combination 
having a higher percentage of copper 
than the normal blue vitriol of general 
use and is not as readily washed off plant 
surfaces, 


Other Inorganic Materials 


Cryolite, available in natural form from 
Greenland and in synthetic form (reaction 
between sodium and aluminum fluorides), 
is used extensively as a flux in aluminum 
manufacture but also has a wide use in 
agriculture for the control of fruit and 
vegetable insects. It has served as a 
partially suitable substitute for lead ar- 
senate, rotenone and pyrethrum. About 
8,000,000 Ibs. are utilized for this purpose 
annually. 

Sodium fluoride, produced from aque- 
ous hydrofluoric acid, is used as an in- 
gredient in cockroach powders and as 
an exterminator of poultry insects. Ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 Ibs. of this com- 
modity are required annually for these 
purposes. 

Sodium fluosilicate, manufactured from 
the acid fumes recovered as a by-product 
in the manufacture of superphosphates, is 
used in poison baits and as a substitute 
for sodium arsenite to the extent of about 
3,000,000 Ibs. per year. 

Mercury for insect control is used in 
the forms of corrosive sublimate and 
calomel whereas organic mercurials are 


utilized in the treatment of turis and seeds 
for fungicidal purposes. But the require- 
ments for mercurials in agriculture are 
very limited; more substantial quantities 
are used for pharmaceuticals, munitions, 
electrical equipment and 
paints. 


anti-fouling 


Rotenone 

Rotenone was placed under allocation 
January 23, 1943, and is still subject to 
WPB Order M-300 Schedule 49. End 
uses for domestic agriculture are deter- 
mined by the War Food Administration 
and are limited to those considered most 
essential. 

Rotenone insecticides are manufactured 
from certain tropical roots referred to 
commercially as Derris, Cube, Barbasco, 
Timbo, etc. Since rotenone is the princi- 
pal ether extractive of the roots, the com- 
mon practice has been to buy and sell this 
latter commcdity on the basis of rotenone 
content; but the roots normally contain 
other ether extractives which contribute 
definite toxic value. These include 
tephrosin, toxicarol and deguelin. Prior 
to Pearl Harbor, more than 60% of the 
United States supplies were imported 
from the Pacific area. Current supplies 
are obtained solely from Central and 
South America, about 90% coming from 
Peru. Approximately 4,423,000 Ibs. of 
5% rotenone were received in the 1944-45 
season of which 3,500,000 Ibs. were allo- 
cated to the United States and 860,000 
lbs. to the United Kingdom and Canada. 


Nicotine 


Certain varieties of leaf tobacco, waste 
and stems are utilized in the production 
of nicotine. There are four producers, 
but because of raw material shortages, 
only two are currently in operation. Last 
year, as in previous seasons, Commodity 
Credit Corporation procured about 22 mil- 
lion pounds of leaf tobacco which was 
diverted to nicotine production. 


Efforts are being made to obtain leaf 
tobacco for this season to supplement 
supplies of tobacco stems. The supply 
situation at present remains critical. 


Approximately 1,245,000 Ibs. of 100% 
nicotine are required annually for domes- 
tic purposes. It is used primarily against 
insects attacking fruits and vegetables. 
It is also used for the control of poultry 
insects and as an anthelmintic for sheep. 


Pyrethrum 


Pyrethrum was placed under allocation 
by WPB July 1, 1942, and it is now sub- 
ject to WPB Order M-300 Schedule 48. 

Pyrethrum in normal times was widely 
used as an ingredient in household and 
livestock insecticides, and substantial 
quantities were used for the control of 
insects attacking food crops. The normal 
consumption of this material in the United 
States was approximately 11,000,000 Ibs. 
(based on high test material). The 
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sources of supply for the most part have 
been British East Africa, Brazil, and 
Belgium Congo. Prior to 1939, rather 
large quantities were available from 
Japan. Preparations for Pearl Harbor 
and the war with the United States in 
i939 undoubtedly caused the exportation 
of pyrethrum from Japan to be curtailed. 

Fortunately, for the United States and 
Great Britain, the British colonial officials 
started the large scale production of 
pyrethrum in Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda in the late thirties. By 1939 and 
1940 the production of these three colonies 
approximated 12 million pounds of high- 
test flowers per year. 

When the military desired a material 
which was relatively non-toxic and quick 
in knockdown, they naturally turned to 
pyrethrum. Because of a lack of rain in 
British East Africa during 1941 and 1942, 
the pyrethrum crop suffered; the amount 
of pyrethrum available here in the United 
States during the latter part of 1942 and 
early 1943 was extremely short of actual 
military needs. For use in malarial areas 
throughout the world the Army developed 
a device which has become popularly 
known as the aerosol bomb. This bomb 
consists of a solution of purified pyreth- 
rum extract containing 20% pyrethins 
and sesame oil in Freon-12. The advan- 


tages of this type of device lie in its 
compactness, the facility with which it 
can be transported, and its effectiveness 
in the destruction of most flying insects 
such as the mosquitoes which 
malaria and yellow fever. 

In Italy, French North Africa and the 
Middle East, the Army was confronted 
with the problem of typhus. This disease 
is carried by body lice which are, in turn, 
probably carried by rodents and similar 
animals. The problems in the control of 
both the louse and the mosquito could 
best be solved by the use of a material 
such as pyrethrum. In preparing for the 
invasion of North Africa and eventually 
Sicily and Italy, the problem of an effec- 
tive louse powder was of paramount im- 
portance in military planning. There was 
not sufficient pyrethrum to provide mate- 
rial for both louse powder and the aerosol 
bomb, and accordingly, in June, 1943, the 
Army stopped the use of pyrethrum in 
the louse powder and recommended in its 
stead a 10% mixture of DDT and inert 
diluent. In this way all available pyreth- 
rum. was diverted for use in the aerosol 
program from then on. 

In the manufacture of purified pyr- 
ethrum extract, there are small amounts 
of residual waxes and fats which are 
returned in a form which cannot be used 
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Pyrethrum was formerly imported from British East Africa, Brazil, Belgian Congo, and Japan. 


Fortunately, British colonial officials started production in other colonies in the thirties. 
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in the military program. ese quanti- 
ties of material are diverted for other 
than military use, for those civilian and 
agricultural uses which are essential and 
for which no adequate substitute is avail- 
able. The War Food Administration sets 
up the approved agricultural end uses for 
the limited quantities of material which 
are available. The civilian allotments 
of this type of material go for the most 
part into uses where toxic materials such 
as the arsenicals and fluorides cannot be 
used. Incidentally, the aerosol bomb now 
contains a small percentage of DDT to 
add to the effectiveness of the pyrethrum. 
In the present formulation of the bomb 
the pyrethrum gives the necessary knock- 
down while the DDT contributes to the 
residual effectiveness of the insecticide. 


Synergistic Action 

Webster has defined synergism as “co- 
operative action of discrete agencies such 
that the total effect is greater than the 
sum of the two effects taken independ- 
ently; the opposite of antagonism, as in 
the action of mixtures of certain drugs.” 

In the early thirties the insecticide in- 
dustry was made aware of the phenom- 
enon of synergism. The first example 
was the addition of a small amount of 
rotenone to a pyrethrum-kerosene insec- 
ticide ; this boosted the toxicity of the fin- 
ished product to a degree greater than 
if its effect was merely additive. The first 
commercial development of a synergist 
was the addition of IN-930, which is the 
popular name for isobutylundecylenamide, 
to a kerosene-pyrethrum mixture. There 
are many other conibinations of chemicals 
with active insecticidal ingredients which 
give a synergistic effect. Many chemical 
companies are today engaged in research 
attempting to find additional synergistics. 
Some of those which have shown promise 
belong to the class of benzamides; others 
are materials found in the sesame seed; 
the alkaloid found in black pepper has 
also shown some synergistic properties. 


Oils and Diluents 


Pine oil is useful in insecticides used 
for horticultural purposes and in cattle 
sprays. It is also an effective disinfectant. 
Besides its toxic action, pine oil has char- 
acteristics which in agricultural sprays 
contribute emulsifying properties. 

Vegetable oils is a large group of oils 
which are useful to growers. Cottonseed 
oil, and soybean oil used with cuprous 
oxide offer an effective treatment for 
blue mold disease on tobacco. Oleic acid 
(red oil) is a good emulsifier. 

Actual figures regarding quantities of 
oils used are not readily available but a 
a rough estimate would probably indicate 
that about 75,000,000 gallons of petroleum 
oils and about 1,400,000 gallons of pine oil 
are used annually for insecticide pur- 
poses. 

There are numerous types of materials 
used as inert diluents for dust insecticides, 
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but tonnage-consumption figures are not 
available. 

A partial list of these materials would 
include pyrophyllite, diatomaceous earth, 
talc, bentonite, silica, walnut shell flour, 
kaolin, gypsum, and lime. 

Lime is used in the manufacture of 
calcium arsenate, lime-sulfur and copper- 
lime dusts. It is also used in the prep- 
aration of sprays and dusts such as Bor- 
deaux mixture. The grade of lime most 
generally used is referred to as hydrated 
lime (high-calcium). Approximately 
400,000,000 pounds are used annually. 

Pyrophyllite is mined principally in 
North Carolina and used extensively in 
the eastern part of the country. Large 
quantities are required by the armed 
forces, at times causing a shortage in 
supplies for other purposes, but agricul- 
tural uses have a high priority. 


Synthetic Chemicals 


In the early thirties many of the large 
chemical and insecticidal manufacturers 
in the United States began the systematic 
examination of synthetic organic com- 
pounds in search of those possessing insec- 
ticidal and fungicidal value. Because the 
common house fly can be reared success- 
fully throughout the year and because 
methods for evaluating insecticides, using 
the fly as a test insect, have been stand- 
ardized through the Peet-Grady test, 
compounds having insecticidal value have 
for the most part been tested as fly sprays. 
More than 1300 compounds have been 
mentioned in over 77 patents issued be- 
tween January 1938 and June 1941 as 
potential substitutes for pyrethrum as an 
ingredient of fly sprays. 

An early-discovered substitute for 
pyrethrum is the general class of aliphatic 
thiocyanates: Among these is the type of 
insecticidal raw material illustrated by 
isobornyl thiocyanoacetate. Several de- 
rivatives of aniline, acetamide, benzoic 
acid, ethane, cthanol, ether, and many 
other compounds have been developed. 

The first synthetic organic compounds 
tested as stomach poisons for insects were 
dye and dye intermediates, originally man- 
ufactured for moth-proofing wool. Some 
of these were of the “Eulan” series which, 
for the most part, were complicated 
aromatic compounds. Although moth- 
proofing compounds in general act as 
stomach poisons to clothes-eating insects, 
a large field remains to be explored for 
possible use of these materials as protec- 
tion for food crops. 

Until recently entomologists and plant 
pathologists depended exclusively upon 
such materials as copper, sulphur, mer- 
cury, and zine for controlling fungicidal 
and bacterial injuries to growing plants. 
It has been only recently that organic 
fungicides—with the exception of for- 
maldehyde, carbon bisulfide and a few 
others—have been used as seed disinfec- 
tants. The successful introduction of 
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their product: 


oral ingestion? 


cide is used? 


be developed. 





CHECKLIST FOR NEW INSECTICIDES 


EFORE placing a new insecticide on the market, manufacturers will 
save themselves much time, money and trouble, according to Dr. 
F. C. Bishopp of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, if 
they can answer fully and satisfactorily the following questions about 


1. How effective is it for killing insects? 


2. What is its toxicity to higher animals and man, by contact and by 


3. What is its toxicity to plants and the soil? 


4. Can it be compounded in such a way as to make it satisfactory for 
application under the many and diverse conditions under which an insecti- 


5. Is it compatible with the common fungicides? In many cases it is 
desirable to compound an insecticide with materials to control plant diseases. 
6. Can it be applied with standard equipment? Under wartime conditions 
this is especially important, since new methods and equipment cannot easily 


7. What are the limits of its usefulness? The universal insecticide is 
just about in the same class as the universal solvent. 








tetrachloroquinone as a seed disinfectant 
opened up this field to the organic chem- 
ists. Several new compounds have been 
produced commercially for such use, the 
most important of which are the carba- 
mates. At the present time Fermate, 
arason, dithane, are but a few of the 
compounds of this series which are used. 


DDT 


About 1874, Othmar Zeidler, a German 
graduate student, synthesized dichloro- 
diphenyltrichloroethane. Neither Zeidler 
nor the scientific world was aware of its 
significance; the new compound was ac- 
corded only six lines of notation in the 
German literature. 

Several years ago Paul Muller, a chem- 
ist with the Geigy Company in Switzer- 
land, again synthesized the compound and 
found that, combined with a carrier, it 
provided an effective insecticidal composi- 
tion. In 1939 the potato crop in Switzer- 
land was threatened by an infestation of 
Colorado potato beetles. Geigy made 
some of the material available to the 
Swiss agricultural officials, and DDT 
was on its way to fame and fortune. It 
is reported that 150-200 tons of this ma- 
terial were used in Switzerland in 1941. 

In September, 1942, a small sample of 
this material was given to a representa- 
tive of the WFA in Washington as a 
compound of insecticidal interest. A pound 
sample was: sent to the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine in No- 
vember, 1942, for analysis and laboratory 
experimentation. By April 22, 1943, a 
total of 7 lbs. ef material was either im- 
ported or made in this country. 

With the combined effort of the sci- 
entists in the above bureau, OSRD, the 
Surgeon General’s Office of the Army, 
and other interested scientific bodies, an 


“all out” effort was inaugurated to deter- 
mine the full extent of the efficacy of 
DDT and DDT-insecticide compositions 
against pests affecting the military. Dur- 
ing June, 1943, the Army gave tentative 
approval to DDT-pyrophyllite mixture as 
a body louse powder in view of the in- 
creasingly critical scarcity of pyrethrum, 
which was needed for the aerosol program. 
Late in September, WPB was asked 
by the Army and Navy to provide addi- 
tional facilities for the production of 
DDT. Originally, two plants were ap- 
proved; but in December two more were 
planned, and in May, 1944, six additional 
producers were included in the program. 
Thirteen manufacturers produced more 
than 2,000,000 Ibs. in January, 1945, 
compared to 1,000 Ibs. in April, 1943. 


Repellents 

As a companion to the aerosol bomb, 
the armed services have developed insect 
repellents to repel flying insects on the 
general theory that a bug repelled is 
a bug that won’t bite. Some of the more 
successful of these are indalone (butyl 
mesityl oxide oxalate), dimethyl phtha- 
late, and Rutger’s 612 (ethyl hexanediol). 

These briefly described commodities 
form only a portion of the vast arsenal 
of ammunition vitally necessary to combat 
the destructive insects and diseases which 
attack everything connected with human 
life. Crops, livestock, stored foods, build- 
ing structures, clothing, rugs, upholstery, 
and textiles are constantly exposed to at- 
tack. Damage exceeding three billion dol- 
lars is incurred each year. 

The contribution made by industry in 
the development of materials utilized in 
the preparation of insecticides and fungi- 
cides has been an important part of the 
war effort. 













Three-Dimensional Drawings Aid 
PLANT LAYOUT Visualization 


by H. W. BRINKERHOFF, Manager, Technical Data Service 
Chemical Division, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Cleveland, O. 


B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY'S Chemical Division keeps a chemical 
engineer-artist busy full time making isometric visualizations of new plant 
layouts and alterations. Though less flexible than actual models, the three- 


dimensional sketches have many of the same advantages and in addition are 


cheaper, quicker to make, and more convenient to handle and store. 


HEMICAL ENGINEERING is one 

thing and illustrating is another, 
and it’s seldom that the twain do meet, 
but the Chemical Division of B. F. Good- 
rich Co. has succeeded in mating these 
strangers in an unusual but valuable union. 
Isometric drawings, executed to scale and 
in considerable detail, are used to give 
clear, factual engineer’s-eye views of 
process manufacturing plans which other- 
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wise would be a confusing welter of blue 
prints. 

The three-dimensional drawings are 
prepared by E. E. Ketcham, chemical en- 
gineer and artist of the Chemical Divi- 
sion technical staff. They have proved 
invaluable for a number of purposes. 
For instance, a complete book has been 
compiled showing all equipment, positions 
of operators, locations of valves and con- 
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trols, and the different operating levels 
of the division’s entire Geon polyvinyl 
resin plant at Louisville, Kentucky. In 
this job the flow of materials is indicated 
by vari-colored pipelines, and the books 
have been used as process instruction 
sheets for training new techincal person- 
nel and for acquainting non-technical 
members of management with the func- 
tioning of the plant. 


Aid in Locating Valves and Controls 


The drawings have other uses, too. 
When plant additions and new construc- 
tion plans have reached the specification 
point, Ketcham’s work gives a three- 
dimensional view of the proposed con- 
struction complete with operators at their 
stations, and from these details engineers 
can correct the locations of valves for 
better convenience, ascertain the visibility 
and utility of control panels and determine 
such things as the proper placement of 
storage areas and the most efficient flow 
of raw materials. At this stage of plan- 
ning, an isometric drawing often saves 
valuable time and money by bringing to 
light necessary process changes or equip- 
ment relocation before construction actu- 
ally proceeds. 

But the dlustration technique has its 
post-construction uses, too. Once not 
long ago the technical supervision of the 
division requested an appropriation to 
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replace a piece of valuable equipment. The 
tug in the deal was the difficulty of ex- 
plaining to a group of semi-technical ex- 
ecutives just why the equipment must 
be replaced. “Does it work all right 
now?” “Yes, it works, but it’s costing us 
money to keep it in operation.” “Why?” 
“Well, the equipment must be cleaned oc- 
casionally, and because of its location the 
job is too difficult. It should be redesigned 
and rebuilt.” That was tough to visualize, 
so Ketcham illustrated the problem. No 
more questions were asked. The job 
was approved. 

Beyond the obvious uses of the draw- 
ings for technical purposes, they are use- 
ful, too, in the broader fields of safety 
and employee relations. By carefully ex- 
amining a drawing of a new plant or 
process, engineers can determine where 
safety hazards may appear and thus re- 
move the causes before the trouble starts. 
And by tracing each manual operation of 
a process on the drawing it is often pos- 
sible to eliminate uncomfortable, obnox- 










ious or excessively tiring actions by the 
operators, thus making the jobs as pleas- 
ant as possible. 

Isometric drawings have a very real 
engineering value in some instances. Re- 
cently Chemical .Division engineers have 
experimented with the use of these draw- 
ings in place of piping layouts for rela- 
tively simple installations. By following 
the drawing, a pipefitter can see exactly 
where the piping goes, how it is to be 
used, and what he is likely to run into 
in the way of odd bends, unions and ob- 
structions. Ordinarily, piping layouts take 
a considerable amount of time to prepare 
and almost as long to decipher intelli- 
gently. 


Advantages Over Models 


The Chemical Division has occasionally 
used models as illustrations, especially in 
showing new plant construction. These 
were made to scale of transparent plastic 
and sectionalized so that whole units could 
be removed or shifted. But for routine 


visualization, models were too expensive 
and took too long to make. Besides, mod- 
els cannot be bound in compact book form 
for. ready reference, and the maze of 
piping necessary to process operations 
was virtually impossible to duplicate. 

Ketcham uses a very simple method of 
working. In preparing drawings of pro- 
posed construction or process changes he 
sketches directly from blueprints, trans- 
lating the details into a three-dimensional 
overall picture. Working carefully with 
a sketch pad he follows every pipe, lo- 
cates every valve, draws each piece of 
equipment and traces the process through 
every level. He roughs out the flow, de- 
termines the perspective necessary and 
arrives at the proper proportions. This 
rough is then filled in in detail—piping, 
equipment, controls take their places. The 
whole job is rechecked for accuracy, and 
then a finished drawing is made. 

When he makes drawings of existing 
units for use as instruction sheets or as 
visualizations for plant changes, Ketcham 
works right out in the plant with a pencil 
and tracing pad, following the process 
from floor to floor or building to build- 
ing. On his drawing board these rough 
sketches take form as comprehensive il- 
lustrations of flow and equipment. 
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or The idea behind the three-dimensional drawings was 
ty conceived by Dr. Frank K. Schoenfeld, technical director 
, of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Division. The talent on the 
ne job is provided by (1) E. E. Ketcham, University of 
of Michigan, 37 Ch.E., and (2) E. E. Ketcham, Carnegie 
si Institute of Technology art school. Ketcham, shown above 
a at his drawing board and at right sketching in one of the 
Goodrich plants, manages to combine his alter-egos with 
res a minimum of fuss. He complains, mildly, that Ketcham, 
to the engineer, must sometimes bludgeon Ketcham, the artist, 
ip- into resisting the inclination to go all out for art, but 
“il usually the engineer wins. 
its 
10t Ketcham works with standard drafting materials, plus 
he crayon, air brush and water colors. The work is tedious but 
interesting, he says, and just to keep himself out of mis- 
to chief he goes to school two nights a week—art school. 
ies March, 1945 411 











More Higher Court Decisions 
Involving Chemicals 


LEO T. PARKER, Attorney at Law, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS the higher courts have rendered 


decisions which, in one way or another, concern a majority of manufacturers 


and sellers of chemicals. Many of these modern decisions reverse older law. 


In this article, some of the most noteworthy of the recent decisions involving 


chemicals are reviewed. 


Sales to City, County or State 


ALL PERSONS and corporations selling 
chemicals, or other merchandise, to any 
public institution do so at their own risk. 
They must know that the one who makes 
the purchase is legally and lawfully au- 
thorized to do so. 

For illustration, in Missouri-Kansas 
Chemical Company v. Christian County, 
180 S. W. (2d) 735, it was disclosed that 
a chemical company sued a county to 
recover payment of several hundred dol- 
lars for soap and disinfectant sold to the 
county for use in the courthouse and alms- 
house. 

The chemical company contended that 
it was entitled to judgment for the full 
amount because the county budget law 
does not affect its transactions with Chris- 
tian County. 

During the trial the county authorities 
contended that the county was not liable 
although the materials were received and 
used by the county. The testimony showed 
that a state law provides that valid con- 
tracts of this nature must be made by a 
majority of the judges of the county 
court. 

The chemical company proved that the 
contracts of purchase were signed by the 
courthouse janitor. Furthermore, the 


testimony indicated that the presiding ‘ 


judge had authorized the janitor:to make 
the purchases. Notwithstanding thisstesti- 
mony the higher court refused to hold 
the chemical company entitled to recover 
payment for the merchandise purchased 
and used by the county. This court said: 

“Under the circumstances the janitor 
was not the agent of the county and his 
purchases did not bind the county. The 
same is true of the presiding judge. He 
likewise was not the agent of the county. 
nor did he have authority in his individual 
capacity as presiding judge to make a 
contract on behalf of the county . . . There 
is no record of the county court authoriz- 
ing the purchase of the materials. A 
county court is a court of record and 
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speaks only through its records; verbal 
understandings with county judges are not 
valid.” 


Proper Labels 


MODERN HIGHER COURTS consistently hold 
that a manufacturer who falsely labels 
a product as safe when it is dangerous 
is liable to the person injured. However, 
the higher court will consider the “whole” 
label and not merely a few words when 
deciding whether a chemical is falsely 
labeled. 

For example, in Bender v. William 
Cooper and Nephews, Inc., 55 N. E. (2d) 
94, it was shown that a woman suffered 
serious injuries to her eye when she was 
pouring a disinfectant into a can and 
some of the disinfectant splashed in her 
eye. She sued ‘the’ manufacturer and al- 
leged that she was entitled to recover 
heavy damages because the can had a 
label thereon which stated that the con- 
tents were “safe and non-irritating.” The 
higher court refused, to hold the manu- 
facturer liable, saying: 

“The weakness . of- plaintiff’s case is 
that she takes from the label a few words 
and bases: her, claim: upon these words, 
ignoring all other «statements on the 


» label.” 


Also, see Carmen v. Eli Lilly and Com- 


‘pany, 32 N. E. (2d) ‘729, where the 


higher court held that the decedent was 
bound to consider the pamphlet accom- 
panying the package as a whole, and not 
single out and rely upon a single word 
or paragraph to the exclusion of the rest. 

On the other hand, see Cahill v. Inecto, 
Inc., 203 N. Y. S. 1, where the manu- 
facturer of a hair dye advertised it and 
represented t6 the general public that it 
was suitable for use as a hair dye, and 
for application’ to the head as such. 

A person used the hair dye as directed 
and a few hours after applying it serious 
consequences developed. The seller was 
held liable. And again in Kolberg, 93 
Cal. App. 609, it was held that the manu- 


facturer of a chemical inherently danger: - 
ous to orange trees was liable for in- 
juries to an orchard from the use of such 
compound, although purchased through a 
middleman. 


Safety Statutes Violated 


Emp.oyers who violate state safety stat- 
utes automatically become liable for in- 
juries to employes who may sue for 
damages instead of applying for com- 
pensation under the State Workmen's 
Compensation Act. 

For illustration, in Lockhart v. Kansas 
City, 175 S. W. (2d) 814, an employe 
sued his employer for $50,000 damages 
for personal injuries and disease, claimed 
to have been caused by dusty conditions 
where he worked in the chemical build- 
ing. The testimony proved that substances 
prepared and used in the plant caused de- 
leterious and poisonous dust in the build- 
ing in which the employe worked so that 
it was inhaled by him in dangerous quan- 
tities which caused permanent incapaci- 
tating injuries and disease. The employe 
proved that the employer had violated the 
state health and safety statutes applicable 
generally to employers. 

* Although the lower court refused to 


* allow, the employe damages, the higher 
» court reyersed the verdict and held the 


employer liable. 


New Ceiling Price Law 


THE HIGHER couRTS have consistently 
held all. “ceiling” or frozen price laws 
and regulations valid and effective. How- 
ever, recently the higher courts have 
rendered new decisions of interest. 

For example, in Buckley v. Bowles, 
143 Fed. (2d) 877, it was shown that a 
manufacturer ordered printing of a new 
catalogue quoting higher prices on his 
products. However, publication of the 
catalogue was delayed. 

In the meantime the manufacturer con- 
tracted to sell certain products to a 
seller at the higher prices listed in the 
new catalogue, because actually he was 
losing money selling at the old catalogue 
prices. 

On May 11, 1942, the prices became 
subject to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation, which had been issued o1 
April 28, 1942. This regulation fixed as 
the maximum price the highest price 
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which the manufacturer had charged for 
the same commodity delivered by him in 
March, 1942. It was the manufacturer’s 
misfortune that his price increases listed 
in the new catalogue, and which went into 
effect for deliveries on and after April 
1, just missed coming within the deadline 
set by the regulation. 

The manufacturer argued that he 
should not be compelled to sell his prod- 
ucts at the losing price of March, 1942, 
because he intended publicly to increase 
his prices to all purchasers if publica- 
tion of the new catalogue had not been 
delayed due to a trade-mark litigation. 

However, the higher court held the 
manufacturer must sell his products at 
the old prices. 

On the other hand, see the new case 
of Bowles, 145 Fed. Rep. 482. In this 
case a manufacturer sold his product 
during March, 1942, to all customers but 
one for 60 cents per hundred pounds. In 
January, 1942, he made a contract with 
a purchaser to sell the product at $1.50 
per hundred pounds. The manufacturer 
did not deliver any merchandise to this 
purchaser during March, 1942, but the 
higher court held that his ceiling price 
was established at $1.50 per hundred 
pounds, because this purchaser had a 
right to make purchases during March 
at this higher price. 

Also, see Taylor, 150 Pac. (2d) 839, 
where the higher court held that if a 
state law specifies that merchandise, 
owned by the state, must be sold to the 
highest bidder at public auction, the sale 
is legal although the highest bidder pays 
more than the ceiling price established 


by the 0.P.A. 


Lease Not Forfeited 


MODERN HIGHER COURTS consistently hold 
that the only conceivable benefit which a 
forfeiture of a lease would confer upon 
a landlord is that he might, if relieved of 
the present tenant, be able to lease the 
premises at a larger rental. Therefore, 
the courts will not cancel a lease unless 
the contract between the landlord and 
tenant clearly expresses this intention. 


For example, in Clerc Chemical Com- 
pany v. Sanford, 142 Fed. Rep. (2d) 672, 
it was shown that a chemical company 
leased a building to another chemical 
company. The lease contract contained 
a clause to the effect that if the Purax 
Chemical Products Company shall be 
adjudicated a bankrupt, then and in that 
event the lessor (landlord) shall have 
the option to terminate this lease as of 
the tenth day after the adjudication of 
bankruptcy. Later the lessee chemical 
company assigned its lease to the Clerc 
Chemical Company which became bank- 
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An idea of the size of Kobuta is afforded by this partial view of the plant 


KOBUTA’S BYPRODUCTS 


ORE than butadiene and 
4 styrene—of which it pro- 
duces about one-seventh of the 
nation’s total supply—is coming 
from Rubber Reserve’s huge 200- 
acre plant at Kobuta, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., according to Dan. M. 
Rugg, vice-president, Koppers Co. 
Butadiene Division, which operates 
the plant. 

In addition to the two synthetic 
rubber base materials, a number 
of other chemicals are produced 
from the byproduct oils and gases 
of butadiene manufacture. Ether, 
recovered from the oils, is being 
used to replace ethyl alcohol in 
the production of styrene. A plant 
now under construction at Kobuta 
will recover ethylene gas. This 
also will be used in producing 
styrene and will replace more al- 
cohol. This plant is expected to 
be placed in operation in April 
of this year. “With the recovered 
ethylene gas and ether being sub- 
stituted for ethyl alcohol, Kobuta 
will be self-sufficient insofar as 
the alcohol requirements for 
styrene are concerned,” Mr. Rugg 
said, “and, it is estimated nearly 
10,000,000 gallons of alcohol will 
be saved.” 

Toluene, in the amount of some 
50,000 to 60,000 gallons a month, 
is being currently recovered from 
the production of styrene at Ko- 
buta. This goes into the nation’s 
TNT and aviation gasoline. There 
also has been a recovery of second- 
ary butylbenzene, which has gone 
to various oil companies for blend- 
ing in aviation gasoline. Also re- 


covered have been large quantities 
of polyethylbenzene. This has 
been supplied those companies us- 
ing the alkylation process, as feed 
stock for production of ethyl- 
benzene. 

During the period from June 
through November, 1944, some 
16,000,000 pounds of ethylbenzene 
were produced at Kobuta for use 
in the nation’s aviation gasoline 
program. At present, due to a 
shortage of benzol, Kobuta is pro- 
ducing only enough ethylbenzene 
for its own styrene requirements. 

Other chemicals, such as butanol, 
and other gases are being experi- 
mentally produced at Kobuta, Mr. 
Rugg said. For some of these the 
uses and markets are known. 
Others are entirely new chemicals, 
the end uses of which have yet 
to be determined. , 

Some quantities of dicyclopenta- 
diene and xylene, the latter used 
as a solvent, also are being pro 
duced at Kobuta during the manu 
facture of butadiene and styrene. 
These have been supplied to vari- 
ous chemical companies. 

The residual by-product oils and 
gases, after recovery of the chemi- 
cals named above, are being used 
as fuel in the process furnaces at 
Kobuta, Mr. Rugg said. He added 
that, as research disclosed com- 
mercial possibilities for those 
chemicals so far recovered, or re 
sulted in the discovery of other 
chemicals, together with uses and 
markets for the same, still further 
use would be made of these by- 
product oils and gases. 
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rupt. The question presented the court 
was whether the above clause in the lease 
contract entitled the landlord to cancel 
the lease with respect to the Clerc Chemi- 
ca! Company, the assignee. The lower 
court held in the negative since the origi- 
nal lease contract did not state that the 
contract would be cancelled if the asignee 
became bankrupt. This court also held 
tliat the lease was part of the bankrupt’s 
estate and to be disposed of as such. The 
Reilly Tar and Chemical Corporation, 
appealed to the higher court which, how- 
ever, approved the verdict. 


State Law Must Specify 
Liability 

OsviousLy, no manufacturer is liable in 
damages for unusual occurrences, unless 
a valid state law defines the liability. 

For illustration, in Sterling Aluminum 
Products, Inc., v. Shell Oil Company, 
140 Fed. (2d) 801, it was shown that a 
purchaser informed the manufacturer that 
he desired a penetrative fluid that was 
non-corrosive, non-inflammable and non- 
explosive, for testing automobile motor 
blocks for cracks. The manufacturer sup- 
plied a chemical product which, when 
being used, effected death of an employe 
occasioned by the fact that his clothing 
had caught fire and burned him to death 
when a freeze plug blew out of a fluid- 
filled motor block and shattered an elec- 
tric light globe which ignited the fluid. 

The employe’s employer paid compen- 
sation insurance amounting to $4,000 to 
the employe’s dependents and then sued 
the chemical manufacturer to recover this 
amount. 

The higher court refused to hold the 
manufacturer liable to the employe’s em- 
ployer because no state law specified that 
manufacturers or sellers are liable in 
damages for injuries sustained under the 
above circumstances. 


Patent Not Allowed 


MODERN HIGHER COURTS have adopted the 
rule that when an inventor, or patentee, 
sues to compel the issuance of a patent, 
the burden is on the inventor to show that 
he is entitled to more protection than the 
Patent Office gave him. His failure to 
conform with this rule will result in an 
unfavorable verdict. 

For illustration, in Monsanto Chemical 
Company v. Coe, 145 Fed. (2d) 18, it 
was shown that a chemical company sued 
the Commissioner of Patents, to compel 
the issuance of a patent to cover the 
process of adding to hard water certain 
specifically named chemicals called tri- 
phosphates and tetraphosphates in order 
to soften it. In refusing to hold in favor 
of the chemical company, the higher court 
said: 

“The only real problem is to prevent 
patents from becoming a monopoly on 
technical progress in defiance of the 
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Constitution. It is a discovery of a por- 
tion of the chemistry of softening water.” 


Basic Patent Rejected 

No INVENTOR is entitled to a basic claim, 
unless he proves that his invention is new 
in every respect. 

For example, in Application of Oppen- 
auer, 143 Fed. (2d) 974, it was shown 
that an inventor filed an application for 
a patent on a process for manufacturing 
“polycyclic ketones which comprises sub- 
jecting an unsaturated polycyclic alcohol 
in which it is theoretically possible for at 
least one hydroxyl group to be replaced 
by a keto group to the action of an excess 
of an organic compound selected from the 
group consisting of aldehydes and ketones 
in the presence of an alcoholate selected 
from a class consisting of the tertiary 
aluminum and chloro-magnesium alco- 
holates.” 

The higher court held this claim void 
and gave as its reason that a process for 
oxidizing unsaturated polycyclic alcohols 
is too broad because all unsaturated poly- 
cyclic alcohols mentioned in the specifica- 
tion and disclosures were members of a 
single class of polycyclic alcohols. 


Trade-Mark Infringed 


IF A TRADE-MARK is confusing or danger- 
ous to the buying public it cannot be 
registered in the United States Patent 
Office. 

See Campbell Products, Inc., v. John 
Wyeth and Bro., Inc., 143 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
977. The facts of this case are that a 
company registered in the United States 
Patent Office the trade-mark “Alulotion” 
on a product which is poisonous. It is 
used for the treatment of a highly con- 
tagious skin disease. 

Another manufacturer applied for a 
trade-mark on “Alutropin” the name of 
a nonpoisonous colloidal aluminum-hy- 
droxide fortified with homatropinemethyl- 
bromide. The higher court refused to 
permit the manufacturer to register this 
trade-mark, and said: 

“Since they are both sold from the same 
shelves in the drug stores, it is our view 
that the goods of the parties are of the 
same descriptive properties and that the 
trade-marks are confusingly similar.” 


Bulk Mislabeled 


A MODERN HIGHER courT has held that 
although chemicals are shipped in bulk, 
they must be properly labeled. 

For instance, in Arner Company, Inc., 
v. United States, 142 Fed. (2d) 730, it 
was shown that a manufacturer shipped 
f.0. b. from New York to a drug company 
in Massachusetts certain chemicals seized 
on the premises of the drug company 
while in the bulk package in which they 
had been shipped. The chemicals were 
to be repackaged by the drug company for 
the retail trade. 


The United States authorities alleged 
that the drugs were misbranded in that 
the label did not contain the required 
names of the active ingredients of the 
preparation and contained no statement 
of warning and directions. 

Although the company intended to 
comply with the law by packaging and 
labeling the tablets to conform to the law 
before sale to the consumer, the higher 
court upheld legality of the seizure. 


Warehouse Liable for 
Conversion 

A MODERN HIGHER court has held that if 
a warehouseman converts stored merchan- 
dise he must pay the holder of the ware- 
house receipt an amount based upon the 
retail ceiling price established by the 
O. P. A., instead of the wholesale ceiling 
price. 

See Zemel v. Commercial Warehouses, 
Inc., 38 Atl. (2d) 132. A company pur- 
chased alcohol and chemicals at wholesale 
prices, and delivered same to warehouse- 
man. The shipment comprised forty-four 
drums of alcohol, each containing fifty- 
four gallons. Approximately eighteen 
months later the company tendered to the 
warehouseman the storage charges and 
demanded delivery of the forty-four 
drums, but only thirty-eight drums were 
redelivered. The company instituted suit 
to recover damages for conversion of the 
six drums of alcohol. 

During the trial, testimony was given 
which proved that on the same day the 
company presented the warehouse receipt 
and demanded delivery of the alcohol, the 
Office of Price Administration had fixed 
a wholesale ceiling price on alcohol at 
87 cents a gallon, and has also fixed a 
retail ceiling price at $1.40 a gallon. 

The counsel for the warehouseman con- 
tended that he should be held liable only 
for the lower ceiling price of 87 cents per 
gallon of alcohol which he had converted. 
However, the higher court held the ware- 
houseman liable on the basis of $1.40 per 
gallon. 


What Is a Dividend? 


THE worp “dividend” often is used to 
refer to the payment of a portion of the 
profit of a corporation to its stockholders, 
but it has many other meanings. 

For example, in Oilwell Chemical & 
Materials Company v. Petroleum Supply 
Company, 148 Pac. (2d) 720, it was 
shown that the Oilwell Chemical and 
Materials Company was _ incorporated. 
The question arose over division of cor- 
poration profits. The court held: 

“There is eminent authority holding 
that where the stockholders of a corpora- 
tion agree upon a distribution of its profits 
among all of the stockholders, such a 
distribution is a dividend even though 
the law requiring that the dividend be 
declared by formal action of the board of 
directors was not observed.” 
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Revision of Price Indexes. 
for CHEMICALS and DRUGS 


DROP IN PRICE INDEXES for drugs and pharmaceuticals from 217.2 to 
106.9 for December, 1944, and for chemicals from 104.8 to 94.8 results 
from change in method of calculation of applicable excise tax and quantity 
weight assigned to undenatured alcohol. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
revised its wholesale price index numbers 
for drugs and pharmaceuticals and for 
chemicals and allied products for the 
period from October, 1941, to December, 
1944, inclusive, reflecting a change in the 
method of computing the net tax appli- 
cable to the quoted price of undenatured 
ethyl alcohol and a reduction in the 
quantity weight assigned to this com- 
modity for calculation of the index. 

The price for non-beverage undenatured 
alcohol now used for index computations 
is the fully tax-paid price less the 
“drawback” or rebate, which first became 
effective on November 1, 1942. This pro- 
cedure has been adopted because the tax 
refund is now being paid on a very large 
and increasing proportion of non-beverage 
undenatured alcohol. The quantity weight 
for alcohol has been reduced to about 
one-fourth of its former amount and now 
represents only that portion of the total 
which was consumed by the drug indus- 
try in the years to which the weights for 
the wholesale price index relate. Begin- 
ning with October, 1941, and until the 
drawback became effective on November 
1, 1942, the revisions in the indexes are 
due solely to this reduction in the quantity 
weight. From November, 1942, through 
December, 1944, the revisions result 
from both the reduction in the quantity 
weight and the adjustment in the net tax. 
These revisions have been made on the 
basis of recently available tax data and 
after consultation with representatives of 
the industry. 


Revised and Previous Indexes 

The Bureau’s revised index number for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals for December 
1944 is 106.9 (1926=100) compared with 
the previously published figure of 217.2. 
For chemicals and allied products, the 
revised figure is 94.8 instead of 104.8. 
The major differences between the revised 
and unrevised indexes result from changes 
in the excise taxes on alcohol. For ex- 
ample, when the tax on 190 proof alcohol 
was raised from $7.60 to $11.40 per gallon 
in November, 1942, the previously pub- 
lished index for drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals increased 28.4 percent, and that 
for chemicals and allied products in- 
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creased 3.4 percent between October and 
November. As a drawback of $7.125 per 
190 proof gallon also became effective on 
that date, the reduction of $3.325 in the 
net tax caused a decrease in the same 
period of 11.1 percent in the revised index 
for drugs and pharmaceuticals and of 1.3 
percent for chemicals and allied products. 
From March to April, 1944, the previous- 
ly published indexes rose 33.2 and 5 per- 
cent for drugs and pharmaceuticals and 
chemicals and allied products, respective- 
ly, because the gross tax increased $5.70 
per 190 proof gallon. The revised series 
show increases from March to April, 
1944, of only 5.3 and 0.5 percent, respec- 
tively, because the drawback was _ in- 
creased by $4.275 at the same time, off- 
setting most of the tax increase. 


Deduction from Gross Tax 


In the past, the price on undenatured 
alcohol used for index computations in- 
cluded the full Federal tax. This was in 
accordance with the bureau’s general 
policy of including an excise fax in the 
price of a commodity when the tax direct- 
ly affects the purchase price. In the case 
of ethyl alcohol, the Bureau also followed 
the practice of trade periodicals which, 
even during the past two years when a 
drawback was allowed, published a price 
which included the full tax. 

Although the drawback became effec- 
tive on November 1, 1942, the Bureau did 
not immediately change its procedure 
since data essential for determining how 
the drawback should be handled were not 
available. Some time necessarily elapsed 
before any information could be compiled 
with respect to the number of gallons of 
alcohol eligible for the drawback, the per- 
centage of gallonage receiving the draw- 
back, and the proportion subject to a 
drawback used by the drug and pharma- 
ceutical industry. This was complicated by 


the accounting procedure wherein the 
seller pays the full tax and bills this 


amount to the purchaser, and it is the 
responsibility of the purchaser to file a 
claim with the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for the rebate. 

It is only recently that information 
became available which indicates that the 
tax refund is now being paid on a very 


large and increasing proportion of non- 
beverage undenatured alcohol. Accord- 
ingly, the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
its revision of the indexes, adjusted the 
price for undenatured alcohol from No- 
vember 1, 1942, the date when the draw- 
back became effective, to reflect these 
refunds. Since manufacturers of drug 
products or other preparations containing 
alcohol compute their costs and selling 
prices on the basis of their eligibility for 
the drawback, the Bureau’s revised 
method in computing the tax reflects 
changes in the effective prices of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals. 


Revision in Weights 

The revised quantity weight or multi- 
plier assigned to ethyl alcohol in the 
calculation of the index is now only 24 
percent of that previously used, and re- 
flects only the quantities estimated to be 
consumed by the drug industry. Previous- 
ly the quantity weight represented total 
withdrawals by all users of both tax-paid 
and tax-free alcohol. The tax-free with- 
drawals (22.5 percent of the original to- 
tal) were subtracted from the quantity 
weight previously used, and this amount 
was further reduced by deducting that 


‘portion of the tax-paid withdrawals not 


consumed by the drug industry. Fifty- 
eight percent of the total tax-paid with- 
drawals of non-beverage alcohol was esti- 
mated to be consumed by the drug indus- 
try. Finally, to make the quantity weight 
consistent with the unit for which prices 
are quoted, the alcohol estimated to be 
consumed by the drug industry was con- 
verted from a basis of 100 to 190 proof. 

The reduction in the weight assigned 
to this commodity reduced the total value 
aggregate (sum of the prices multiplied 
by the quantity weights) for the drugs 
and pharmaceuticals subgroup in the 
chemicals and allied products group. In 
order to maintain the relative importance 
of this subgroup in the group index, the 
reduced aggregates for the subgroup were 
proportionately increased. The conversion 
factor, or ratio, was obtained by dividing 
the previously used aggregate of the sub- 
group for September, 1941, by the revised 
aggregate for that month. (September, 
1941, was the month used as the overlap 
period for linking the revised series into 
the index). The revised subgroup aggre- 
gate for October, 1941, and those for all 
subsequent months were multiplied by this 
conversion factor, or ratio. These changes 
have also been incorporated into the 
Bureau’s weekly indexes as of October 4, 
1941. Other subgroup indexes for chemi- 
cals and allied products, which have been 
previously published, are not affected. 

Since the revision of this group index 
changed only the level of the comprehen- 
sive wholesale price index by a fractional 
amount (0.2 percent at a maximum) the 
revisions have not been incorporated into 
the Bureau's indexes. 
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Lignin Processing at the Marathon Corporation 


PLASTICS from LIGNIN—II 


by ROBERT S. ARIES, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE UTILIZATION of sulphite liquor, alkali lignin, and agricultural products 
is discussed by the author in the second and concluding portion of his study 
of potential uses for this abundant raw material. Whether it will ever attain 
economic importance as a constituent of plastics depends upon the ability 
of chemists and engineers to obtain a product with unique properties. 


Y SUBJECTING wood chips to 

about 1000 Ibs. of steam pressure 
for a few seconds and releasing the pres- 
sure suddenly, a fibrous mass of unex- 
tracted lignin is obtained from which the 
well known “Masonite” wall board is 
made. A modification of this process gives 
a material that can be powdered and 
molded. Whereas Masonite cannot be 
considered a true plastic, the latter modi- 
fication can be pressed to give a dark, 
hard, water-resistant product. 

A similar plastic, obtained by an “ex- 
plosion” at lesser pressures of redwood, 
was developed by the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry?. It is produced on a com- 
mercial scale by the Sheller Manufactur- 
ing Company under the name of “Shel- 
lerite” and is used in numerous applica- 
tions, such as steering wheels. 

Barkalai? and Iv?! heat sawdust under 
pressure with water for several hours 
and claim a ligneous product which may 
be molded at pressures ranging from 400 
to 100 kg. per sq. cm. at 200 to 250° C. 
The flow of the lignin product may be 
increased by the addition of a mixture of 
phenol and glucose?®. In general, a ther- 
mal hydrolysis, besides activating the lig- 
nin, may cause a reaction of the extrac- 
tives, thus increasing the plastic proper- 
ties of the wood. For example, it is pos- 
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sible that the phenolic materials which 
exist in redwood react with the cellulose 
or its aldehydic dehydration products. Ad- 
ditional resins may be added to the mass 
in order to produce plastics with a wide 
range of properties. 


SULPHITE LIQUOR 


The disposal of waste sulohite liquors 
has been tackled for many years with 
little success. Recently there have been 
renewed efforts on the part of industry 
to obtain a solution, resulting in the crea- 
tion of the National Council for Stream 
Improvement and the establishment of re- 
search projects at the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Mellon Institute, the Uni- 
versity of Washington and several other 
agencies. Besides the better economic 
utilization of forest products, the problem 
of stream pollution might be an impor- 
tant stimulus for research in the field. 
Although some plastics are being pro- 
duced from sulphite waste liquors (such 
as by the Marathon Corporation, Burgess 
Cellulose Company, Hammermill Paper 
Mills and Robeson Process Company) the 
quantities use only minute fractions of 
the available lignin‘. 

Howard and his co-workers?° treat the 


waste liquor with lime, recovering calcium 
sulphite in the first step and calcium lignin 
sulphonate in the second. The latter yields 
vanillin by a caustic treatment, while the 
spent liquor is used to cook more chips, 
yielding a plastic which may be made into 
sheets and pressed or ground into a mold- 
ing powder. Laminated sheets (Lignolite) 
were discussed previously. A “lignin en- 
riched filler” (LEF) is marketed by the 
Marathon Corporation®?. It is obtained 
by cooking waste wood with the sulphite 
liquor under pressure. This material is 
similar to the lignocellulosic extenders de- 
scribed previously but has the advantage 
of having been in commercial production 
for some time and adapted in the formu- 
lations of several leading manufacturers 
of plastics. The lignin-enriched filler 
contains a higher proportion of lignin than 
does wood flour and commercial compo- 
sitions have been made which consist of 
20 to 30 per cent phenol-formaldehyde 
resin and 70 to 80 per cent LEF. After 
the preliminary mixing, the materials are 
run through rolling mills for approxi- 
mately one minute, then cooled and ground. 


Catapak 

The Catalin Corporation has recently 
announced a compression molding com- 
pound, “Catapak,” which has high impact 
strength combined with low cost. Catapak 
readily fits into established molding proce- 
dures and can be used at cycles, pressures 
and temperatures available on standard 
molding machines. The specifications of 
the standard Catapak are given in Table 2. 
The impact strength can be raised to .75 
foot Ibs. per inch of notch. 

The Marathon Corporation also markets 
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Resin 26 (formerly “VDP” lignin resin) 
which is recommended for use with a 
water or water-alcohol soluble, low-poly- 
mer phenol formaldehyde resin. It is pri- 
marily used as an extender for varnishes, 
molding resins and adhesives. Resin 26 is 
a partially desulphonated lignin compound 
in which the sulphonic acid group is pres- 
ent as its sodium salt, while the phenolic 
and other weak acidic groups are present 
as weak acids. It is soluble in phenol, fur- 


can be used as a binder, phenolic extender, 
and base for other chemicals. Crepaz and 
Bertolini?* report the production of alkali- 
lignin products with high water resistance. 
They fontain aniline and formaldehyde. 
The product of the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company has been recently made 
available in experimental quantities. It is 
refined from the black liquor of sulphate 
mill and has close specifications in prop- 
erties. For example, the refined grade is 


Table I1—Tentative Specifications Catapak 100, 101, and 102 


Specific Gravity 
Tensile Strength 
Impact Strength . 
Flexural Strength . 
Water Absorption ..... 
Balk Factor ........ # 
Molding Shrinkage 

Weight of 1 c.c. of powder 
Recommended Molding Pressure ‘ 
Recommended Molding Temperature 


5 as weeeatns «+ aS 1.39 to 1.40 


saa 8,000 Ibs. per square inch 
45 ft. Ibs. per in. of notch 


va PORN Ds 0 ea we 9,000 Ibs. per square inch 
er : .. Less than 1% 


- 3.2 to 3.5 
-006 to .008 inches per inch 
40 to .44 gms. 
.. 2,000-4,500 Ibs. per sq. in. 
‘ 300 to 370° Fahrenheit 


Powder is ground to pass a #16 U. S. ‘Standard Sieve. 
Powder pours through standard opening, 15 to 25 seconds. 


fural and water, and in aqueous solutions 
of the lower aliphatic alcohols, ketones 
and aldehydes containing at least 20 per 
cent water. It is insoluble in aromatic and 
other aliphatic hydrocarbons. 

Lignin and lignin-enriched pulp can be 
used potentially for preformed molded 
articles, which have received an impetus 
during the present conflict. The Ingersoll 
Watch Company, for example, has been 
making for several years alarm clock 
cases, flashlights, etc., by preforming or 
felting!®, The procedure would be to 
suspend the lignin-enriched pulp in water 
in a beater, then form it to shape in a die, 
either by vacuum or by pressure. The 
dried preform may then be molded under 
usual temperatures and pressures. The 
articles obtained (such as Kysite, pro- 
duced by the Keyes Paper Company) are 
much stronger than ones made from mold- 
ing powders. At present only phenolic 
and lignin-extended compositions have 
been successful. 


ALKALI LIGNIN 


Alkali lignin produ€ts have also been 
the subject of numerous investigations. 
Several materials are now on the market 
such as those of the Howard Smith Pulp 
Mills, Mead Corporation and the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. 

Phillips and Weihe*? condense alkali 
lignin with furfural and aromatic amines 
to prepare synthetic resins useful in var- 
nishes. Dimethylaniline-lignin resins are 
claimed to be useful in paper laminates. 
According to Morrell?4, the use of lignin 
furfural resins should be of interest as 
a source of prefabricated building ma- 
terials. 

Plunguian®’ has prepared a commercial 
product from alkali pulp liquor. By pre- 
cipitating with carbon dioxide, washing, 
and drying, a purified alkali lignin is 
obtained. It is claimed that this product 
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98 per cent soluble in dioxane, contains 
less than 0.6 per cent ash and from 0.8 
to 1.5 per cent sulfur. Its methoxyl con- 
tent is from 10 to 15. 


Miscellaneous Lignin Resins 

Numerous other lignin resinous prod- 
ucts have been prepared; it is hoped that 
the bibliography will provide a source of 
information on various other attempts to 
utilize this material. Morgan%* reports 
a series of thermosetting compositions hav- 
ing the properties of hard rubber and 
phenolics. Wein*® prepares a plastic with 
lignin and a natural resin such as gum 
accroides. Jahn and Coppick?? nitrate 
finely divided lignocellulosic material to 
obtain a product suitable for films, fila- 
ments and lacquers. Matveev and Gallai®° 
impregnate birch with 20 per cent glucose 
solution, dry to 15 per cent water content, 
compress to about 90° C. and then heat 
to 130° C. for 1% to 2 hours. 


“ecis 


Compregnated wood was developed in 
the United States by the Forest Products 
laboratory** 
war effort. “Papreg,” a laminated paper, 
has also been developed in the last few 
years#® and has found a multitude of 


and has a wide use in the 


uses*. These products have no lignin 
added to them as a bonding agent, al- 
though some experimentation is being done 
along these lines at present. Wood can 
be plasticized by means of urea, a treat- 
ment which has recently been extended to 
the use of resins, such as methylol urea’, 
widely publicized by duPont. Several 
wood-using companies, including the 
Timber Engineering Company are now 
doing further work on it. These “im- 
proved” wood products are somewhat out 
of the scope of this article. 

A special lignin compound has been de- 
veloped for use in compounding synthetic 
rubber, particularly gasket stock. The 
inclusion of this lignin in the rubber batch 
results in improved heat resistance, im- 
proved oil resistance, and an absence of 
permanent set, even after long periods of 
strain. The use of this lignin compound 
in natural latex will increase consider- 
ably the ease of milling. Research is now 
it progress in this direction, especially 
for obtaining with lignin the high 
strengths obtainable with other reinforc- 
ing compounds. 

Another use on which research is now 
being done is the incorporation of lignin 
fillers into cellulose acetate plastics. Tests 
show that lignin reduces substantially the 
cold flow of these thermoplastics. If 
perfected, this use may develop into an 
outlet for substantial tonnages of lignin. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Paralleling the work on wood plastics, 
there has been considerable experimenta- 





An intricate electrical connector molded from plastics made with hydrolyzed lignocellulose 
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tion on the production of lignin plastics 
from agricultural surpluses and by-prod- 
ucts. Agricultural wastes have a some- 
what lesser potential value than wood 
wastes®, In both cases, it is difficult to 
bridge the gap between the laboratory de- 
velopment of these products and their eco- 
nomic production on a commercial scale. 
Their slower and less uniform curing 
properties make them less acceptable than 
some synthetic plastics. Several indus- 
trial firms, government agencies, and col- 
leges are working on the problem. They 
include the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Iowa State College, Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, Valentine Sugar 
Company, Godchaux Sugar Company, the 
Ford Motor Company, etc. The cellulose, 
lignin, protein, and pentosans in agricul- 
tural wastes can all be useful for plastics, 
although to the writer’s knowledge no 
large scale runs have been made of any 
product. It may be that the mucilagenous 
materials, silica, and grit present in some 
wastes would cause gumming of the molds 
and have an unfavorable effect on their 
surfaces because of scratching. There is 
no fundamental reason why agricultural 
wastes could not be utilized just as wood 
wastes for the production of plastics. Corn- 
cobs, bagasse, cottonseed meal, soybeans, 
etc., have been investigated? with little 
success from the commercial point of 
view. 

An analysis of agricultural residues is 
given in Table 3. It indicates a lignin 








Illustration courtesy Keyes Fibre Co. 


High strength trays are made with phenolic pulp products 


positions has been conducted by Clark and 
Aronovsky!2, It included corn stover, 
corn stalks, corncobs, wheat straw, oat 
straw, rye straw, flax shives, sugarcane 
bagasse, tobacco stalks, and hydrolyzed 
oat hull residue resulting from furfural 
manufacture. 

While one raw material may have some 
advantage over another with a particular 
type of treatment, no outstanding supe- 
riority can be claimed for any one of 
the agricultural residues investigated by 
these investigators. 

Considerable additional research will be 
necessary to adapt economically plastics 
derived from farm products and wastes 


Table 3—Analyses of Agricultural Residues, Oven Dry Basis! 


Ash Lignin Pentosans Extractives 

% % % Jo 
ee Re Pee ee er ne 8.11 12.6 25.95 12.85 
CO ED Sood 9 0 bse ore 4.11 15.65 24.36 18.68 
PS oh ee ok eo walls a aha Ow es 1.67 12.48 38.9 1.27 
eee et ee Hee a Pe ed 
ee MCN, 202. ch, 2b dateRee tae eg SEES J J k f 
CN cues cesp eo saras ed oe 4.51 16.38 30.7 1.23 
eS EE POP Tere ert ee i 3.89 24.93 26.6 3.93 
TE al cis. Sia Sinkte brah see Rede ose 3.00 20.5 30.0 0.37 
Te. eee ee ees 10.2 13.68 19.8 9.23 
Oat hull residues .. 8 5 1.86 3.78 


axes ne : 6 45. 
4 Data from Clark and Aronovski, Mod. Plastics, Dec, 1944 


content ranging from 12 to 25 per cent. 
These are less than the lignin content in 
most woody materials. In treatments such 
as hydrolysis, we are in effect increasing 
the lignin content of the mass. 


Furfural 

The pentosan content is also of interest, 
either as a producer of furfural im situ or 
for its commercial manufacture. At pres- 
ent oat hulls are the sole source of furfural 
in the United States, but it may be that 
other products with a high pentosan con- 
tent (such as bagasse) could become sup- 
pliers of this versatile chemical. Some 
hardwoods are also of potential value 
and should be taken into consideration in 
a discussion of furfural. The Northeast- 
ern Wood Utilization Council is investi- 
gating the possibilities of its production 
either directly or by a pretreatment of 
hardwoods used for other purposes. 

A comparative study of several agri- 
cultural residues for use in plastic com- 
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to the requirements of custom molders in 
the United States. We shall undoubtedly 
see developments in this field which shall 
yield usable products to American manu- 
facturers. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Most of the uses of the lignin plastics 
previously discussed are in the realm of 
potentialities, rather than realities. De- 
spite a shortage of plastics during the last 
few years, lignin has not been able to 
emerge from the laboratory as an impor- 
tant raw material. It is estimated that 
less than 20 tons a week of lignin plastics 
and extenders are being marketed at 
present. This is an insignificant amount 
compared with the weekly production of 
8000 tons of resins and plastics in the 
United States. The tremendous rise in 
synthetic resin production during the last 
few years will be able to satisfy the short- 
term civilian demands upon the slackening 


of military requirements; thus, no pres- 
sure is expected for additional amounts of 
raw materials, which might have encour- 
aged lignin production. Moreover, syn- 
thetic production is capable of a rapid ex- 
pansion if the need should arise. Presently 
known lignin plastics do not, in general, 
have properties of their own which cannot 
be duplicated easily or economically by 
other plastics. 


In fact, in many cases lignin has 
been used as a substitute for already 
existing materials, such as phenolics. This 
may be the wrong approach. If large ton- 
nages are to be produced, some specific 
and inherent properties of lignin should 
be further investigated. For example, the 
structural and building materials field has 
specifications which vary from those of 
true plastics. Lignin is probably better 
suited for uses in which its molding char- 
acteristics and physical properties, espe- 
cially water absorption and strength, will 
be better adapted. The careful control 
required in modern plastics manufactur- 
ing also puts lignins in a disadvantageous 
position. By-products of other processes 
such as pulping or hydrolysis enter into 
this category. A process such as the sep- 
aration of the lignin and cellulose by 
bacterial action for the purpose of iso- 
lating a “pure” lignin may prove to be 
interesting for the plastics industry. Pulp- 
ing with novel reagents as phenol or 
sodium phenate may also be of interest. 

Hydrolysis with different acids may 
yield a different lignin, besides alcohol, 
yeast, and cattle fodder. For example, 
a hydrolysis with dilute hydrofluoric acid 
is reported to yield a substantially white 
lignin. A light-colored product could be 
used in numerous applications where the 
dark resins can find no market. Such a 
process may provide an outlet for the ex- 
cess productive capacity of hydrofluoric 
acid after the war. 


Lumber Research 


It is difficult to base predictions of 
future possibilities on the basis of present 
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performance, as research may alter the 
picture overnight. The wood products 
industry has only recently realized the 
value to itself of better utilization of its 
products and wastes. Financially strong 
lumber companies and associations are 
establishing research departments which 
have already shown excellent results. The 
products of the lumber industry are val- 
ued at over two billion dollars annually, 
and even if a minor fraction of that sum 
is to be spent for research, we may 
expect considerable progress in the field. 
The National Council for Steam Improve- 
ment, recently organized by the pulp and 
paper industry, is another expression of 
the effort of pulping mills to find an out- 
let for their wastes. Research at the For- 
est Products Laboratory, expanded by 
wartime demands, is also indicating fur- 
ther the versatility of wood. The Re- 
gional Laboratories of the United States 
Department of Agriculture have done 
excellent work in agricultural by-products 
utilization. Undoubtedly research will 
open new vistas in this field. 

The future of lignin plastics clearly is 
in the hands of the chemist and engineer. 
The utilization of the available tonnages 
of waste lignin and the large additional 
amounts which could be produced will 
require the ingenuity of the research 
worker and development engineer. Be- 
sides plastics and low-priced board-type 
products, other outlets should also be in- 
vestigated, since plastics cannot be con- 
sidered a panacea for all waste disposal 
and by-product problems. Present work 
will yield new and improved substances of 
a resinous nature, and it may be expected 
that a number of new marketable products 
of lignin will soon make their appearance 
on the market. Research may transform 
lignin into a lucrative raw material of the 


uture and place it in the permanent pic- 
ture of the American chemical and plastics 
industries. 
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ESEARCH carried out by 
R the Department of Engineer- 
ing Research of the University of 
Michigan under contract with the 
Office of Production Research and 
Development will make possible the 
use of farm and sawmill by-prod- 
ucts and unused 
wastes to make low-cost, light- 
weight building materials. 

Indications are that some of the 
mixtures of wastes combined with 
cement or concrete are suitable for 
machine fabrication of insulating, 
weather- and fire-resistant building 
boards for wall, roof or floor pan- 
els. Other compositions may find 
use in shingles or for exterior sid- 
ing in the form of large sheets. 
Still others could be used for floor 
tile, water pipe, and other prod- 


commercially 


ucts which require exceptionally 
strong, cheap, and rigidly 
materials. 

Buildings could be constructed of 
a fiber and cement composition 
spread over a woven wood lattice 
framework by farmers from a mix- 
ture of cement, chemicals, and farm 
by-products, particularly in view of 
the present shortages of the more 
familiar building materials. Waste 
organic fibers available on farms 
irclude flax shives, cotton stalks 
and linters, and various seed hulls 
and straws. In general, however, 
these materials require considerable 
preparation before they can be used 
in such compositions. Wood wastes, 
such as forest and sawmill trim- 
mings, sawdust, and low-grade tim- 
ber (such as aspen poplar and 
Michigan jack pine) might be used 
as well. 

The report also points out the 


setting 





FARM AND SAWMILL WASTES UTILIZED 


possibility of using native cane 
(bamboo) and Phragmites com- 
munis, or “great reed,” which grows 
unused on thousands of square 
miles of tidewater flats. 

In the density range of about 75 
lbs. to the cubic foot, some of these 
compositions show compressive 
strength of 4000 Ibs. per square 
inch, and tensile strength of 750 
Ibs. The lighter materials, in the 
hardwood lumber range of 40 Ibs. 
per cubic foot, showed sufficient 
strength to be of practical use in 
building construction. 

Not only are these findings of 
special value in view of the cur- 
rent building materials shortage, 
but also do they point a way to the 
profitable utilization of these waste 
materials. In addition, there is a 
need for low-cost, fire-resistant 
construction on farms and_ in 
crowded city areas. 

The results of the University of 
Michigan research, reporting on de- 
velopment and tests of 225 differ- 
ent materials which were combined 
with cement or concrete to form 
hard-setting aggregates, have been 
compiled under the title, “Proper- 
ties of Assorted Lightweight Ag- 
gregate Materials,” and will be dis- 
tributed by the War Production 
Board to engineering and university 
libraries, cement producers, and in- 
terested trade associations. Infor- 
mation on the availability of this 
report can be obtained by writing 
to the Industrial and Consumer 
Products Branch of the Office of 
Production Research and Develop- 
ment, War Production Board, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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IVAN F. HARLOW of the Dow Chemical Co. 
who has directed bromine development and 
production, has been appointed production 
manager for the inorganic division. 


HEADLINERS 


in the 
NEWS 





DR. E. R. GILLILAND, chemical engineering 
professor at MIT now with OSRD has been 
chosen first recipient of the Leo H. Baekeland 
Award of the N. J. section ACS. 





DR. DONALD PRICE, formerly with National 
Oil Products, for the past year with Inter- 
chemical Corp., has been named technical 
director of Oakite Products, Inc. 


JOHN W. THOMAS, chairman, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been awarded the 
American Institute of Chemists’ Gold Medal 
for research and synthetic production. 


HOWARD A. SOMMERS, former project en- 
gineer of the Mathieson Alkali Works, has 
been made chief engineer of the corporation, 
with headquarters in New York City. 





DR. JOSEPH R. STEVENS has been appointed 
director of organic research by J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., where he will head a program 
aimed at expansion in this field. 


EVERETT C. GOSNELL has been appointed 
manager, chemical division of the Lukens 
Steel Co., and its subsidiaries, By-Products 
Steel Corp. and Lukenweld, Inc. 


JOE W. COFFMAN has been appointed vice- 
president of the General Aniline and Film 
Corp., in charge of the Ozalid division with 
office and factory in Johnson City, N. Y. 
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Indian Scientists Honored 


Members of the Indian Scientific Mission to America were honored 
at a dinner held at the Hotel Commodore February 1 under the 
auspices of the Indo-American Science and Technical Association. 
At the speakers’ table, from left to right, were Dr. J. N. Mukherji, 
University College of Science, Calcutta; Dr. H. C. Urey, Columbia 
University; Sir J. C. Ghosh, director, Indian Institute of Science; Dr. 
V. R. Kokatnur, consultant; Dr. M. Saha, Calcutta University; Louis 


Bromfield; Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, Director of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Government of India; Dean Geo. B. Pegram, Columbia 
University; Dr. G. B. Lal, American Weekly; Mrs. B. D. Saklatwalla; 
Dr. Nazir Ahmad, director, Indian Central Cotton Committee; Dr. 
Waldemar Kaempfert, New York Times; Dr. K. Shridharani, Columbia 
University; and Dr. S. K. Mitra, Calcutta University. The Mission 
is currently making a tour of inspection of American facilities. 


Foreign Delegations 
See GR-S Produced 


Representatives of the British and Dutch delegations to the second 
international rubber conference inspected the Government-owned 
plant in Louisville, built and operated by the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
These men have been associated with the natural rubber industry 
in the Far East. Left to right are Dr. T. A. Tengwall, Board for the 
Netherlands Indies. William S. Richardson, manager, Chemical Divi- 
sion, B. F. Goodrich Company; F. G. Lee, United Kingdom Treasury; 
(rear) Sir Walrond Sinclair, Institute of the Rubber Manufacturing 
Industry; A. G. Pawson, London Rubber Secretariat; and J. N. Du 
Barry, War Supplies and Resources Board. 
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Lenses Chemically Treated Largest Ejector 











Mounted on a panel inside a bell jar, lenses are given a coating of | This Elliott Company five-stage ejector has the largest capacity at 


magnesium fluoride to improve their light transmission and field 100 microns of mercury of any vacuum equipment ever built. A 
definition characteristics. Activation by a fluorescent lamp gives a comparable mechanical pump operating at 65 per cent volumetric 
‘ violet coloration, the degree of which measures the thickness. efficiency would require a displacement of 15,600 CFM. 
r. 
a 
n 

Portable Electron 

Microscope 

nd For use in its own laboratories, General 
ed Electric Company has designed and built an 
y. electron microscope of suitcase size. The 
ry main unit, including the power supply, high- 
he vacuum diffusion pump, and the electron- 
vie optical system, weighs only 78 pounds. The 
vr mechanical vacuum pump, weighing 55 
ng pounds, is a separate unit. The main unit is 
Du shown in the photograph with its side panel 


removed to reveal the construction. It has 
not been made commercially available. 
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Magnesium Safe for 
Cooking Utensils 


The wartime publicity about incendiary bombs has led people to 
believe that magnesium is highly inflammable. The fact that its 
ignition temperature is actually very high was dramatically illustrated 
before the 17th Annual Fire Instructors Conference in Memphis. 
Spareribs were cooked on a magnesium grill which was supported on 
piled up magnesium ingots and the whole subjected to the flame of 
a blow-torch. Bulk magnesium, unlike the powdered material, is 
extremely resistant to ignition; and even iron will burn when it is 
in a finely divided state. 
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Neoprene-Fiberglas 
Conveyor Belts 


The combination of synthetic rubber and glass fiber appears to be 
uniquely adapted for conveyor belts operating under severe condi- 
tions. Replacing rubber-covered cotton belts, whose average life was 
six weeks, three-quarters of these belts have lasted seven months 
while continuously carrying material at 300 degrees F. The belts 
are subjected to considerable flexing and to contact with oil. In 
fabricating the belts, the B. F. Goodrich Company used two inner 
and two outer plies of Fiberglas cloth. These were given a thin 
coat of Neoprene, calendered, and assembled. The Neoprene cover 
was then applied and the entire assembly press cured and cut to 
proper dimensions. 





Synthetic Rubber in 
Abrasive Wheels 


Interest in synthetic rubber has been largely centered on tires, with- 
out too much thought of its other industrial applications. Now it 
has been reported by the Hycar Chemical Company that synthetic 
rubber is a superior bonding agent for abrasive wheels, used in 
metal-working industries for cutting non-ferrous castings. Man- 
ganese-bronze castings were cut by identical wheels fabricated from 
natural and synthetic rubber, and the latter gave almost twice as 
much service. 
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SUMMARY OF PROPERTIES 


DIOCTYL 








DIOCTYL 





DIOCTYL 
Name PHENYLPHOSPHONATE STYRYLPHOSPHONATE I—OCTENYLPHOSPHONATE 
OCsH17 OCsH17 OCsH17 
Formula CeHsP= 0 CsHyPZO CaHisP=O 
“ 0CsH17 ~OCsHi7 “OCsH17 

















Physical State Liquid Liquid Liquid 

Color Yellow to colorless Straw to colorless Straw to colorless 
Molecular Weight 382 408 416 

Specific Gravity 0.967 (25°C) 0.973 (28°C) 0.909 (28°C) 
Refractive Index 1.477 (Np) 1.500 (Np) 1.455 (Np) 





Acidity 


<0..5 cc 0.1 N NaOH/10 
cc to phenol. 


<0.5 cc 0.1 N NaOH/10 
cc to phenol 


<0.5 cc 0.1 N*Na0H/10 


cc to phenol. 











‘ydrolysis 0.1 cc 0.1 N NaOQH/10 0.2 cc 0.1 N NaOH/10 0.2 cc 0.1 N NaOH/10 
g/2 hrs. in 100 cc g/2 hrs. in 100 cc g/2 hrs. in 100 cc 
boiling water to boiling water to boiling water to 
phenol. phenol. phenol. 

Boiling Point 204-207°C (4 mn.) 235°C (4 mm-) 214°C (4 on.) 

Melting Point Semi-solid at -70°C Glass at -79°C Viscous at -—80°C 





Surface Tension 


32.3 dynes/cm (30°C) 


32.7 dynes/cm (30°C) 


29.6 dynes/cm (30°C) 





Viscosity 


27 centipoises (30°C) 


57 centipoises (30°C) 


21 centipoises (30°C) 





Solubility 


Sol. common orz. solv. 


Sol. common org. solv. 


Sol. common org. solv. 





Water Solubility 


<.015 g/liter 


<.0169 g/liter 


<.0345 g/liter 














Flash Point 370°F (open cup) 295°F (open cup) 395 °F (open cup) 

Fire Point 395 °F (open cup) 325°F (open cup) 410°F (open cup) 

Evaporation Rate 0.0031 g/sq. cm. (100 0.0011 g/sq. cm. (100 0.0078 g/sq. cm. (100 
hrs. at 100°C) hrs. at 100°C) hrs. at 100°C) 

Possible Uses Plasticizer; anti- Plasticizer; anti- Plasticizer; anti- 
foaming agent; lubri- foaming agent; lubri- foaming agent; lubri- 
cant; oil-additive. cant; oil-—additive. cant; oil-additive. 





COMMENTS—These compounds represent a 
class of organic phosphorus compounds 
not previously available to industry. 


They differ from the well-known ter- 
tiary phosphate esters by having a 


carbon of one group directly attached 


to phosphorus. 


are high-—boiling, inert, pure liquids 
low evaporation rates, 


which possess 


The octyl esters 


low water solubilities, and high de- 


grees of compatibility in various resins 
Methyl, ethyl, propyl, butyl, amyl, 
phenyl, and cresyl esters of the three 
phosphonic acids could be made avail-— 
able. They comprise a large group of 
neutral organic phosphorus compounds 
which possess many varied properties. 





NOTE —Because of present limitations in the sup- 
ply of certain critical materials, samples of the 
above and other Victor Research Chemicals an- 


nounced from time 


to time are not always avail- 


able. Those that are will be sent promptly neon 
request. Others, for which research has established 


important uses in 


already available in commercial quantities. 
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Synthetic Fuels Program 


Both Department of Agriculture and Bureau of Mines are 
vigorously going ahead with the enlarged Federal synthetic 
fuels program. Agriculture’s semi-works plant for operation 
on farm wastes is going up on the grounds of the Northern 


Regional Research Laboratory at Peoria, Ill. 


Center of the 


Bureau of Mines project will be at Bruceton, Pa., near Pitts- 
burgh. Plans, construction, and staff selection are well along 


at both places. 


OLLOWING legislative action by 

Congress in the past year, and 
awakened official interest in the projects, 
experimental and development work in 
the production of synthetic liquid fuels 
is now in progress in both the Bureau 
of Mines and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The work of the latter department has 
attracted less attention than that of the 
Bureau of Mines, possibly because the 
inter-departmental arrangements were 
not widely publicized. However, under 
the Act appropriating funds for the In- 
terior Department in April, 1944, pro- 
vision was made for transfer of certain 
amounts to the Department of Agricul- 
ture to cover that agency’s work involy- 
ing production of synthetic fuels from ag- 
ricultural and forestry products. 

These funds were transferred to the 
Agriculture Department last September. 
In mid-November a meeting was held at 
the Bureau of Mines station at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., at which various engineering matters 
were considered and the progress of the 
work to date reported on. Similar meet- 
ings will be held about twice yearly hence- 
forth. 

Meanwhile, the fund was utilized, as 
required, for erection and operation of 
a semi-works plant, to establish the tech- 
nical feasibility and cost factors of a 
continuous process for saccharification of 
agricultural residues to products from 
which liquid fuels can be made. This 
process has been developed by the Agri- 
culture Department on a laboratory scale 
through the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry. 


Semi-W orks at Peoria 

A synthetic fuels project has been es- 
tablished under direct administration of 
the chief of that Bureau and independent 
of the other activities of the Bureau. 

The semi-works plant when completed 
will be on the grounds of the Northern 
Regional Research laboratory of the Bu- 
reau, at Peoria, Ill. The site was se- 


lected because the laboratory, as a part 
of its regular research program, has a 
large pilot plant for conversion of carbo- 
hydrates by fermentation to such liquid 
fuels as alcohol, butanol, and acetone. 
The laboratory also has liquid motor fuel 
testing facilities. 

The semi-works plant is being assem- 
bled to study this process and is designed 
to have an 8-hour operating capacity for 
producing approximately 2,000 pounds of 
dextrose, 1,600 pounds of xylose, 200 
pounds of furfural, and 1,000 pounds of 
lignin, from 6,000 pounds of agricultural 
residues. Early in January specifications 
and plans had been drawn and bids for 
construction were being advertised. 

Much of the equipment for this plant, 
however, has required special design and 
must be manufactured from acid-resistant 
bronze alloys. Some of this equipment 
has been received, while specifications 
and plans for most of the remainder have 
been drawn and bids sought for construc- 
tion. Meanwhile a skeleton staff has been 
assembled in the field, and has been en- 
gaged on these preliminaries, as well as 
laying out initial operations. 


A similar note of activity has emanated 


from the Bureau of Mines, which has long 
been interested in this field of research. 
The Bureau has established an Office of 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels, which will di- 
rect the work. There has also been as- 
sembled a staff, which the Bureau states 
includes “several of the best liquid fuel 
experts in the country.” The staff mem- 
bers have not been named publicly. 

For the past six months, it is stated, the 
major effort has been the design and 
launching of construction of the demon- 
stration plants authorized under the 
April, 1944, law. Also being rushed to 
completion are the pilot plants, which 
are intended to furnish, among other 
things, special test fuels for the Navy, 
as well as data concerning production of 
aviation gasoline. 

The Office of Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
is within the Fuels and Explosives branch 





of the Bureau of Mines, and includes five 
divisions: oil shale, synthesis gas produc- 
tion, gas synthesis demonstration. plant, 
development and pilot plant, and hydro- 
genation demonstration plant. The first 
will have research, pilot plant and dem- 
onstration plant work; the second, pro- 
duction of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen; the third, construction and operation 
of demonstration plants; and the other 
two, respectively, hydrogenation and gas 
synthesis processes, and construction and 
operation of demonstration plants. 

The first three divisions are complete, 
and the last two are in process of for- 
mation. Buildings for the development 
of hydrogenation and gas synthesis proc- 
esses, and for pilot plant work in this 
connection, will be constructed on Bureau 
of Mines property at Bruceton, Pa. 


Hydrogenation studies will be con- 
ducted in a battery of small converters 
to determine the most economical meth- 
ods of hydrogenating American coals and 
to develop improved processes that are 
said to hold promise of halving the cost 
and the size of the equipment needed for 
the process. This* laboratory also will 
contain the equipment for production of 
up to 10 barrels of gasoline daily by coal 
hydrogenation. This gasoline will be used 
for special engine tests by the Bureau 
of Mines and the air services of the Army 
and Navy. 


Designs for the new buildings to be 
erected at Bruceton are about ready, 
and immediate construction is contem- 
plated. Design of equipment and pilot 
plants has kept pace with the first-men- 
tioned, and negotiations have been under 
way with manufacturers and suppliers 
with the prospect that buildings will be 
completed and the pilot plants in oper- 
ation by the Fall of 1945. 

The research and development part of 
the oil-shale program has for a main 
purpose the determination of fundamental 
chemical, physical, thermodynamic, and 
engineering data, and development of 
processes that may be used in the de- 
sign, construction and operation of large 
pilot or demonstration plants for mining 
oil-shale, producing oil from shale, and re- 
fining this oil into marketable products. 

This latter phase will go into methods 
and equipment for large-scale mining of 
oi] shales of various characteristics under 
varying conditions, and costs of mining, 
some of which data will be based on oper- 
ations of commercial mines. The oil- 
shale research and development labora- 
tory will be erected on Bureau of Mines 
property at Laramie, Wyoming, design 
for which has been completed, with con- 
struction due to start at this writing. 

Production of shale oil from individual 
retorts at a rate of above 100 barrels 
daily is expected to be under way by the 
Fall of this year. This will be sufficient 
to provide material for refining and en- 
gine test programs, 
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( DIMETHYL KETONE) 
Molded containers for Molecular We ight 58 OF 


hot food, medicines, etc. 
which can be dropped 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
by parachute are being os 
made for the Army. Ace- pote . . + Minimum 99% acetone by weight 
: : . pecific Gravity 
tone is used in making WAS SO eee ere 
both the containers and ; ; 
Color . . . . . Maximum 5 platinum cobalt 
the rayon of the para- (Hazen) standard 
chutes. Acidity (other than 
carbon dioxide) . . Maximum 0.002% calculated 
as acetic acid 
Distillation Range . . . Below 55.8° C. None 
(A.S.T.M. D268/33) Above 56.6° C. None 
Non-Volatile Matter. Maximum 1 mg. per 100 ml. 
Water Solubility . . Completely miscible with 
distilled water 
Molded hulls for small Permanganate Test . Pink color of 1 ml. of 0.1% 
boats promise yachts- KMn0O,j in 100 ml. acetone 
retained at least 30 minutes 
men cheaper construc- at 25° C. in the dark 
tion after the war. Weight . . . . . 6.59 Ibs. per gal. at 20° C. 
Acetone is used in the (approx.) 








r - ; 
laminating process. c mar PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Several of the physical properties of acetone are 
given in the following table: 





























Specific Gravity at 20°/4° C.. . . . . 0.7898 
Boiling Point at 760mm... .. . . 561°C. 
Melting Point .. . we eRe Se 
Flash Point, Tag Open Cup . . Below -4° F. 
Tag Closed Cup . . Below -4° F. 
Vapor Pressureat 0°C. . . . 70.3mm. Hg. 
Acetone is used as a 10 GC. . . . 1168 
y. ye os 6 0 ee 
solvent to enable the ——- |. ae 
safe storage of acety- Specific Heat. . . . . . . . 0,51 (16°C) 
lene in cylinders un- Latent Heat of Vaporization . . 122.1 gm. cal. 
der pressure. per gm. 
Refractive Index, ND kat i eg che de 
* Coefficient of Expansion . . . 0.000790 per oF. 
Explosive Limits of Vapors with Air 
i Upper ... . . . 12.95% acetone 
ee lc 6 eee oS . 
— Miscibility .. . . Completely miscible with 
water, ethyl alcohol, gasoline, 
' As an extraction agent, benzol, kerosene and other 
f a precipitant, and in is “ ne noe ve as 
vent roperties . xcelient soiven or anima 
: other ways, Acetone and vegetable oils and for 
# has proved superior in fats, gums, natural and syn- 
= the manufacture and thetic resins, cellulose ace- 
’ : tate, nitrocellulose and other 
7 the sy nthesis of phar- cellulose derivitives. 
i maceuticals. 
- For further properties and uses communi- 
mn 


Have you a process where Acetone cate with either of the addresses below. 
might solve a problem? 


: SHELL CHEMICAL Division of SHELL UNION OIL CORPORATION 
; 100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


R.W. GREEFF & CO. Eastern Sales Agent 10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO |! 
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NEW PRODUCTS & 
PROCESSES 








A cetylacetone 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration is now producing acetylacetone 
(pentanedione-2, 4) in commercial quan- 
tities. This diketone contains an active 
methylene group which is the foundation 
of much of its chemical reactivity and 
produces some unusual condensation prod- 
ucts. It is a valuable starting material 
for the preparation of a variety of com- 
pounds of interest as pharmaceutical and 
dyestuff intermediates, solvents, plastic- 
izers, insecticides, resin stabilizers, corro- 
sion inhibitors, and “sulfa” drugs. 

As shown in the technical information 
sheet offered by Carbide and Carbon, 
pentanedione functions as a_ univalent 
radical to react with metal oxides or 
metal salts such as those of chromium, 


cobalt, copper, manganese, mercury, 
nickel and zinc, forming quite stable, 
characteristically colored metal salts. 


Certain of these metal salts of pentane- 
dione show particular promise as addition 
agents for petroleum products. It is pos- 
sible that pentanedione metal salts may 
prove a useful means of separating or 
purifying metals that are difficult to re- 
fine by more conventional methods. 

Pentanedione condenses readily with 
aniline to form a product that can be 
dehydrated to 4-methylquinaldine, which 
in turn can be used in the manufacture 
of important carbocyanine dyes. These 
dyes are widely employed as sensitizers 
in color photography. Dyestuffs similar 
to the Hansa yellows are formed when 
pentanedione is condensed with aromatic 
diazo compounds. This diketone also con- 
denses with guanidine to form the im- 
portant “sulfa” drug intermediate 2- 
amino-4, 6-dimethylpyrimidine 

In addition to pentanedione, Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation can 
supply development quantities of other 
interesting 2, 4-diketones possessing hy- 
drocarbon solubility and lower water solu- 
bility than pentanedione. 


Hydraulic Oil 
Viscosity Improver 
A new acrylic resin formulation, desig- 
nated Acryloid HF, has been developed 
vy the Rohm & Haas Company, Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, to improve the 
viscosity characteristics of hydraulic oils. 
This agent combats the inherent ten- 
dency of oils to become extremely viscous 
at sub-zero temperatures and excessively 
fluid under heat. Since hydraulic oils are 
used for power transmission in aircraft 
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to raise and lower landing gear, operate 
turrets, control rudders, propeller pitch, 
and the like, and also to absorb the recoil 
impact of guns, this process is important 
military-wise. Its use is foreseen wher- 
ever hydraulic oils are employed under 
severe temperature conditions. 


Screening Out 
Ultra-Violet Radiation 


More than 99.9 per cent of the ultra- 
violet rays in sunlight are absorbed by a 
chemical of the azine type which has been 
incorporated into plastic goggles. All 
visible light is transmitted, according to 
the Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge 39, 
Mass., which has introduced this process, 
but the shorter radiation, which causes 


Synthesis of Silicones 


severe burning at high altitudes, is effec- 
tively absorbed. 

Ultra-violet absorption by organic com- 
pounds is not unique, but this particular 
combination with a transparent plastic 
gives a material which is stable, trans- 
parent to visible light, and non-fluores- 
cent. 


Thiophene Commercially 
Available 


An inexpensive process for making 
thiophene from petroleum has _ been 
announced by the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y. 

Thiophene is a heterocyclic sulfur com- 
pound with the formula C4H4S: 


It is a colorless liquid, b. p. 84° C., 
with an odor resembling that of benzene. 
It is similar to benzene, too, in its reac- 
tions; and since dyes, pharmaceuticals, 
plastics and a host of other chemical 


Transformation of the basic raw materials—sand, brine, coal, and oil—into 
silicone resins is shown in the sketch below. Silicone resins, both solid and 
liquid, have found wide application during the past year, and their possibilities 


are still being actively explored. 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS ¢ ESTABLISHED 1849 
81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 





Our large scale production facilities have con- 
tributed a very substantial part of the require- 
ments of our Armed Forces and those of our 
Allies. These facilities are also now making 
available through our distributors a large part 
of the amount allocated by the War Produc- 


tion Board for critical civilian needs. 
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LITHIUM 
SALTS 


NEW 
PRODUCTION 


CARBONATE 
CHLORIDE 
FLUORIDE 
HYDROXIDE 


METALLOY CORPORA- 
TION’S new modern plant, 
devoted exclusively to the 
large scale production of 
LITHIUM SALTS, 


makes these products avail- 


now 


able for industrial uses in 
quantities from tons to 


carloads. 


Large ore reserves in neigh- 
boring South Dakota assure 
adequate supply of Lithium 


Salts at all times. 


Write for information 


and samples. 


METALLOY 
CORPORATION 


Rand Tower 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











commodities to a large extent are derived 
from benzene and its compounds, com- 
mercial thiophene will enable the chemist 
to prepare many of these products which 
differ in that they will contain the thio- 
phene ring in place of the conventional 
benzene ring. This fact presents nu- 
opportunities for altering the 
characteristics of many products such as 
the color of dyestuffs, the physiological 
eftects of medicinals, the hardness, elastic- 
ity, brittleness and many other properties 
ot plastics. 

Under suitable reaction conditions, thio- 
pliene also reacts with aldehydes, particu- 
larly formaldehyde, to form thermosetting 
resins. In this respect, the behavior of 
thiophene may be likened to that of phe- 
nol in the preparation of thermosetting 
resins of the phenol-formaldehyde type, 
although there are important differences. 
Nevertheless, in the condensation of phe- 
nol with aldehydes, under suitable reac- 
tion conditions, it is possible to replace 
phenol with thiophene in any proportion. 

Socony-Vacuum plans to make samples 
of thiophene available to serious inyesti- 
gators in order that its potentialities may 
be explored. The raw materials from 
which it is made are plentiful and the 
process of manufacture is. such that the 
product can be ultimately priced to make 
it commercially attractive in those fields 
where its usefulness is demonstrated. 

In the past small quantities of thiophene 
have been made available for laboratory 
work by intricate and costly chemical 
synthesis. The price previously quoted for 
this material is approximately $54.00 per 
pound, 


merous 


Socony-Vacuum is operating a small 
laboratory pilot plant unit, and a larger 
pilot plant is being constructed having a 
capacity of several barrels per day. 


New Dibasic Acid 

The development of a new dibasic acid 
has been announced by the Heyden 
Chemical Corporation, 393 7th Ave., New 
York: 1; N.Y. 

This new product, known as M. D. A.., 
is a technical grade of methylene disali- 
cylic acid (dihydroxydiphenylmethane di- 
carboxylic acid). It consists of a mixture 
of isomers, principally the para-para, In 
addition, other isomers as well as small 
amounts of low molecular weight poly- 
mers are probably present. 

An interesting and significant chemical 
property of methylene disalicylic acid is 
the combination of the reactive carboxylic 
acid groups with the phenolic groups in 
the same molecule. By this combination 
it would be expected that the versatility 
of the alkyd type resins would be com- 
bined with the chemical resistance of the 
phenolic types. 

Such an expectation is borne out by 
experiments in the Heyden laboratories. 
For example, it has been found that alkyd 
resins made with M. D. A. and a penta- 


erythritol alcohol overcome the poor 
alkali resistance of ordinary alkyds. Ac- 
cording to the company, when varnishes 
are formulated with these resins, the re- 
sulting products are improved 
drying protective coatings. 

M. D. A. may also be used with rosin 
and pentaerythritol alcohols to produce 
modified phenolic resins which can be 
cooked into varnishes by the usual 
methods to produce fast drying paints and 
varnishes of improved chemical resistance. 

Because of the tight supply positions 
of other dibasic acids, M. D. A. 
special interest at the present time to 
chemists working with alkyd and other 
resins, and drying oils for use in the 
manufacture of paints, varnishes, protec- 
tive coatings, printing inks, linoleum and 
many other products. 


rapid- 
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Cellulose Acetate 
Fiber Improvement 

Celanese Corporation of America, 180 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., was 
granted a patent which relates to the 
improvement of the extensibility of 
stretched cellulose acetate or other cellu- 
lose derivative filaments. 

According to this patent, 
acetate or other cellulose derivative fila- 
ments which have been stretched in the 
presence of steam or hot water are treated 
with an aqueous solution of a swelling 
agent for at least five minutes to insure 
substantially uniform treatment of the 
filaments throughout their cross-section. 

The solution should be of such concen- 
tration that it has no tendency to shrink 
the filaments being treated, for example, 
a 5 to 30 per cent aqueous solution of 
acetone, and the treatment is carried out 
at a temperature not exceeding 60° C., 
the filamentary materials being finally 


cellulose 


washed and dried. 

This treatment 
improvement in the extensibility of the 
filaments without any material loss in 
tenacity. 


results in a marked 


Improved Wood 

A new material which will provide 
competition with plastics and light metals 
in the fabrication of strong, light-weight 
parts has been developed by the U. 5. 
Products 
Wis., and given the name “staypak.” 

heat-stabilized high- 
made by compressing 


Forest Laboratory, Madison, 
Staypak is a 
product 
either solid wood or many layers of thin 


density 
veneers. The material contains no resin 
except, in the case of the laminated prod- 
uct, normal amounts of resin adhesive to 
bond the veneers during pressing. 

This material is an outgrowth of the 
metal shortages encountered in early 
stages of the war production program. 
Under the stimulus of military demands 
for modified woods to serve primarily in 
aircraft production, the Laboratory de- 
veloped compreg—moditied wood without 
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CARBON has /ow heat transfer properties. Graphite has high. Paradoxi- 
cally . . . because they are one and the same element! We manufacture 
both forms . . . as well as ““Karbate” material which is either one made 


The paradox makes possible widely diversified uses of carbon and 
graphite. Built-up carbon furnace linings, for example, insulate outer fur- 
nace walls, while keeping their strength and shape at the highest tem- 
peratures encountered. In contrast, graphite chill molds for furnace 
“over-runs” cool metals quickly without cracking or sticking, and save 


’ In “Karbate” heat exchangers, high heat transfer goes hand-in-hand 
High or Low 






and dimensional stability. 


with resistance to practically all corrosive chemicals . . . plus strength 


thermal Shed . These and many other chemical, metallurgical or textile industry ap- 











Fabricate a bination of useful properties. Inquiries are invited. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
a Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation: 
NN 
BN General Offices: 30 East'42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


No Deformation 
at High Temperature 


Not Wet by 
Molten Metal 


BAR OF WHAT? 


Carbon. Graphite, or 
“Karbate’ materials. of course! 
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plications of “National” carbon and graphite and “Karbate” specialty 
products depend on their sometimes paradoxical but always broad com- 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE INFANTRY ...THE DOUGHBOY DOES IT! 


The registered trade-marks ‘National’ and ‘‘Karbate’’ distinguish products ef National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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normal wood’s tendency to swell and 
shrink, much harder than normal wood, 
moisture-resistant, and also notably re- 
sistant to chemicals, insects, and decay. 
Compreg, however, because it is a com- 
bination of wood and synthetic resin, ex- 
hibits some of the characteristics of the 
contained resin. Although most of its 
strength properties are high, it is more 
brittle than the original wood. 

Because of this characteristic, the need 
for a compressed, stabilized wood without 
the embrittling resin was recognized. 

As staypak is not in commercial pro- 
duction, its post-war uses can only be 
predicted on the basis of its known prop- 
erties and on the fact that it is cheaper 
to manufacture than improved woods that 
contain considerable synthetic resin. Its 
high impact strength suggests any use 
requiring toughness, hardness, and other 
high strength properties together with 
good stability. 

Details of manufacturing conditions of 
staypak are contained in a report (No. 
1580) available on request at the U. & 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. 


Halogen Compounds 


A number of aliphatic halogen deriva- 
tives is being offered in commercial quan- 
tities by the Columbia Organic Chemicals 














many other applications. 


We will be glad to furnish a sample and further information. 


AMECCO CHEMICALS inc 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
75 ROCKWOOD STREET, ROCHESTER 10,N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1919 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE * 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


CHLORON 120 


CHLORON 120 is a new high boiling, inexpensive chlorinated product 
with excellent solvent properties for oils, fats, waxes and resins. 
suggested for use in emulsion type cleaning and degreasing compositions, 
as a selective solvent in solvent extraction applications, as a coupling 
agent and solvent in protective coatings, in chemical specialties and in 


Company, Inc., 600 Capitol Place, Colum- 
bia, S. C., for use in organic syntheses: 

Active amyl bromide (2-methyl-l- 
bromobutane) is a colorless liquid, in- 
soluble in water and boiling over a 2° 
range. It is supplied free of alcohol, ole- 
fins, or water. 

Tetradecyl bromide and_ sec-heptyl 
bromide are two other alkyl bromides 
offered. The former contains less than 
5 per cent dodecyl and cetyl bromides, 
and the latter is prepared pure from 
methyl amyl carbinol. 

Two polyhalogen compounds offered 
are a-heptachloropropane and hexachloro- 
propylene. The latter is said to be useful 
for the manufacture of organic trifluor- 
ides. 


iodide, contains two halogens of different 
activity and is made from trimethylene 
chlorohydrin. 


Welding of Glass 


The fabrication 
glass equipment will be simplified by a 
new process recently described in Product 
Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
i 

Fabrication of hard, heat-resistant glass 
has been simplified and speeded up by 
use of high-frequency electric current 
passing through the glass between two 
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A mixed halide, trimethylene chloro- 


and maintenance of. 


gas flames on opposite sides of a glass 
part. This method is used for sealing 
glass tubes together, much the same as 
steel pipe is welded. 

It has been demonstrated that work- 
men can install glass piping in place by 
freehand manipulation of hand torches 
feeding both flame and high-frequency 
current to edges of pipes to be joined. 
Operators have been trained in less time 
than metal welders. 

Equipment for this work is comparable 
in size to welding units. It is anticipated 
that portable units will be available after 
the war. With this equipment it may be 
possible also to work with flat glass in 
much the same manner as steel plate is 
cut and welded into any desirable form. 


Alkyl Bromides 


Halogen & Perfume Chemicals, 616 
King St., Columbia, S. C., announces the 
production of normal-hexyl, -octyl, and 
-decyl bromides for research and manu- 
facturing purposes. These three alkyl 
bromides are produced from the corre- 
sponding alcohols with sodium bromide 
and sulfuric acid, and are clear, water- 
white, pleasing in odor, and valuable as 
intermediates in many organic reactions. 
Special precautions are taken in purifica- 
tion to render the final product as free as 
possible from alcohol and therefore to 
make the halide especially suitable in 
processes hindered 


by the presence of 


alcoh¢ Is. 


New Phosphorus Chemicals 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced that it plans 
volume production of several metallic 
phosphates after the war. 

One of these, aluminum metaphosphate, 
is useful as a component of glass which 
transmits a greater proportion of ultra- 
violet radiation than ordinary glass. Op- 
tical, electrical, and mechanical proper- 
ties are also claimed to be superior. 

A white pigment, tetralead pyrophos- 
phate, and a source of iron to enrich food- 
stuffs, ferric orthophosphate, are also 
scheduled for production, 


Galvanizing Process 


Galvanized steel storage tanks and other 
chemical equipment will be rendered more 
useful, it is claimed, by the Galy-Weld 
process, announced by Galvy-Weld Prod- 
ucts, 333 E. 2nd St., Dayton, Ohio. 

This method makes it possible to re- 
galvanize welded seams and joints i: 
galvanized sheet, plate and pipe. 

New post-war products may be de- 
signed to utilize galvanized sheet meta! 
for the first time, now that are and gas 
welding, in place of riveting and solder- 
ing, have been made practical by this 
process, for it makes available to post- 
war designers the advantages of all- 
welded galvanized steel construction by 
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7. products containing gums, 


METHYL PARASEPT mucilage, glue, carbohydrates, fats and 

(Methyl Parahydroxybenzoate, N. F.) oils and many other materials which 
ETHYL PARASEPT are subject to decay through mold 
(Ethyl Parahydroxybenzeate) growth, fungus formation or yeast and 
PROPYL PARASEPT bacterial action. 


(Propyl Parahydroxybenzoate) 


BUTYL PARASEPT 


(Buty! Parahydroxybenzoate) 


BENZYL PARASEPT 


(Benzyl Parahydroxybenzoate) 


Available in both Purified and Technical Grades 


* Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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SPECIAL ANSUL $O, AND WATER 
MIXING VALVE 


CONTINUOUS SULFUROUS ACID 
MIXING SYSTEM 
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SULFUROUS ACID 


ANSUL CHEMICAL CO., MARINETTE, WIS. H,S0, 


CHECK VALVE 


BRASS WATER 


CONTROL VALVE COPPER TUBE 
WITH FLARE 


CONNECTIONS 


mum §=SOLID COLOR~S0, 





GGG SHADED = SO, IN SOLUTION 
SULFUROUS ACID (H,S0,) 


WATER 
SUPPLY LINE 






SPECIAL ANSUL 
SO, CONTROL VALVE 


SO, SUPPLY LINE SO, ROTAMETER 


FROM SHIPPING CONTAINERS PRESSURE 
PRESSURE 
OR STORAGE TANK REDUCING GAUGE 
VALVE 











@ Pre-mixing of water and liquid SO, ... accomplished 
through the use of meters and a single, Ansul-designed 
valve installed at the juncture of the water and SO, supply 
lines... . permits constant control of the H.SO; at any 
desired concentration. 

If you have need for an SO, mixing system for a specific 


application in your business, Ansul technicians will plan 
one for you. 














PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 
ee OEE CCT OPE OEE SG, 
ce er ee 64.06 
Color (gasetid Liquid). .......cccccscecs Colorless 
on EE Cee en CURE Characteristic, pungent 
EE ETT EL —103.9° F. (—75.5° C.) 
TIED, 6 6.5 tikes 640 «0k ae 14.0° F. (—10.0° C.) 
Density of liquid at 89° F.. . .(85.03 Lbs. per cu. ft.) 
Bpociic pretty at GO? F.... cscccceveceessvces 1.363 
Density of gas at 0° C.a nd 
MAM... 2. ee eee eee eee 02-9267 grams per liter 
(0.1827 Ib. per cu. ft.) 
Critical temperature ....... 314.82° F. (157.12° C.) 
Critical pressure........ 1141.5 Lbs. per sq. in. abs. 
eee ee me ee « Soluble in water Send for your copy of ‘Liquid Sulfur 
SOT ine avi bar bee Seth as Sesee 99.9+-7,4by wts) SO-2 Dioxide” —a treatise on the properties, 
: (H20 less than 0.01%) characteristics, and industrial ‘uses of 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF Liquid Sulfur Dioxide—written by the 
Ansul Technical Staff. 





ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY e MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


EASTERN OFFICE: PAOLI, PENNA 
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| providing 100% protection against rust 
| and corrosion at the point of weld. Paint- 


ing is thus unnecessary as the mill gal- 
vanized coating together with the pro- 
tection of the welds by Galv-Weld Alloy 
offers the greatest possible resistance to 
corrosion. 

Manufacturers of equipment used in oil, 
meat packing, rendering and process in- 


| dustries can profit by lower manufactur- 


ing costs and a superior product by em- 
ploying this new protective measure. 
Structures formerly requiring hot-dip gal- 
vanizing after full or partial fabrication 
may now be constructed from mill gal- 
vanized sheets and strips. Galvanized 
piping may also be welded to provide 
leakproof and rust free construction not 
previously always attained by the threaded 
joint. Commercial galvanizers are find- 
ing Galv-Weld Alloy saves considerable 
time and money in repairing rejects that 
otherwise would normally be stripped and 


| re-hot dipped. 








New Test Procedure 
For Wood-Treating Materials 


With increased attention being paid to 
the use of toxic coatings to preserve wood 
against the destructive action of fungi, 
bacteria, and insects, the National Re- 
search Council of Canada has developed a 
new method for the quantitative compari- 
son of the effectiveness of various pro- 
tective coatings. The new technique is 
claimed to be more rapid and reliable than 
those previously employed. 

Older methods have embodied field 
tests wherein treated posts of blocks were 
buried outdoors for months or even 
years, and examined after the exposure 
period to determine the degree of de- 
cay. Or, as an alternative, laboratory 
tests consisting of bringing the toxic 
chemical in contact with a fungus culture 
and observing the resultant effect, were 
carried through. The former involves 
lengthy test periods; the latter does not 
duplicate completely conditions experi- 
enced in practice. 

The Council procedure entails the use 
of twenty thin wood strips, ten of which 
are treated, and ten left untreated, as con- 
trols. The impregnated samples are 
buried in moist, composted, warm (28 
deg. C.) earth, rich in bacteria and fungus, 
for a period of 28 days. The degree of 
decay, and conversely the effectiveness of 
the protective coating, is determined by 
measuring the breaking strength of the 
exposed pieces—in tension—and express- 
ing this value as a per cent of the break- 
ing strength of the unexposed samples. 


New Color by Eastman 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation has 
announced a new yellow in its LF series, 
dyes with particular fastness to sunlight. 
The new dye, Fast Yellow 4RLF, pro- 
duces bright golden shades of yellow on 
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“JOSEPH TURNER & co. 


83 EXCHANGE PLACE RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 40th ST. & CALUMET AVE. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
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_ 342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK | 
A NEW PALM FATTY ACID OF MEDIUM Murray Hill 2-3100 Cable: Graylime 
TITRE, SYNTHETICALLY MADE 
Palmalene’s specifications (see ee ong 7c —— Acetic Acid—Acetate of Lime 
many uses. It is excellent as a replacement for Stearate Aci 
in rubber compounding; and is especially suitable for textile Acetate of Soda 
specialties, soap making, alkyl resins, wetting agents, cos- Acetone C. P. 
metics, kier assistants, driers, pulp manufacture and paper Buty! Alcohol—Buty! Acetate 
manufacture. 
PALMALENE SPECIFICATIONS Methanol—Methyl Acetone 
Saponification Number ee ‘ 180-185 Methyl Acetate 
Iodine Value ..... ; ar 55-60 Formaldehyde 
Woes: . crimes. eee ee 35 Denatured Alcohol 
Turpentine—Rosin 
Benzol—Toluol—X ylol 
Sedium Benzoate U. S. P. 


ge | | Benzaldehyde Rj re 
| EAL, lil | = 
2 | Magnesium Carbonate | 
‘y | Magnesium Oxide | 
COMPANY | Precipitated Chalk ; 


Chemecat. TG, ache | | 
97 BICKFORD STREET + BOSTON i SSACHUSETTS Ant-Feeese—Methenel end Alechel 


In Comqdeikpatscott & CO., REG'D...774 $1. PAUL ST., W. MONTREA | | _—— 
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ARE BAD ODORS 
STEALING OFF 
WITH YOUR PROFITS? 


. Are they lowering the efficiency of your person- 
nel? . . . or actually depriving you of sales? 


Bad odors can do that, and for years cause industry 
enormous loss without arousing suspicion of their in- 
sidious and sometimes unnecessary cost. 


In our work with pleasant odors for the perfume trade 
we have discovered many unique applications for aro- 
matic specialties, among these being the control or 
elimination of those unpleasant odors that tend to plague 
certain of our most important industries. This applica- 
tion of odoriferous principles as a means of reducing or 
neutralizing bad odors is already being applied or ex- 
perimented with in such fields as the big, new synthetic 
rubber industry, in textile, glue and plastic manufacture, 
and in many others. It is a logical, intelligent approach 
to a problem: that. should be no more tolerated by 
modern industry than would the unsanitary plant con- 
ditions of a generation or two ago. 


If your firm or industry is troubled by such a problem, 
why not confer with us as a first step toward finding 
an effective and economical solution? It will obligate 
you in no way to consult us. 





FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLOG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW + Mh .. 
BRANCH STOCKS 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES $T. LOUIS TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, DO. F 
eacroRtes at CrteTrom, wm 2 AWS SHtTLEANWS (VAR FRANCE 


























cellulose acetate. In pastel shades, 25 
to 44 light fastness can be obtained, 
4RLF dyes over temperatures ranging 
from 160 degrees F. to 190 degrees F. 
It leaves cotton and viscose white and is 
suitable for cross dyeing. It has been 
recommended by the manufacturer for the 
dyeing of drapery and other fabrics which 
require extreme fastness to light and gas 
fading. 


Filter Powder for Solvent 


Synthetic hydrated magnesium silicate 
is treated with an aqueous solution of one 
percent or more of an alkali metal silicate 
to cause fixation of the latter on the ma- 
terial. The resulting product is dried for 
production of a pulverulent product, suit- 
able for use as a decolorizing and filter- 
ing agent in the treatment of used dry- 
cleaners’ solvent or other liquids. U. S 


Patent No. 2,353,970. 


Electronic Vulcanization 


Basic patents covering electronic vul- 
canization of rubber and other materials 
have been purchased by The B. F. Good- 
rich Company and The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company. 

For more than a century, rubber has 
been vulcanized by applying heat to the 
outside surfaces. Since rubber insulates 
against rather than conducts heat, heating 
of rubber products to their core was slow 
and lacking in uniformity. Plastics also 
do not readily conduct heat, and molding 
them has presented similar difficulties. 

In electronic vulcanization, high fre- 
quency oscillations create uniform heat 
throughout the product being vulcanized 
in a fraction of the time required when 
steam is used. The same uniform heating 
removes difficulties in the molding of 
thick plastic products. Electronic heating 
also makes possible the use of simplified 
equipment. 


Modifier for 
Synthetic Rubber 


A Durez thermosetting phenolic resin 
has been formulated which possesses the 
very useful characteristic of softening 
synthetic rubber during the milling 01 
processing of semi-hard and hard rubber 
compounds. Because of the peculiar stiff- 
ness of synthetic rubber as compared with 
thag of natural rubber during such proc- 
essing, it has been extremely difficult to 
add sufficient loading during milling to 
produce the semi-hard and hard rubber 
stocks.. In the production of these stocks 
from natural rubber this loading with 
reinforcing materials such as carbon black 
was not a problem because of the natural 
plasticity of the rubber on the mill. The 
Durez, resin, being thermosetting and 
completely compatible with the synthetic 
rubber, also reinforces the rubber in much 
the same manner as carbon black. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








High Frequency 
Heating Unit QC 526 

Designed and built especially as a pro- 
duction unit for the plastics molding in- 
dustry, the new model X875 Thermex 
Red Head is a very compact high fre- 
quency heating unit. Having an output 
ot 400 watts, this automatically controlled 
machine is a product of The Girdler Cor- 
poration. 

Distinguished by its brilliant red top, 
this new Thermex weighs only 250 
pounds and is 15” wide, 23” high and 
29” deep. It will actually fit into the 





space usually left between presses. Ordi- 
nary 230-volt, 60-cycle single-phase cur- 
rent is used. The built-in heating cabi- 
net and removable 7” x 10” tray make 
this machine an extremely practical and 


flexible piece of equipment. The upper 
electrode can be adjusted to a height of 
21%” above the tray. 

Actual production tests over a wide 
variety of materials show the Thermex 
Red Head will raise the temperature of 
¥% lb. of average material 170° F. per min. 

There are no dials, no tuning, nor even 
a push button. Closing the preform 
drawer all the way in automatically turns 
on the high frequency power and timer. 
At the end of the prescribed time the 
red indicating light goes out and the 
operator transfers the heated preforms to 
the mold cavities in the press. 


Corrosion Resistant 
Spray Nozzles QC 527 


For chemical processes where corrosive 
liquids are handled, this “Fulljet” spray 
nozzle typifies a complete line of suitable 
spray nozzles made by Spraying Systems 
Co., Chicago, Ill. The “Fulljet” nozzle 
is made of hard rubber with removable 
internal vanes. It sprays acids and other 
corrosive liquids to form a full cone spray 
pattern with uniform distribution. Degree 
of atomization of the liquid sprayed de- 
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pends on nozzle capacity and pressure 
used. 

Spraying Systems nozzles for corrosive 
liquids are built to perform to exacting 
specifications. For any given liquid pres- 
sure, they spray at predetermined capaci- 
ties and rates of flow as well as at specific 
spray angles. In this way, the various 
sizes and types of these corrosion re- 
sistant nozzles meet the exacting needs of 
practically any process. 

Besides hard rubber, “Fulljet” nozzles 
are also available in lead or plastics for 
applications in which the first material 
may not be suitable. 


Speed Indicator QC 528 

Visual speed indication is provided by 
a sturdy, accurate, low-cost electric indi- 
cator, developed by the Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., Cleveland, making it 
possible to determine and to set proper 
operating speeds in a broad new field of 
applications, where the installation of 
such instruments was heretofore not 
economically feasible. 

The Reliance Electric speed indicator, 
which gives accurate readings of speeds 
from 100 rpm to 5000 rpm, consists of two 
units. The pick-up unit, a miniature six- 
pole alternator with a permanent mag- 
netic rotor, is mounted on the shaft whose 
speed is to be measured. The indicator, 
a permanent magnet, moving-coil type, 
meters the pick-up output on a 334” 
scale which covers 95° of are. The resist- 
ance of the indicator has been made suffi- 
ciently high so that the size or length 





of the leads connecting the units will have 
no effect on accuracy, and the indicator 
may be located at any distance from the 
pick-up unit. The indicator is not affect- 
ed by other magnetic material, and there 
is no loss of accuracy due to length of 
service. 

Instantaneous and continuous speed 
indication is independent of the direction 






~ 


of rotation of the shaft. Pick-up windings 
are stationary, and there are no commu- 
tators or slip rings. No conduits are 
required, and lifetime lubrication further 
simplifies maintenance. 

Special attention to flexibility of use 
has been given, too, in the physical design 
of the indicator. Fool-proof shaft coup- 
ling is provided, and the indicator may be 
bracket or panel mounted. Indicators are 
provided for full-scale deflection corre- 
sponding to 1500, 2000, 2500, 3000, and 
5000 rpm, and special scales are available 
to read in other units. 


Grinding Mill QC 529 

A new mill, developed by the Inter- 
national Ore Corporation in collaboration 
with the Eagle Pencil Company, Inc., 
permits the grinding of materials such as 
graphite, iron, minerals, Prussian blue, 
grain, and the like, to particles as small 
as 1 to 2 microns. This is accomplished 
without the use of any moving parts in 
its entire construction. It depends solely 





New mill grinds without use of moving parts 
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DIAGRAM 


COMMERCIAL 
INSTALLATION 


Continuous 
AUTOMATIC 


PROPORTIONING 


WILL WORK 
Control system is working with spectacular success. 
ron You y eornnng weenie 


The principle of continuous, automatic proportioning is working 
in this “Proportioneers% flow responsive system for treatment of 


oils. Automatic, accurate and flexible in application, this Treet-O- 


Look to %Proportioneers, Inc.% for continuous, automatic treat- 
ing and blending equipment and for engineering service to 


develop production line-processing. 


Ask for Bulletin 1700 


\\7% PROPORTIONEERS. INC. % 


WRITE TO */,PROPORTIONEERS, INC.%/, 10 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 








on the action of a gentle flow of particles 
carried by a medium of air in an extreme- 
ly long pipe, the inlet of which is under 
pressure and the outlet end under suction. 

The inlet and outlet ejectors are operat- 
ed in such a fashion that the material near 
the axis of the pipe moves faster than 
that near the wall. This differential 
movement results in an attritive action. 
The process is completely automatic and 
requires no attention. 

Several advantages over the usual types 
of milling are claimed for this equipment. 
The inner structure of materials is not 
disturbed by impact nor by local heating 
effects inherent in grinding processes. 


Any predetermined micron size can be 
achieved, and the material is broken along 
natural lines of cleavage. 
Drying Oven QC 530 

The Industrial Oven Engineering Com- 
pany has developed a standard box-type 
oven for the high-speed evaporation and 
drying of highly volatile solvents. It is a 
self-contained unit, with all heating equip- 
ment and ductwork built into the oven 
shell, and is either shipped assembled 
ready to operate, or is shipped in pre- 
fabricated sections for quick assembly at 
the point of operation. 

Door sizes range from 3 feet wide by 
3 feet high to 5 feet wide by 6 feet high, 








TO LICK FUME CORROSION—USE 


TYGON 








aera of Tygon Primer and a few top coats 
of Tygon Paint applied to exteriors of 
tanks, pumps, fume hoods, ducts, pipe, exposed 
structural work—in fact, any place where danger 
of corrosion from acid spillage, gases or conden- 
sates is prevalent— gives lasting protection 


against almost all acids and alkalies. 


Tygon Paint is a liquid formulation of Tygon 
sheet stocks, the rubber-like plastic used to line 
acid tanks. While thin (as any paint film) com- 
pared to a 3/32” thick Tygon lining, Tygon 
Paint possesses the same basic corrosion-resistant 
properties of Tygon sheet stocks. Tygon Paint 
films are tough and flexible. They are resistant 
not only to most chemicals but to water, oil, 
grease and alcohols. Like other Tygon formula- 
tions Tygon Paint is not subject to oxidation, 
will not chemically deteriorate with age. 
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Tygon Primers and Tygon 
Paints are applied cold 
with pres gun or brush. 
May be applied to any 
clean metal, wood or con- 
crete surface. May be air- 


dried or baked. 
& 


Tygon Paint is available in white, black, 
clear, grey, green, red and aluminum. In 
requesting samples (available without 
charge for test in your own plant under 
your own conditions) please give full 
details as to the proposed use: corrosives 
encountered, temperature, and nature of 
surface. 





AKRON, OHIO 





and working depth from 3 to 6 feet. Th 
temperature range is from 150° to 90( 
F., with a tolerance of +2°. Despite tt 
fact that the oven is direct gas fired, « 
seeming hazard in the evaporation < 





large volumes of inflammable and explo- 
sive materials, it has been proved perfectly 
safe and has insurance company approval. 

The oven illustrated is a standard siz 
(4-foot by 5-foot door and 4-foot depth) 
with a preheating zone added, the latter 
heated by exhaust air from the oven 
proper. It is used to dry fabricated pape: 
parts which have been dipped in a finish- 
ing solution consisting of approximately 
50 percent alcohol and 50 percent solid 
matter. On this job it has reduced drying 
time from 25 minutes to 5 minutes, has 
cut drying costs substantially, and has 
increased hardness of the finish, at the 
same time relieving brittleness which was 
previously a characteristic of the finish. 

These ovens can be used not only for 
alcohol but for acetone, naphthas, methyl 
ethyl ketone and many other highly vola- 
tile solvents, and can also be converted 
without delay for other types of drying, 
finishing, heat treating or heat processing 
where materials can be handled in trays, 
jigs or baskets. It is especially suited to 
dense loads where air stream resistance is 
high. Completely automatic controls, of 
the expansion recording thermometer type 
er the millivoltmeter type, either air or 
electrically operated, are supplied to suit 
the user. 


Lubrication Pump = QC. 531 
Recently announced by The Farval 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, is the auto- 
matic central pumping unit DC-25. This 
is a small size, double plunger, slide valve 
type of pumping unit which provides a 
positive high pressure pump for the 
handling of all types of lubricants with- 
out the use of springs, check valves or 
stuffing boxes. The complete system wil 
handle either oil or grease and requires 
no attention except the renewal of the 
lubricant supply in the reservoir. 
Similar to the larger Farval heavy duty 
units, the DC-25 central pumping unit 
delivers lubricant under pressure to al! 
bearings in the system through two main 
supply lines serving a Farval Dauline 
measuring valve at each bearing. Fre- 
quency of operation is controlled by an 
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hat’s ‘all there was o; few ‘days ago when one of our customers 





asked us if we could fabricate a sanitary heating coil in a hurry... 


an emergency replacement job that was holding up production. 


wa - far >» Nooter knew exactly how, With no tubes available, sheets of stainless 
a ’ N steel were welded into tubes, tubes welded into headers—the whole 
‘aan, — polished off toa poutttasy finish F and our customer was back in pro- 
FF duction in jig time. 
ane 


DON’T BE PUZZLED next time. you're up against a perplexing fabrica- 
: tion problem. Just remember—Nooter knows how to solve the tough ones 
pl beak id save you. went of headaches, time and money. 


ag hy JON NOOTER BOILER WORKS co. 
os We Alley ‘and B-' 


Ne ‘140 South Fecoee, Street oS. Louis a Missouri 
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STEAD 


//, , DOES IT BETTER 


i 
Rain-water is the purest form of water known to Nature. It is 


Nature's distilled water. 


But any Barnstead Still produces water 


/ purer than Nature's best. And it will give you this water at any 
time, in any quantity, with almost no effort, and at a very low cost. 


Indeed, a Barnstead 


Still will assure you of a constant supply 


of freshly made distilled water of the highest purity possible, with 
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TERRACE, FOREST HILLS, BOSTON 31, 


almost no attention. That's why so many 
industries are coming to rely on Barn- 
stead for their pure water supply. It's a 
combination hard to beat: unexcelled 
purity, trouble-free operation, long 
service, and proven economy. 

Only Barnstead can offer you a 
complete line of water stills comprising 
well over 100 models. They range from 
capacities of !/2 gallon per hour to 1000 
gallons per hour, and are built for op- 
eration by gas, steam, or electricity. 
Barnstead also rakes a wide variety of 
distilled water storage tanks, mountings, 
and controls, so you can be sure of 
getting the right combination 
for your particular needs. 


Yasot mane AEG US PAT OFF 


arnstead 


STILL & STERILIZER CO. Inc. 


MASS. 


electric time clock. A_ suitable si: naj 
device is available to indicate any in er. 
ruption to the normal operation of the 
system. For individual machine lubr ca. 
tion, this central pumping unit can . Iso 
be furnished with rotary drive and \ ith] 
hydraulic timing. With this arrangem nt, 
the unit will start and stop with he 
equipment served. 


Dust Collector QC 532 

Manufactured in four sizes, the Dus‘ex 
portable dust collector is designed to meet 
the need for an efficient and economical 
means of removing dangerous and ob- 
noxious dusts from the air. It is built by 
the Dust Filter Company. 

The principle underlying the unit is the 
compound action on the air-borne dust: 
first, by centrifugal separation from the 
air stream, and second, by impingement 





on the filter surface. It maintains constant 
static air suction of more than 4” at 
velocity of over 5000 CFM and is com- 
pletely fireproof. Units weigh from 75 to 
200 pounds; are 30 to 51 inches high. 
The Dustex separator successfully col- 
lects the most minute dust particles. The 
filter assembly consists of two corrugated 
layers of wire mesh covered with 60-mesh 
filter cloth. Filtered air is discharged 
through a muffler to deaden air noise. 


Mercury Dry Cell —QC_ 533 


A new type dry cell which employs mer- 
curic oxide as the negative agent has been 
developed by Samuel Ruben and licensed 
to the P. R. Mallory Company, Indian- 
apolis. 

One of these batteries, the cells of 
which are three-eighths of an inch long, 
is said to develop as much power and will 
operate five times as long as a standard 
flashlight-type battery of comparable size. 

The ordinary cell consists of a zinc can, 
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I; each unit adaptable, interchange- 
ably, for heating, cooling, condensing, 
heat exchange? Does it function 
equally well under either low or high 
extremes of temperature and pressure 
. ». and with fluids of low heat con- 
ductivity or high viscosity? 


Twin G-Fin Sections do all these 


things so remarkably well, that today, 
more than 40,000 Twin G-Fin Sections 
are serving in industries of practically 


every type. 


Bulletin 1613, free on request, gives in- 
formation that may help to improve the 
effectiveness or economy of yourheat 
transfer processes. Write for it today. 








GRISCOM-RUSSELL 
twin G-FIWN secrion 


The Universal Heat Exchanger 
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valving a billionth 
of an atmosphere... 






...and 


harnessing i 


high vacuum in 
industry has... 


if you are con- 
sidering vacuum 
equipment... 


would you like 
to know more 
about... 










NATIONAL 
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RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Boston SONS IR RO 


created definite need for vacuum-tight 
packless valves capable of satisfactory 
yerformance in handling pressures as 
bie as one billionth* of an atmosphere. 


scientifically designed for use in — 
vacuum pumping systems — vacuum 
distillation apparatus and vacuum de- 
hydration — vacuum metallurgy ... 
the National Research line of high 
vacuum valves will merit your con- 
sideration. 


how micron or sub-micron range of 


pressures will assist you in your proc- 
esses... just drop us a note and one of 
our highly specialized staff of vacuum 
engineers will discuss the possibilities 

i of the use of industry’s 
new tool, high vac- 
uum, as ‘applied to 
your problem . . . no 
obligation of course. 

* approximately ¥O-* mm Hg 


é 


tional Research High 
for Bulletin No. V-J. 


For full data onNat % 


Vacuum Valves send » ‘ 








which serves as the negative pole, conta.n- 
ing a mixture of ammonium chloride <4 
manganese dioxide into which is imbed: eq 
a carbon rod, which acts as the posit ve 
pole. The new cell uses a steel can, ‘he 
positive pole, which contains a spira! of 
zinc and paper impregnated with mer- 
curic oxide. A zinc button is the negat‘ye 
pole. 

Although it is more expensive than «he 
conventional type, it is expected to fin a 
market where small size and long life re 
more important than price. An Ariny 
battery, for instance, contains 72 cells in 
a tube less than 12 inches long and |% 
inches in diameter and develops 93.6 vo ts, 

It is not expected to compete in ‘he 
ordinary, cheaper flashlight-battery field, 


Fog-Free Goggles QC 534 


~ Welsh Manufacturing Company, mak- 
ers and distributors of various types of 
eye protection devices, announce a new 
fog-free, dust-free goggle. 

In this goggle, normal breathing has 
been harnessed to provide a natural ven- 
tilating pump for the goggle. Normal 
breathing sweeps a complete change of 
air, about once every second, through 








flow channels in the frame and cross 
the inner face of the big single plastic 
lens. This action removes moisture from 
within the goggle before it can condense 
as fog or frost on the lens. 

The air intake ports contain felt filter 
pads which are replaceable, to filter out 
dust and flying particles, thus affording 
further protection for the eyes. 


OC 535 


Introduction of electric contact con- 
trols for circular chart electronic poten- 
tiometers is announced by the Brown In- 
strument Company. 

The electric contact controllers will be 
available in two forms. One will con- 
tain a locking-in type relay, designed 
primarily*for electric furnace control. 
It cah also be used for applications in- 
volving use of contactors and fér pro- 
cesses requiring a differential gap. 
he second type, without a relay, is 


Electronic Control 
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MODEL MI Bs 


VOLUME FILLER. 
$y Mees WEIGHER, OR 
PACKER-WEIGHER 


FOR FACE POWDER, TALCUM, FLOUR, SOAP POWDER, 
TOOTH POWDER, COCOA, etc. 


Many manufacturers who do volume filling, gross weighing or 
packing have such a wide range of package types and sizes that 
they do not need fully automatic machines. The Model MH 
“Bond” semi-automatic is just the machine for this field as it is 
easily converted from one package size to another. And it can 
be used for any type of container—either bag, envelope, carton, 
jar or can! 


A single operator, with a single Model MH, can fill up to 50 con- 
tainers per minute, with negligible variations in packed weight. 


The Model MH is a twin-station semi-automatic machine. We 
also manufacture many other models of semi-automatic and auto- 
matic machines from single to four stations. 


lf you package cosmetics, drugs, chemicals, foods or cleaning 
powders, call on U. S. Automatic for the best machine to fill your 
requirements. 


Send U.S. details on any of your packaging problems —we have the 
machines and the engineering background to help solve them. 
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ORGANIC 
PEROXIDES 


CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS * OXIDATION 
AGENTS * BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUCIDOL 
(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPERCO 


(PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX C 


(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPEROX 


(PEROXIDE PASTES) 


Special Organic Peroxides 


%y 


Acetyl Benzoyl Peroxide, etc. 


* REGISTERED ‘ TRADEMARK 
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INDUSTRIAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL 


vatcals 


TRICRESYL 
PHOSPHATE 


Subject to allocation by the War Pro- 
duction Board in accordance with Order 
M-300, Schedule 61. 


Selling Agents for 


Montrose Chemical Company 
Lister Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


RW.GREEFE &CO. 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA TRIBUNE TOWER 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Where the sun sparkles through the budding 
leaves after the snow has melted on the 
hillside — that’s where you plan to tramp for 


So... if you are searching for tartaric acid — 
whether you require a single pound or a car- 
load — you'll find us cheerful in giving the 
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designed for direct control of motorized 
valves, operation of signalling devices, 
and for applications requiring a “dead” 
neutral. 

The electric contact control mechanism, 
according to engineers of the Brown 
company, will be available for circular 
potentiometer pneumatic controllers. It 
will serve, when applied to these instru- 
ments, as an auxiliary switch for opera- 
tion of signal lamps and other devices. 


Oxygen Removal 

From Gases QC 536 
A newly developed gas purifier utiliz- 

ing palladium as a catalyst, together with 

a supplementary portable analyzer now 


being perfected, is announced by ni. 
& Company, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

The company claims that this new unit, 
named the Deoxo purifier, has shown in 
laboratory tests and also under practical 
working conditions its efficiency in re- 
moving oxygen from such gases as hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, argon and neon. Gases of 
extremely high purity, that is, with less 
than 20 parts of impurity in a million, 
are thus obtainable, it is claimed. It oper- 
ates at room temperature. 

While uses of the new development are 
manifold, the company cites especially the 
manufacture of radio and radar tubes. 
It is also important to heat treatment 
of alloys, powder metallurgy, and all 
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New York 18, N. Y. (3-5) 


Please send me more detailed information on the following new equipment. 


QC 532 QC 535 

QC 533 QC 536 

QC 534 QC 537 
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research laboratories using pure gases, 

The unit will be produced in two siz:s, 
Both are compact, containing the catal st 
encased in metal cylinders provided w +h 
intake and outlet valves through whi-h 
the gas is passed. One, standing 20 inc! es 
high, is designed for laboratory and li »- 
ited production use. It has a capacity of 
200 cubic feet of gas per hour and js 
being prepared to sell at $225. The other 





for general plant operation, costing $475, 
measures 40 inches high, and is con- 
structed for wall mounting. Its capacity 
is 1,000 cubic feet of gas an hour. Both 
units will handle pressures up to 50 
pounds per square inch. It is claimed 
that in each device maintenance costs are 
nil under ordinary conditions. 

The portable analyzer being perfected 
as an adjunct to the new purifier will in- 
dicate continuously the hydrogen or oxy- 
gen impurity. 


Dipping Tank for 
Coating Tools QC 537 

To meet demand on the part of tool 
and die users for dipping equipment for 
plastic skin coatings, the Aeroil Burner 
Company of West New York, New Jer- 
sey, has just designed a small Tool Room 
model hot-dip tank, 

This new model, known as the Plant-O- 
Dip Model 3, is built on the double-boile: 
principle and is electrically heated by 
means of a 1200-watt specially designed 
immersion element encased in a liquid- 
proof cover with heating coils sealed 
within steel blades. This element delivers 
heat into an oil bath which completely 
surrounds the inner vat containing th« 
compound, thus providing indirect heat. 

The temperature of this hot oil bath 
is rigidly controlled from 100° to 550° F 
by a built-in housing containing a ther- 
mostat with knob dial and pilot light. 
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Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. -« 
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@ Just a hint of a blaze in a flammable liquid...and a Kidde built-in 
system goes into action fast. A blanket of carbon dioxide covers it 
like a candle snuffer...out goes the flame before it can spread! 


Fast fire-killing is just part of the Kidde method. The “after it’s 
out” advantages are equally outstanding. The dry, inert gas leaves 
no mess to be cleaned up... keeps materials in process uncontaminated, 
undiluted. 


Remember, too, that Kidde equipment is approved by the under- 
writers for protection against electrical blazes (Class C) as well as 
against flammable liquid fires (Class B). Carbon dioxide penetrates 
wiring and windings to smother flames quickly —protects the equip- 
ment against water-soaking or rotting of insulation. 


Is your plant fully protected against these two types of tough fires? 
Look over this list of hazardous areas—if even one of 
them is unprotected, callin a Kidde representative. He’s 
ready to share his fire-prevention know-how with you. 








( Kidde Kins ) 





Tough 
Fires 


PROCESS ROOMS 
MIXING TANKS 
AGITATORS 
PUMP ROOMS 
STORAGE AREAS 


DRUM-FILLING 
ROOMS 


MOTORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
ELECTRICAL 
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THE WORD ‘‘KIDDE'’ AND THE KIDDE SEAL ARE TRADE-MARKS OF WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 








140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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PACKAGING & SHIPPING 


by T. PAT CALLAHAN 








Palletizing With Glue 


A special quick-setting, mold-proof 
glue for palletizing corrugated or solid 
fiber shipping containers has been de- 
veloped by National Adhesives in col- 
laboration with the Army Quartermaster 
Corps. 

A special gluing 
system has also been 
developed which is 
now being tested by 
the armed services. 
The gluing of pallet 
loads extends the 
. practical application 
of palletizing to a 
greater number of 
shippers since it per- 
mits those without 
mechanical handling 
equipment to as- 
semble loads for 
shipment without the use of steel straps. 
National’s Pallet Adhesive #4 provides 
adequate protection against all the 
stresses of freight handling, preventing 
the slippage of inadequately anchored 
items and eliminating the need of reas- 
sembling broken loads. 

The accompanying Official U. S. N. 
Photo shows a freight car containing 
glued pallets being unloaded at Bayonne 
Naval Supply Depot. 





T. Pat Callahan 








Metal Barrels and Drums 


Some time ago we discussed the Series 
of I. C. C. 5 Specification metal barrels 
and drums, and in this issue we shall dis- 
cuss I. C. C. Specification 6 for the same 
containers. 

The I. C. C. 6 Series of metal drums is 
generally used to pack dry or solid mate- 
rials where it is necessary to have full 
open-head drums from which such con- 
tents may be removed. Particular uses 
of this series of drums are found in the 
packaging of a great number of inflam- 
mable solids and oxidizing materials such 
as nitrocellulose, phosphorus and phos- 
phorus compounds. The series of I. C. C. 
6 Specifications includes I. C. C. 6A, 6B. 
6C and 6J. As the I. C. C. 6A, 6B and 
6C are the most generally used, we shall 
discuss these three specifications only, be- 
cause the I. C. C. 6J, while a part of the 
Specifications and permissible for a few 
products, is not a generally used con- 
tainer in the industry. 

These drums follow the master speci- 
fication of the I. C. C. 5A drum closely 
except that it is not a requirement that 
the body seams be welded or the head and 
chime seams be welded or double seamed, 
or the flanges for closures be welded in 
place. Also the particular specification 
for closures as specified under the I, C. C. 
5A is not a requirement for the 6 Series. 





An official United States Navy photograph illustrating the handling of unit 
loads palletized with glue. A test freight car is being unloaded at the Bayonne 
Naval Supply Depot. 
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It is suggested, however, that in an 
drums of the 6 Series which may be ove 
30-gallon capacity, the welding provisio: 
although not a part of the Specification, 
be insisted upon by the purchaser of thes 
drums. 

The I. C. C. 6A is obviously a better 
drum than the others in the series, and |: 
difters from_the 6B and 6C in that th 
other drums may be constructed of lighte: 
materials ; i. e., the 6B may be constructe: 
of lighter material than the 6A and the 6C 
of lighter material than the 6B. 

The closure 
Series of 


specification for the 
drums reads that removable 
head containers which will pass all re- 
quired tests are authorized. The re 
quired tests are most important and are 
the same for the 6A, 6B and 6C drums. 
As the safe use of a drum using a full 
open head is dependent upon its ability to 
stand the required tests, we quote from 
the I. C. C. Specifications : 

“Test by dropping, filled with dry, 
finely powdered material to the authorized 
gross weight, from height of 4 feet onto 
solid concrete so as to strike diagonall) 
on top chime, or when without chime 
seam, to strike on other circumferential 
seam; also additional drop test on any 
other parts which might be considered 
weaker than the chime. Closing devices 
and other parts projecting beyond the 
chime or rolling hoops must also be 
capable of withstanding this test. 

“Hydrostatic pressure test of 30 pounds 
per square inch sustained for 5 minutes. 
Leakage through closure shall not consti- 
tute failure. 

“Leakage Test.——Each container shall 
be tested with seams under water or cov- 
ered with soapsuds or heavy oil, by inte- 
rior air pressure of at least 15 pounds 
per square inch; leakers shall be rejected 
or repaired and retested; removable head 
containers not required to be tested with 
heads in place except that samples taken 
at random and closed as for use, of each 
type and size, must be tested at start of 
production and repeated every four 
months; samples, so tested, must be re- 
tained until further tests are made.” 


ICC Regulations Amended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Regulations were amended on January 25, 
1945, and we list below those amendments 
which are of particular interest to the 
chemical industry. 


The following addition was made to 
Section 154a: 


“*(Add) 154a. Aluminum dross must not be 
shipped when hot or when containing moisture 


liable to cause heating or fire during transpor- 
tation.” 


An addition was also made to Section 
100a: 


“*(Add) 160a. Calcium hypochlorite compounds, 
dry, containing more than 8.80 r cent avail- 
able oxygen (39 per cent available chlorine) 
= be packed in specification containers as 
ollows: 


Spec. 6a, 6B, or 6C.—Metal barrels or drums. 
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: without losing time 





* Report from large chemical manufacturer. Name on request. 


all Aaean and again, Multiwall bags have 
4 proved their worth as time savers, space savers, 
"a and man-power savers. 

ed These convenient paper bags can be quickly 
ad and easily handled by a minimum number of 
_ loaders . . . a real saving of labor costs. And, 
" because they can be stacked neatly and com- 


pactly, they save valuable space in storage and 
ur in transit. 

a BIG PLUS ADVANTAGES 
Multiwalls are rugged . . . tough. Made of from 
2 to 6 plies of sturdy kraft paper, they withstand 
plenty of rough handling. 


yn These bags are sift-proof and moisture resis- 
5, tant — a most important advantage in shipping 
“ hygroscopic chemicals and foodstuffs. 

e Multiwall Paper Bags will be especially de- 


signed to meet your immediate packaging needs. 
MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 








To find out more about the time and money- ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
be saving advantages which they hold in store for : 
. ou, just drop a line to your nearest St. Regi ee “ 
r: , just drop a lin ur neare . Regi 
? a J d P ca eee fe ” NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
3 olfice today. BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 

1M CANADA: 

s, St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 
1. Montreal, Quebec 
) Vancouver, British Columbia New Orleans, La. Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash, Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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Spec. 17E, 37D, 37E, or 37F.—Metal drums 
(single-trip). 

Outside packages, containing inside containers 
of glass or metal, not over five pounds capacity 
each, are exempt from these regulation.” 


Section 166a was amended to read: 


“166a. Cobalt resinate, precipitated, calcium 
resinate, and calcium resinate fused, must be 
packed in specification containers as follows: 


An addition was made to Section 175a 
as follows: 


“(Add) 175a. Magnesium scrap (shavings, 
borings, or turnings), when shipped in car loads 
or truck loads, must be packed in tightly and 
securely closed metal barrels, wooden barrels, 
metal pails, or four-ply paper bags. In _less- 
than-carload or less-than-truckload quantities it 
must be packed in tightly and securely closed 
metal drums, metal pails, or wooden barrels.” 


Section 264 (packaging hydrofluoric 
acid) was amended by changes in sub- 
paragraphs (b), (c), (h) (1), (h) (2), 
and (h) (3). The amendments are as 
follows: 


**264(b) Containers must not be entirely filled. 
Unless otherwise provided herein, sufficient 
outage (vacant space) must be allowed so that 
the liquid portion will not completely fill the 
container at 130°F. in order to prevent leakage 
or distortion of containers due to the expansion 
of the contents from increase in temperature 
during transit. 

“(c) Spec. 15A, 15B, 15C, 16A or 19A— 
Wooden boxes with inside containers of India 
rubber, ceresine, lead, or other hydrofluoric acid 
resistant materials. These containers are author- 
ized only for strengths of acid for which they 
are adequate, but in no case may the strength 
of acid exceed 65 per cent. 

“¢h) (1) Spec. 5A—Unlined metal barrels or 
drums which have been subjected to adequate 
passification or neutralization process (see note). 
Authorized only for acid of not less than 60 per 
cent and not more than 80 per cent strength and 
all containers must be filled to not over 80 per 
cent of capacity at 68°F. If containers are 
washed out with water, they must be repassified 
before reshipment. 


“Note. Each metal container, before being 
put into this service, must be passified by the 
following or an equally efficient method: By 


filling drum to 90 per cent of capacity with 
hydrofluoric acid of 58 per cent strength and 
allowing drum to stand 48 hours at a tempera- 
ture of 80°F., and then 7 hours at 140°F., the 
internal pressure being maintained at atmospheric 
pressure by means of a ventilated bung. 

“th) (2) Containers not exceeding 55 gallons 
capacity each are authorized for carload, truck- 
load, less-than-carload, and_less-than-truckload 
shipment. Containers exceeding 55 gallons ca- 

acity each are authorized for carload or truck- 
oad shipments only but they must be loaded by 
consignor and unloaded by consignee. 

“th) (3) For less-than-carload or less-than- 
truckload shipments, containers must be of 
metal at least as heavy as 14 gauge United 
States Standard for not over 20 gallons capacity 
each or 12 gauge for not over 55 gallons ca- 
pacity each. Each container must be subjected 
to at least one of the following tests before ship- 
ment: By interior pressure of at least 15 pounds 
per square inch before filling or by holding for 
inspection for at least 24 hours after filling. In 
either case, each container must be vented prior 
to shipment. 

“Note. Because of the present emergency and 
until further order of the Commission, con- 
tainers of not over 55-gallon capacity each, of 
14-gauge metal, are authorized provided test re- 
quirements of this paragraph are maintained 
and provided containers are retired from service 
after showing a 15 per cent.loss of tare weight.” 


Section 272 (packaging sulfuric acid) 
is amended whereby Specification ICC 
103 type tank cars are authorized for the 
transportation of sulfuric acid not exceed- 
ing 98 per cent strength. This is a speci- 
fication amendment granted upon applica- 
tion of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and is only effective on advice of 
carriers to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation on the initials and numbers of 
the cars together with the number of 
cars to be used in this service and the 
point between which they will be operat- 
ing. 

Section 303 (n) (2) is amended (motor- 











COCOANUT OIL 


Castor Oil 

Corn Oil 
Cottonseed Oil 
Olive Oil and Foots 
Peanut Oil 
Rapeseed Oil 
Sesame Oil _ 
Sunflowerseed Oil 
Lard Oil 

Neatsfoot Oil 
Tallow and Grease 
Lanolin and Wool Fat 


and spread. 


Soda Ash 

Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda 
Sodium Metasilicate 


THE LAMEPONS 
unique surface acti ts; prolific 
foam; high denmiany ced paar 1a 
ing powers; suitable for cosmetic 
and industrial use. 








SUPPLIERS SINCE 1838 


White Mineral Oil - Petrolatum - Superfatting Agent 


VODOL A maize phosphatide which lowers surface and interface 
tension of oils and fats, stabilizes and prevents reversion, increases penetration 


Starch and Dezirine 
WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO., INC. 


563 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


FATTY ACIDS 


Red Oil 

Special White Oleine 
Stearic Acid 
Rufat 

Cocoanut F. A. 
Corn F. A. 
Cottonseed F. A. 
Linseed F. A. 
Peanut F. A. 
Soya F. A. 
Tallow F. A. 


Trisodium Phosphate 
Disodium Phosphate 
Monosodium Phosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyro Phosphate 


QUADRAFOS sai 


polyphosphate for water conditioning 
and mild but effective detergency. 
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vehicle transportation of liquefied petro- 
leum gases in intra-state commerce) b- 
the addition of the following regulations 


““(Add) Because of the present emergency a: 
until further order of the Commission, non-IC 
specification containers used for liquefied petr 
leum gases prior to June 15, 1943, under law 
rules, or regulations of the States in which th« 
are located, and so long as they are maintaine 
in safe transportation condition, are authorize: 
for use in the transportation of those gases | 
common, contract, or private carrier by mot: - 
vehicle, in intra-state commerce only, with, 
those States. All other requirements of t! 
Commission for such transportation must | 
complied with. This authority does not apply 
the cargo tanks of tank motor vehicles.” 


Section 303 (q) (1) is amended by th: 
deletion of the following: , 


“(Delete) Liquefied ARA-IV, ICC-104, an 
petroleum gas (pres- ICC-104W, Note le. 
sure not exceeding 45 Delete Note 16 to sec 
pounds gauge ~ tion 303 (q) (1)” 
square inch at 105°F.) 


Section 303 (q) (1) was also amended 
by an addition to Note 8 extending test 
period on certain CWSX cars and certain 
SHPX cars to three years instead of two 
years as currently provided. 

Note 12 of Section 303 (q) (1) is 
amended as follows: 


“Note 12. Tanks complying with specification 
106A500, containing chlorine, anhydrous am- 
monia, sulphur dioxide, methyl chloride, di- 
chlorodifluoromethane, monochlorodifluorome- 
thane, or monochlorotetrafluoroethane, may be 
transported on trucks or semitrailers only, when 
securely chocked or clamped thereon to prevent 
shifting, and provided adequate facilities are 
present for handling tanks where transfer in 
transit is necessary. See par. (b) (2), sec. 560, 
for rail freight-motor vehicle shipments.” 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
add chlorine and anhydrous ammonia to 
the existing permission to ship certain 
compressed gases in Specification 106A 500 
ton tanks on trucks. 

Specification 3BN, Seamless Nickel 
Cylinders, is amended by deleting par. 10 
requiring heat treatment. 

Par. 5 Specification 37F is amended by 
the inclusion of the authorized gross 
weight of 275 !bs. for containers between 
5 and 55 gallons to be constructed of 24 
gauge material without welded side seam. 

Specification ICC 103A, Section 14(a) 
is amended as follows: 


“14, Safety vents.—(a) Safety valves pro- 
hibited, but a safety vent must be applied. Sul- 
furic acid, except oleum, mixed acid tnitric and 
sulfuric acid) (nitrating acid), and other fum- 
ing acids, may transported in specification 
103A tank cars having safety vents equipped 
with lead discs having %-inch breather holes in 
the center thereof.’’ 


Part 7 of the Regulations applying to 
shipments made by way of common, con- 
tract, or private carriers by public high- 
way (CFR85) has been amended. Sec- 
tion 824 Par. (g) (3) permitting the 
transportation of chlorine and anhydrous 
ammonia in addition to sulfur dioxide, 
methyl chloride, dichlorodifluoromethane, 
monochlorodifluoromethane, or mono- 
chlorotetrafluoroethane may be transport- 
ed on trucks or semi-trailers only when 
securely chocked or clamped thereon to 
prevent shifting. 


Fiber Containers 
Use Curtailed 


A five per cent cut in the use of new 
fiber shipping containers for non-military 
purposes has been ordered by the War 
Production Board through amendment of 
Limitation Order L-317 (Fiber Shipping 
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E-JECT-O, drain opener manufactured by the United Gilsonite Laboratories, 
Scranton, Pa., has a terrific attraction for moisture, yet economy demands it 
be packaged in unsoldered cans. So, it is packaged in Crown cans — because, 
after repeated tests, Crown lap-seamed cans outperformed the field . . . proved 
the perfect barrier against dampness. Thus, E-ject-o retains its potency, as- 
sures customer satisfaction. Making cans that mean satisfaction to you, to 


your customers and their customers is Crown’s way of doing business. 
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CROWN CAN COMPANY - NEW YORK ~« PHILADELPHIA - Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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chemicals available for prompt delivery 


Propylene Oxide 


At this time Dow is prepared to fill quantity orders for the 
useful solvent and intermediate, Propylene Oxide. 


As an intermediate, this product fits into a number of manufac- 
turing processes and it is particularly useful in synthesizing 
isopropyl derivatives. In its solvent role, it combines volatility 
with excellent mutual solvent action for both organic com- 
pounds and water. 

Propylene Oxide is a clear, colorless liquid, boiling at 32-37° C. 
At 25° C. it is soluble in water at the rate of 59 parts per 100 
and is completely miscible with acetone, benzene, carbon tetra- 
chloride, ether, methanol, and VMP naphtha. 

Dow Propylene Oxide is ready for prompt shipment in 55- 
gallon drums and tank cars. Your inquiries are invited. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








Containers; Manufacture and Use). ‘he 
amendment limits the quarterly use of 
such containers to a number that will -e- 
quire only 95 per cent of the total c>n- 
tainerboard (by both weight and ara) 
in the containers lawfully used by a 
packer in the corresponding quarter of 
1944. 

“Sharply increased activity in the 
various war theaters creates an even 
heavier demand on cartons for military 
supplies, and this need can be met only by 
greater conservation at home,” W/?B 
officials said. The officials pointed out 
that containerboard requirements for \- 
boxes have increased almost 50 per cent 
since the first quarter of 1944. 

The Amendment to Order L-317 is 

effective as of January 1, 1945. WPB 
announced that all grants of appeals under 
Order L-317 are expressly canceled by 
the amendment. 
{ Under the amendment, the vast variety 
of Schedule III products (running from 
food to curtain rods) lose their separate 
carton quotas, as previously established 
in relation to a base period, and come 
under a blanket provision that limits a 
packer to a calendar quarter usage ot 
95 per cent of the containerboard content 
(in terms of both weight and square feet) 
legally used by him in the corresponding 
calendar quarter of 1944, or to 2334 per 
cent of the total 1944 use. The amended 
order now provides that any unused por- 
tion of a quarterly quota may not be 
added to the next quarter’s quota, and 
borrowing from one quarter to another 
is prohibited. 

Shipping containers used for military 
purposes in 1944 must be excluded from 
the base upon which the packing quotas 
are computed; formerly such containers 
could be included. However, containers 
to be used for military purposes in 1945 
are not chargeable to the packer’s quota. 
| “Reshippers” are to be counted as 
“new” containers and must be included 
in the packer’s 1944 base usage. They 
are chargeable to the packer’s 1945 quota. 
Bona fide used cartons, however, remain 
outside the provisions of Order L-317. 
A “reshipper” is defined as any new con- 
tainer, made in whole or in part from 
solid or corrugated fiber, that contains 
empty inner containers (such as glass 
jars, cans, etc.) received by the packer, 
and which is then used by him for ship- 
ping inner containers packed by him with 
some product. 

Some products that appear on Schedule 
III of the order for the first time include 
small agricultural equipment, anti-freeze 
liquids, commercial fishing equipment, 
office machinery, lubricating oils, and 
grease. 

Carton specifications for meats and 
other packing-house products listed under 
Schedule IV are essentially the same as 
those previously established, but the for- 
mer option of using 85 per cent of 1943 
carton usage is revoked. 
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he pays to be 
a Bemis Multiwall 


















EvEeN though direct government pur- 


chases have taken a considerable part 


WEST EAST 


ef our multiwall paper bag produc- 


tion this year, Bemis customers have 


SOUTH 


not suffered ... they have been sup- 
A major reason we’ve been able to 
supply our Multiwall customers is the 
size and flexibility of our production 
facilities. 


Bemis Multiwall Plants at 


PEORIA, ILL. 
EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. 
MOBILE, ALA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
WILMINGTON, CALIF. 
ST. HELENS, ORE. 


plied on the basis of past purchases, 
even in the face of the labor shortage 


and no increase in facilities. 


Naturally, the demand for Multi- 
walls has been greater than the sup- 
ply. Much as we regret inability to fill 
all orders, we have felt a responsibility 
to take care of our regular customers 


first. Fortunately, we’ve been able to 
These plants not only give us large 
production, but also quick accessibility 
to all parts of the country. 


do that—and right on schedule. If 


it's humanly possible, we'll keep on 





maintaining this service. 


War or peace, we want our custom- BEMIS B RO. B AG co. me..4 
{A 


e é Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte + Chicago « Denver \ 
ers to feel that it pays to be Bemis Detroit « Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville 
Memphis « Minneapolis « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk « Okla- 
customers. homa City + Omaha e St. Louis « Salina + Salt Lake City « Seattle « Wichita East Pepperell, Mass. 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
NOTEBOOK 








Value of Control 


Actual comparative tests in your own 
plant can be of the utmost value in deter- 
mining the worth of a device of almost any 
kind. Here, for instance, are the results 
of tests that were made by the engineers 
of one of the many plants using steam 
flow meters. A typical example follows: 


Without With 


Meter Meter 

Total duration of test 40 hours 40 hours 
Feedwater used, pounds... 1,539,451 1,677,455 
Feedwater temperature, 

BE eS Saad y cdaloes ck 91 9 
Coal as fired, pounds .. 274,815 287,100 
Steam pressure, average 137 137 
Evaporation per pound of 

coal from and at 212 

am. Fenn. ck i. meas 6.82 


Analyzing these results we find that 
with the meter, which was installed on 
only two boilers whereas there were four 
boilers in all, the coal consumption dur- 
ing the four 10-hour shifts was 287,000 
pounds, or a saving of approximately 14 
tons on the two boilers equipped with 
meters. At $5 per ton of coal this saving 
would amount to a total of $70, or, a 
saving of $17.50 per 10-hour shift for 
two boilers or $8.75 per 10-hour shift per 
boiler. 

Obviously, at this rate the meter pays 
for itself in from 8 to 10 days by effect- 
ing better evaporation per pound of coal. 
Usually a device of almost any kind that 
pays for itself in one year is considered 
a very good buy. 

The above two boilers equipped with 
the meters were operated at 9 per cent 
overload. It is estimated that had they 
been running under normal load, as the 
other two boilers were, the saving would 
have been still greater. While one might 
not always be able to save 10 per cent, 
however, other tests and subsequent oper- 
ation extending over a period of 60 days 
showed a saving of 8 per cent. 

In the above tests the manufacturer of 
the meter had no connection whatever 
except to see that the meters were in 
proper operating condition. The running 
of the tests was left entirely to the fire- 
men and engineers of the plant, and the 
data as quoted here represent the results 
obtained as shown by their own figures. 


Cement Dusting Stopped 


A new highly concentrated treatment 
for cement floors, etc., is said to provide 
coverage for at least 1000 square feet 
per gallon. Thus cost of a treatment is 
reduced to a small fraction of a cent per 
square foot. 
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This material, known as Synkrete Con- 
centrate, is diluted with three parts water 
before use. Thus one gallon of concen- 
trate gives four gallons of ready-to-use 
Synkrete. 

In this form, Synkrete is easily ap- 
plied by mop, brush, long handled broom, 
or sprinkler. It soaks deep into the pores 
of dusting concrete where it hardens to 
form a rocklike water insoluble mass 
that reinforces the binder and prevents 
surface particles from being worn away. 
After treatment with Synkrete, cement 
floors are far harder, much more re- 
sistant to traffic, water infiltration, oils, 
greases and chemicals. They are easier 
to maintain with less “drag” in sweep- 
ing. The effect of a treatment is lasting. 

While a single coat of Synkrete will 
allay dusting, two or more are usually 
recommended for best results. The liquid 
is almost colorless and does not affect 
appearance of floors. When floors are 
to be painted later, a treatment with Syn- 
krete acts as the perfect sizing, and the 
paint will last longer with less tendency 
t» peel or blister. 


Pipe Joints 


White lead is carbonate of lead ground 
in boiled linseed oil. It is commonly used 
for preventing leakage through threaded 
pipe joints and is all right where pres- 
sures are not severely high and where 
pressures are not turned on too soon. 

Red lead is an oxide of lead ground in 
hoiled linseed oil. Red lead hardens a bit 
more quickly than white lead and it is 
preferable where pressure is to be turned 
on soon after the joints are made. White 
lead seems to be somewhat more durable 
than red lead, but as already stated, it 
must be given more time. When properly 
used and given ample time to set white 
lead is probably superior to red lead. 

Some pipe men prefer graphite be- 
cause of its lower coefficient of friction 
enabling the workman to do a better me- 
chanical job; i.e., the threads can be made 
to seat better. Thus in one instance red 
lead was used on brass piping. It was 
decided to make a test by subjecting the 
piping to pressure and it was found that 
over 80 per cent of the joints leaked. The 
line was taken down, the threads were 
washed with gasoline. and then a gra- 
phite mixture was used. All leaking was 
eliminated. 

Litharge is lead monoxide and is made 
by heating lead in a current of air. Lith- 


arge is excellent where quick hardenint 
is desired and where a truly durable an! 


tight joint is wanted. The writer has, 


used it with good results on ammon:: 
lines. It hardens more quickly than dos ; 
red lead, but of course it does not posse: s 
the low coefficient of friction of graphit. . 


Causes of Accidents 


An analysis of industrial accidents 
1°43 by the National Safety Council re- 
vealed that machinery, such as press« 
rolls, mixers, and similar hazardous types 
were involved in the largest proportio 
of serious accidents—35 per cent—in tlic 
chemical industry. The injured em 
ployes were usually engaged in oiling 
cleaning, adjusting, repairing, and per 
forming other than ordinary duties. Ade 
quate guarding and maintenance, an 
proper instruction of employes offers the 
greatest opportunity for reducing such 
injuries. 

Acids, alkalies, and other chemicals 
were involved in 11 pe~ cent of all in, 
juries. The proportion involving flowy 
ladders, platforms, vehicles, and - pi}: 
lines and other pressure apparatus w 
almost as large. ! 

The most frequent unsafe practices in- 
volving all types of machines, tools, and 
materials were as follows: 

1. Cleaning, adjusting, repairing, and 
doing similar work near moving parts of 
machinery. 

2. Using defective machinery and tools, 
or using the wrong type of tool or ma- 


chine for the work, or using the hands | 


instead of tools, such as reaching into a 
hopper with the hands instead of using a 
stick to remove clogged material. 

3. Starting, stopping, or otherwise 
operating equipment without authority, 
without signaling or getting the proper 
signal, or without warning, such as start- 
ing a machine while a repairman has his 
hands near moving parts. 

4. Standing or working in unsafe posi- 
tions, such as under suspended loads, 
straddling from a ladder to a machine, 
and standing on railings. 

5. Failure to wear goggles, safety 
shoes, and other personal protective equip- 
ment. 

6. Walking on vehicular right-of-way, 
entering pits and other dangerous areas. 

7. Removing guards and other safety 
devices. 

8. Mixing or combining substances so 
that explosion, fire, or other hazard is 
created, such as pouring water into con- 
centrated sulfuric acid. 

The principal unsafe conditions “were 
these : 

1. Inadequate guarding. 

2. Worn, broken, poorly designed, and 
otherwise defective equipment. 

3. Lack of goggles and other personal 
protective equipment. 

4. Inadequate illumination and ventila- 
tion, 
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x B&A HIGH QUALITY! 








ing Reagent HF meets exacting 
eI A.C.S. Specifications. .. . 
de Mol. Wt. 20.01 Assay Min. 48.0% 
and Maximum Limit of Impurities 
= Nonvolatile 0.001% 
uch H.SiF 0.10 % 
ee 0.001% In January, Baker & Adamson announced to 
ah. SC. 0.001% : , abili s 
: SO, To Pass Test the chemical world the availability of its re- 
r 0.0001% agent and technical grade hydrofluoric acid 
i .vy Metals (as Pb) 0.0002% : luti last 
" »sphorus (P) 0.0001% in a revolutionary new transparent plastic 
, hnical grades also available container. 


The acceptance was immediate; the de- 
mand universal because, with this B&A inno- 


Dem STYLED FOK SAFETY! 


i. Extra strength and durability 
nid ... bottle and closure made en- 
tirely of an acid-proof plastic. 
2. No clinging drops on lip... 
“Siphon Action” feature 
draws back fluid at tip when 
la- pouring stops. 
3. No leakage .. .“‘Screw Tight” 
ow cap seals bottle safely ... pre- 
Fa vents fuming. 


4. “Non-Tip” base ... an added 





vation, hydrofluoric acid was packaged for 
the first time in chemical history in a safe, 
modern container, With it, the research and 
industrial chemist saw an opportunity to elim- 
inate forever from his laboratory the clumsy 
wax bottle for HF that had long been so un- 
satisfactory. 

Study the many advantages of this superior 


4 





ise safeguard against spilling. product and container . .. you'll want them 
ty, 

“8 for your laboratory too. Why not get the 
rt- AND FOR UTILITY! standard carton of 25 one-pound bottles now 


. +. or put it on your next order of B&A 
Reagents? 


3. Special closure prevents 
acid contamination... 
protects purity and 


lis 1. Accurate measure with ad- 
vanced design pour-out and 
si- “Siphon-Action” lip. 














= 2. Complete control ... t h 
ty — bottle fits the hand for strength. 
P See ae . Transparent—acid level 

Me always visible ,..no 
iY, more guess work! 
is. 
ty 
sO 
is 
i- 
re 
STANDARD 
or 

PURITY 
id y) 
al 
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New Pyrogen and Bacterial 
Laboratory Filter 


A new laboratory filter, designed espe- 
cially for small production operations, 
has been developed by Ertel Engineer- 
ing Corp., Kingston, New York. 





[t features a mechanical design which 
permits double filtration in series. One 
ot the integral parts of the new unit is 
the built-in stone fibre eliminator through 
which all the filtrate must pass. The unit 
is constructed in bronze plated materials 
or entirely from stainless steel. The sizes 
that are now available are 4 in. and 8 in. 
diameter. For example, the 8 in. capacity 
unit will filter 1 liter of aqueous solution 
in 15 minutes at 10 pounds pressure. This 
has been found to be adequate for most 
large run tests in laboratories throughout 
the country. Counter pressure is em- 
ployed to force the liquid from the pres- 
sure flask to the filter. A minimum of 
parts make the unit easy to clean and 
simple to assemble. The assembled size 
of the unit permits sterilization in stand- 
ard size autoclaves. 


Arc-Spark Stand 


A universal Arc-Spark Stand for use 
in spectography has been announced by 
the Harry W. Dietert Co. It is truly 
universal in that it combines all of the 
desirable features of the conventional 
stand used in general arc work, of the 
jig-loaded stand used for metal-rod analy- 
sis, and of the Petrey stand used for 
metal-plate analysis. 

The unit is completely enclosed—the 
door is furnished with a safety switch to 
obviate the hazard of shock, and with a 
dark red transparent plastic panel which 
allows good discharge visibility and at 
the same time provides complete safety 
for the eyes. The stand is ruggedly con- 
structed from large aluminum castings. 
Massive steel electrode holders are water- 
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cooled, while specially insulated tubing 
on the water system prevents power leak- 
age or breakdown even when used with 
the high-voltage spark unit. A unique 
friction drive for positioning the elec- 
trodes insures exceedingly smooth opera- 
tion and accuracy of adjustment. It pro- 
vides a 1” continuous travel on both the 
upper and lower holders, a minimum 
spacing of 5@” between holders and a 
maximum of 25¢”. Calibrated stops limit 
each electrode holder’s motion at top and 
bottom. These are adjustable to .002” 
with a vernier knob thus allowing exact 
duplication of a wide variety of settings. 

For use as a jig-loaded stand, the hold- 
ers are locked in place and an accompany- 
ing jig is used for spacing the sample 
rods rapidly and accurately. Another jig, 
also furnished, may be used for spacing 
rod-carbon electrodes for arc work. 

The instrument is easily convertible for 
use with flat specimens by raising the 
upper electrode out of the way or com- 
pletely removing it and putting into place 
a rotary table which is pinned for exact 
positioning. 

A positive sample holder is a special 
feature of this stand. This exerts spring 
tension against the top of the flat speci- 
men, thereby insuring perfect electrical 
contact at all times, irrespective of the 
condition of the sparking surface. 

The unit includes higk tension cables 
eight feet long, with high current capacity 
and excellent insulation. These are 


fastened permanently to it. The insulation 


in the stand itselt is more than adequate, 
due to the use of specially formed ceramic 
insulators. 


Buffer Solution Preservative 

Buffer solutions have been protected 
from mold contamination by “the addition 
of toluene. This is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, as it creates a two-phase solution, 
which evaporates and gives off toxic 
fumes; and it necessitates the use of a 
pipette. A recently devised expedient is 
to add a small quantity of a quaternary 
ammonium salt. These materials are 
esentially neutral and effectively fungi- 
cidal in low concentration. 


Boil Gently 


Granules of inert material that re- 
place marble chips or glass beads, have 
been given the name Boileezers. When 
added to low boiling liquids such as al- 
cohols or acetone these particles mini- 
mize the danger of boiling over. 


Determining Metal 
Concentration in 
Plating Solution 

Solutions of bright alloy plate, used to 
protect electrical instruments from cor- 
rosion and abrasion, are tested by the 
following method at the .Meter Division 
of Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Corporation. A precisely weighed piece 
of platinum is immersed in a sample of 
the solution, and whirled by an electric 
motor. Current flowing through the liq- 
uid to the platinum deposits on it a 
plating of the new alloy. The platinum 
is then re-weighed on a delicate balance. 
The amount of bright alloy plate which 
has accumulated may be translated into 
ounces of plating metal per gallon of 
solution in the main plating tank. 





Plating solution is deposited on platinum 
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CARSOL BASE 600 


Emulsion Cleaners 


A highly efficient Base for the manufacture of emulsion type cleaners. 
Non-odorous, excellent anti-rusting properties, and good resistance to 
Used in conjunction with light mineral oil 
Makes high quality emulsion type cleaners. 


For Samples and Information Write to 


Carlisle Chemical Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND OIL ADDITIVES 


- OHIO 























STANDS NOT ONLY 
FOR 
ALLIED ASPHALT 


BUT ALSO FOR THEIR 


ALL AMERICAN WAXES 
And Allied Products 
Readily Available 

Such As 





MICRO CRYSTALLINE WAXES 


(Some Allocation Free) 
for Laminating and Dipping Purposes, Wax-Coatings, 
Moisture-Proofing, Glassines, Paraffine-Extenders, etc. 
M. P. 130° F. up to 165° F. 
in Olive-green, Amber and Natural Yellow colors 
Needle Penetrations ee pa /100/5 from 16 to 95 
LSO 


AMERICAN OZOKERITE-TYPE WAXES 
BEESWAXES: Yellow Refined and Fully Bleached 
SUBSTITUTE WAXES 
Beeswaxes Ouricury Carnauba Montan 
AA516 WHITE AMORPHOUS MINERAL WAX 


A.S.T.M. Melting Point 160-165° F. 
Needle Penetration at 77/100/5 = 13-16 
High M. P. Straight Hydro-Carbon Base “ALKRA” Binding Agents 


WAX AND OIL DIVISION 


ALLIED ASPHALT & MINERAL | CORP. 


217 Broedwey, NEW YORK 7, N.Y, 
Telephone: REctor 2-2955 waililes aie - Dunellen 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES in U.S. A. and Caneda 





















THEY LEAD 
THE FIELD 


OR fourteen years Weco- 
line Fatty Acids have been 
recognized as Quality Prod- 
ucts. Their use covers a wide 


range of technical fields, in CAPRYLIC 
all of which they meet the outa 
highest specifications. PEANUT 


If your products demand CORN 


uniformity use Wecoline sens 
Fatty Acids. yo oy 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 


BOSTON NEW YORK: 15 E. 26th ST. CHICAGO 
Factory and Laboratories: Boonton, N. J. 
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Amino Acids Discussed 

OUTLINE OF THE AMINO ACIDS AND 
Protetns, Edited by Melville Sahyun. 
Reinhold Publishing Co., 1944; 244 pp., 
$4.00. Reviewed by L. J. Teply. 


IN VIEW OF THE continually in- 
creasing interest in amino acids and pro- 
teins, this book is especially welcome at 
this time. It is essentially a collection 
ot authoritative reviews of most of the 
important aspects of the subject, and 
while it does not cover the whole field 
and is not an exhaustive treatise on any 
one phase, there are abundant references 
for those desiring more detailed informa- 
tion. Considerable emphasis is placed on 
the discovery, isolation and chemical 
methods for the determination of amino 
acids, with somewhat less stress on the 
nutritional side. Deep involvement in 
theoretical and controversial subjects such 
as the chemical structure of proteins is 
avoided. Although one might wish to 
have more details on such topics as the 
microbiological determination of the 
amino acids, on reflection, one realizes 
that this development has been so recent 
as to make more than brief mention im- 
possible. The entire volume is written 
in a simple, readable style and should 
dovetail perfectly with any library of 
more detailed and specialized texts. 


Elementary Physical 
Chemistry 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF PHysI- 
cAL CHEMIstTRY, by Carl F. Prutton and 
Samuel H. Maron. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1944; 780 pp. Illustrated. 
$4.50. Reviewed by R. L. Spaulding, 
Hercules Powder Co. 


IN WRITING this text on elementary 
physical chemistry, Professors Prutton 
and Maron of the Case School of Applied 
Science have made available to teachers 
and students, a book covering the funda- 
mental principles of the subject in a 
thorough, sound, up-to-date, and clear 
manner. Claiming no radical innovations 
in their presentation of the subject, they 
have nevertheless made some welcome 
changes in the organization of material 
and the emphasis placed on some of the 
more or less neglected phases of physical 
chemistry. 

Thermodynamics is introduced very 
early and is used as a foundation for the 
development of the science, providing 
unusual clarity and rigidity of treatment. 
Throughout the book there is ample evi- 
dence of an effort to systematize and or- 
ganize the material in such a manner 
that the relationships of the various topics 
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are logical and easily understood. At the 
same time, the authors have shown com- 
mendable frankness in discussing the top- 
ics in a scientific, rather than dogmatic 
fashion, and are usually careful to point 
out the limitations of a particular equation 
and those cases where it is not valid. As 
a further aid to a thorough understand- 
ing of the subject, considerable attention 
has been devoted to the experimental side 
of physical chemistry, with many dia- 
grams of apparatus, discussions of ex- 
perimental techniques (difficulties en- 
countered) and extended lists of practical 
exercises and problems. Considerable em- 
phasis has been placed on the treatment 
of chemical equilibrium which is pre- 
sented from both the kinetic and thermo- 
dynamic point of view, and the treat- 
ment of electrochemistry is exceptionally 
thorough for a text of this type. The 
phase rule, so frequently neglected in an 
elementary course, is also emphasized, 
especially the practical construction and 
use of the various types of phase dia- 
grams. 

Designed primarily for a full year of 
work, this book could easily be used for 
shorter courses by suitable selection of 
material. Students and teachers alike 
will welcome it for its logical develop- 
ment of fundamental concepts and clear 
presentation. 


Engineering Text 

MATERIALS AND PROCESSES, edited by J. 
F. Young. J. Wiley and Sons, Inc., N. Y., 
1944; 628 pp., $5.00. Reviewed by Dr. 
R. S. Egly, research engineer, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corporation. 


THIS BOOK is one of the General 
Electric Series. Editor Young has assem- 
bled his material from lectures given in a 
general course in materials and processes 
in the General Electric Advanced Engi- 
neering Program. Many engineers co- 
operated in preparing these lectures. In 
so far as practicable, credit has been given 
at the head of each chapter to those 
whose lectures and work are incorporated 
therein. Each section benefits from prepa- 
ration by experts, but the material has 
been so well organized by its editor, that 
the work has a unity seldom achieved in 
such books. 


The first half of the book is devoted to 


materials of construction. Engineers in 
other fields may object to the emphasis 
given to properties of materials used in 
manufacturing electro-mechanical prod- 
ucts. For example, 68 pages are devoted 
to magnetic and electrical properties of 
materials compared to 26 devoted to cor- 


rosion. However, there is a wealth of 
information of general interest. The chap- 
ters on alloys, mechanical properties of 
metals and heat treatment are especially 
good. The second half of the book deals 
with the fabrication of material, casting, 
forging, welding, machining and other 
manufacturing processes. 

This book should have wide appeal as 
a textbook. It should also be of value 
as a reference book, especially to young 
engineers with limited experience in de- 
sign work. The excellent sections on plas- 
tics, powder metallurgy, metalizing, re- 
sistance welding, and other newer tech- 
niques should attract the older engineers 
interested in keeping up-to-date on recent 
developments. 

Throughout the book emphasis is laid 
on giving the designer the background 
needed to select proper materials and to 
design for easy processing, or to consult 
intelligently with metallurgists and pro- 
duction men concerning his problems. 

The presentation is enhanced by a pro- 
fusion of excellent photographs and draw- 
ings, and by selected lists of review ques- 
tions following each chapter. 


Inorganic Work Reprinted 

Epuraim’s INorGANIC CHEMISTRY—First 
American photo-reprint edition of the 
Fourth revised English edition, by P. C. 
L. Thorne and E. R. Roberts. Nordeman 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York 3, N. Y., 
1944; 921 pp., $8.75. Reviewed by Roy E. 
Heath, Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation. 





THE PURPOSE and scope of this 
work has best been stated by its authors, 
“In this edition the general scheme, which 
proved such an attractive feature of ear- 
lier editions, has been maintained. It 
may perhaps be pointed out to the new 
reader that this work is designed to in- 
clude a great deal of information as con- 
cisely as possible and yet to present it in 
a palatable form. The materials of inor- 
ganic chemistry are dealt with collectively 
rather than individually, with a conse- 
quent saving of space and of fatigue to 
the reader.” An admirable job has been 
done in accomplishing their goal. 

The fourth revision (August, 1943) 
maintains the high standards established 
by previous editions. Addition of signi 
ficant developments through 1940 and four 
references to 1941 publications have made 
considerable changes in certain portions 
of the text. The chapter on Radioactive 
Elements and Isotopes has been revised 
and will satisfy the requirements of all 
but specialists in this field. 

Although not designed as a reference 
work, one familiar with the book finds 
it valuable for this purpose. Recent de- 
velopments in applied inorganic technol- 
ogy are not within the scope of this book. 

It is interesting to note that most per- 
sons making serious claims to being inor- 
ganic chemists have a copy in their library. 
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KEEP DRY CHEMICALS DRY 
Thy 3 


FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 
MOISTURE, OXIDATION 
AND ABRASION 


Fulton Waterproof Paper-lined Textile 
Bags are meeting the need for dependa- 
ble, durable containers under trying 
transportation conditions. In many in- 
stances these bags are replacing metal 
drums and other more expensive contain- 
ers with entire satisfaction. Easy to handle 
and to store, Fulton Waterproof Bags are 
the answer to many wartime packaging 
problems. For full information address 
our nearest plant. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS aa? 


Manufacturers since 1870 i 


Atlanta St.Louis New York New Orleans _ 


Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 
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tas Acetyl Peroxide 
j High Polymerizing PROPERTIES 


activity 


{ Acetyl peroxide content 
2 Crystal clear liquid 2 4% active oxygen by 


3 Specific gravity 1.18 
Flash point 45 C. (open 
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Soluble in common or- 
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OZOKERITES 


WHITE AND YELLOW 


CERESIN WAXES 


VARIOUS MELTING POINTS 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 


Write for Bulletin C 


DISTRIBUTING & TRADING CO. 
444 MADISON AVENUE » NEW YORK 22 
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BOOKLETS & CATALOGS 








Chemicals 

A753. ANuyYpRouS AMMONIA, with 
information about handling, piping, con- 
tainers and technical service, is presented 
in a 14-page booklet from The Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration. 


A754. CoLLomaL GRAPHITE. A new 
folder (No. 440) describes and catalogs 
a number of dispersions of dag colloidal 
graphite, in various fluids, which have 
been developed during the war. 
Colloids Corporation. 


A755. Corrosion is the subject of a 
54-page booklet, which deals with proc- 
factors and _ testing. 
Also included are a work sheet and data 
on the characteristics of Monel, nickel 
International Nickel Com- 


Acheson 


esses controlling 


and Inconel. 
pany, Inc. 

An artistically 
arranged, 26-page booklet, done on heavy 
paper with many illustrations tells many 
uses for linters and cotton by-products in 


A756. Cotton LINTERS. 


such fields as paper, plastics, lacquers and 
packaging. Railway Supply & Manufac- 
turing Co., Rayco Linter Division. 

A757. 


the petroleum 


EIGHTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of 
industry is noted in a 
brochure which gives the history and pic- 
tures of the pioneers. American Petro- 


leum Institute. 


A758. FLUoROCHEMISTRY is the title 
of a new bulletin of value to those in- 
terested in fluorescent analysis of chem- 
icals, liquids and solids. It presents the 
basic concept of luminescence and provides 
information fundamental to the new 
applications of fluorochemistry. Ultra- 
Violet Products, Inc. 


A759. HEatT WITH AM- 
MONIA is the subject of a booklet present- 
ing information to aid in the safe handling 
of anhydrous ammonia. The Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company. 


TREATING 


A760. New Inpustr1AL CHEMICALS 
are classified and presented with descrip- 
tive material under three headings: or- 
ganic products, fungicides (the pyridyl- 
mercuric salts), and ultra-pure chemicals 
for phosphors, in a 16-page informative 


booklet from Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works. 
A761. Oms For THE PROTECTIVE COAT- 


ING INpustTRY, is the title of a new con- 
cisely organized catalog, which wears a 
stiff yellow cover and is bound by a 
spiral. Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 


A762. ORGANIC CHEMICALS PRIcE List, 
comprising 180 pages, bound with spiral 
rings, has been published by Eastman 
kodak Company. 


Equipment—Methods 
F278. AUTOMATIC VALVES AND PRES- 
SURE CONTROLS, for use with water, air, 
steam and oil are described in a new 


28-page catalog. A. W. Cash Valve 
Manufacturing Company. 
F279. Brazinc CarpipeE Toot Tips 


with Easy-Flo No. 3 (silver brazing al- 
loy) is explained in bulletin 11-A from 
Handy & Harman. 


F280. CENTRIFUGAL SEPARATORS which 
(1) separate solids from slurries and 
pulps, (2) classify by type of solid and 
(3) classify solids by size are shown in 
detail in bulletin 501 from Merco Cen- 
trifugal Company. 


F281. Coxe Ovens. A new catalog, 
which is fully illustrated with cross sec- 
tions, flow diagrams and pictures of re- 
cently developed mechanical features, has 
been put out by Wilputte Coke Oven 
Corporation. 


F282. DirFRacTION By X-RAy is ex- 
plained with diagrams, typical diffraction 
films and tabulations, in a new 12-page 
booklet. North American Philips Com- 
pany. 





Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (3-5) 
I would like to receive the following free booklets or catalogs. 
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F283. Dry PutLvertzep - MATERIAL 
Cooter, designed for Portland cement and 
other products is extensively pictured in 
an 8-page bulletin from the Fuller Com- 
pany. 


F284. EguipMENT, including piping, 
pressure vessels, heat exchangers, and 
heaters are listed with diagrams and tables 
in a 15-page booklet. American Locomo- 
tive Company. 


F285. Face Surecps. Of primary im- 
portance to those interested in safety, is 
a 4-page catalog showing several models 
of face shields with cellulose acetate win- 
dows. Boyer-Campbell Company. 


F286. Facts Asout Rotary Pumps 
are colorfully enumerated in a 5-page 
brochure with photographs. Blackmer 
Pump Company. 


F287. INSULATING FIRE Brick, of five 
different varieties, for temperatures up to 
26000 degrees 
8-page booklet. 


F., are presented in an 
Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany. 


F288. LeATHER BELTING MANUAL. 
This 56-page illustrated manual is printed 
on heavy paper and presents well-organ- 
ized material on tannages, belt dimen- 
sions, several types of drives and power 
transmission. Graton & Knight Company. 


F289. MATERIAL-LEVEL INDICATOR is 
fully diagrammed in a 4-page leaflet from 
Fuller Company. 


F290. Muttrete V-Bett. Nineteen 
reasons for the importance of this mech- 
anism are presented in a 14-page booklet 
from the Multiple V-Belt Drive Associa- 
tion. 


F291. TEMPERATURE CONTROL Sys- 
TEMS for electrically-heated furnaces, 
ovens, baths and other units, are compre- 
hensively described, with a generous fund 
of data in a recent 25-page booklet. Leeds 
& Northrup. 


F292. Tuermostat. Bulletin 441T 
describes Type K thermostat, which may 
be used to control electric devices between 
temperatures of minus 120° and 600° F. 
United Electric Controls Company. 


F293. VeErtTIcAL HypRAULIC BUSHING 
Presses for railroad shops, are shown 
with specifications in a 4-page folder from 
Watson-Stillman Company. 


F294. Water DEAERATION to prevent 
corrosion of pipe lines, heat exchange, and 
other equipment is outlined in reprint 36 
from the Cochrane Corporation. 


F295. Water Stupiss. A collection of 
articles on the control of corrosion, scale 
and algae with discussions of steam and 
proportioning problems is printed in a 
52-page booklet from D. W. Haering 
& Co., Ine. 
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Secured by the Signode System of 
Carloading this steel strapped shipment 
of gas cylinders received maximum 
transit protection at low cost. 


Whether in Drums, Barrels, or Kegs, 
war materiel MUST reach destination 
points in undamaged, usable condition. 


STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 







SIGNODE PACKAGING AND CARLOADING ENGINEERS 


can develop a shipping method to meet the 
specific requirements of your product... 
ASK FOR FULL DETAILS. 


2662 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N.Y: 395 Furman St. 
San Francisco, Calif: 481 Bryant St. 





_ THE LAST WORD 





FLEX-O-THERM Solution 936 
FLEX-O-THERM Emulsion 936 


Form glossy, tough, elastic, water-repellent films 


CAN BE USED... 


To join textiles, paper, cork, leather, 
metal, wood, glass, and numerous other 
materials simply by the application of mild 
heat and pressure. 

To greaseproof paper containers. 

To improve appearance and durability of 
textiles. 

To make paper water-repellent, improve 
its wet-strength, and reduce its water-ab- 
sorption. 


To prevent leather from becoming soiled. 


Send for FREE Sample NOW! 


Please specify whether you want the solvent 
solution (FLEX-O-THERM Solution 936) 


or the water emulsion (FLEX-O-THERM 
Emulsion 936) or both. 


Industrial Chemical Division 


325 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


— 








IN COATINGS AND HEAT-SEALING ADHESIVES 


Pharmaceuticals 
Synthetic, Organic 
Insecticides and Germicides | 
Research Chemicals 





AMERICAN BANDAGE CORPORATION 


ACETYLTANNIC ACID, 


U. S. P. (chemical name for 
Taannigen) 


ALBUMIN TANNATE, U.S. P. 
(chemical name for Tannalbin) 


ANTIPYRINE SALICYLA'TE, 
N.N. R. 

BETA NAPITHYL BENZO- 
ATE, N.N.R. 


CALCIUM BENZYL PHTHAL- 
ATE, pure 


RENZYL DISULFIDE 


CALCIUM IODOBEHENATE, 
U.8.P. 


CAICIUM LEVULINATE, pere 


CAMPHOSULFONATES 

CAMPHIORIC ACID, C. P. 

ETHYL CHAULMOOGRATE, 
U.S. P. 

HELMITOL, N. N.R. 

HEXAMETILYI. — DIAMINO- 
ISOPROPANOL-DLIODIDE 
Quaternary Ammonium Com- 
pound (chemical name for 
Endoiodin and lodisan) 

ee @ @ 

THYMOLPUTIALEIN 

O CRESOLPUTHALEIN 

PHENOILSULPHONPHTHA- 
L.EIN 


Ask for our Complete | ist of Chemicals 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Executive Offices: 











211 East 19th Street Gramercy 5-1030 New York 3,N. Y. 
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Plastics, strong and 


“Take-out” coffee containers.-+++*°° 





and convenient cans for beer 


s for cartridge belts..-- 
, CAN COMPANY 


“ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTA 


Metal link 


s of Continental Can Co. 


Products and Division’ 
New York 17, N.Y. 


“cans”. if they 
100 E. 42nd S?., 


Most people would say 
ntal makes. 
ike these 


were asked what Contine 
CONTINENTAL propucts: Metal Containers 


Fibre Drums - Paper Containers ~ Paper Cups 
Plastic Products * Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts * Machinery and Equipment. : 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Containet Ca. 
. Keystone Drum Company, 








HA 
VE YOU SEEN our new advertis- 
Van Wert, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
. Mono Containers, Newark, 


Roxbury, Mass. 

Ni d= Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohic. 
Bond Crows & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery ©o., Chicago, MW. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building 
Montreal, Cansda . Sociedad Industrial de Cubs 


S.A), Havana, Cubs. 


a campaign in leading magazines? 
te st eveneeyee- page, telling about 
ackaging and i 
—— now made ml us. gsc 
See tet datade seme 
esigned to gi 
ra better service. Watch acide 
es ads in such leading nation- 
+ — as Time, Newsweek 
a a Business Week and 
en nd keep your eye on Con- 
oe yr on the Continental 
em oe , too. The Triple-C stands 
ne company with one policy— 
give you only the very best i 
quality and service. ~ 
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L- FOR PACKAGING AND PLAST 
over CBS coast-to-coast network. 







TINENTA 


PORT TO THE NATION, 


* every Saturday 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 








New Procedure for 
Allocation Extensions 


Simplified procedure to obtain exten- 
sion of authorization for use of allocated 


chemicals has been announced by the 
Chemicals Bureau, War Production 
Board, 


A single letter may be written to the 
War Production Board, Chemicals Bu- 
reau, Allocation Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., listing all allocated chemicals and 
allied products for which an extension 
of authorization for use is requested be- 
yond the limit set by Order M-300, Para- 
graph (v) or by any other Chemicals- 
Bureau order. 

In this letter, the applicant should list 
each material, the applicable M-300 sched- 
ule or other order, each use for which 
authorization has expired, the unused 
quantity previously authorized for that 
use, the’ original allocation period, the 
date the material was ordered from the 
supplier, the requested shipping date, the 
date of arrival, and the requested time 
extension. If a number of materials are 
to be used together this fact should be 
mentioned in the letter. 

Shipping difficulties have in some cases 
caused allocated materials to arrive after 
the allocation period, WPB pointed out. 
West Coast manufacturers in particular 
have been handicapped by late shipment. 
Difficulties are complicated by the fact 
that late arrival of one allocated chemical 
may delay use of other allocated chemicals 
required for the same purpose. Under 
Order M-300, Paragraph (v), allocated 
materials that have not been used by 
the end of the month following the al- 
location period revert to inventory and 
cannot be used without further WPB 
authorization. 

The announced simplified procedure 
permits a single letter to be filed request- 
ing extension of time for use in the case 
of several different materials instead of 
having the applicant file forms and let- 
ters under each different governing M-300 
schedule or’ other order. 

This simplified procedure applies only 
when requesting extension of previous 
authorizations for use and may not be 
followed when filing any other kinds of 
applications relating to allocated chemi- 
cals and allied products. 


Midwest Institute 
Launches Program 


The newly formed Midwest Research 
Institute, Kansas City, Mo., will launch 
into full-scale production following a 
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at which 
time the extensive research program to be 
carried on will be announced. 

The Institute’s laboratories, already em- 
ployed in the study of a number of pro- 
jects, are being equipped and expanded to 
cover all research activities. 

Harold Vagtborg, nationally known 
scientist and former director of the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation, Chicago, ar- 
rived in Kansas City January 2 to assume 
his duties as president of the Institute. 

Members of the Institute’s staff thus far 
appointed include: Dr. George E. Zeigler, 
formerly scientific advisor to Armour, 
who will direct the Institute’s relationships 
with educational institutions; Dr. George 
W. Ward, a geologist and minerologist, 
former supervisor of Armour’s ceramic 
industrial materials research, and fellow 
at the national Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Dr. C. L. Shrewsbury, for- 
merly of the departments of agricultural 
chemistry and animal husbandry of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Purdue 
University ; Dr. Elza O. Holmes, formerly 
of the Military Chemical Works, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas; Dr. Frank M. Trimble, 
formerly co-chairman of the physics re- 
search department at Armour; Dr. F. E. 
Horan, of Columbia University, a special- 
ist in,starch research; M. N. Schuler, 


meeting of trustees February 5, 


with a bachelor’s degree in biology and 
chemistry from the University of Kansas 
City; Miss Jane Hathaway, with a bache- 
lor’s degree in chemistry from Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 111, and 
Miss Margaret Gill, with a bachelor’s de- 
gree in chemistry from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 
Activities of the Institute will 
chemistry, physics, metallurgy, minerol- 
ogy, biology, bacteriology, chemical, civil, 
electrical and mechanical engineering and 


cover 


other fields of science and science ap- 
plication. 


Du Pont Offers 
35 Research Fellowships 


Thirty-five postgraduate fellowships at 
29 universities are offered by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. for the academic 
year of 1945-46, it was announced recently. 

This is an increase of 13 over previous 
years and for the first time includes two 
fellowships in physics, reflecting the ‘n- 
creasing need for physicists in the chemi- 
cal industry. Five of the fellowships are 
in chemical engineering and 28 in chem- 
istry. 

Two changes have been made in the fel- 
lowship plan this year. First, in order to 
equalize the value of fellowships among 


the various universities, where tuition 


rates differ, the company is paying the 
tuition in addition to the stipend. And 
second, the amount of the stipend has 
been increased from $750 to $1000. Women 
as well as men are eligible, and selection 
of the recipients and the subjects of their 
researches is left to the universities. Hold- 
ers of these fellowships are not restricted 
in any way in their choice of position 
when the fellowship expires. 

This plan was adopted by the company 
to encourage and assist graduate students 
at a time of acute shortage of trained 
It was felt that this was 
one way in which it was possible to help 
universities in the task which all of them 
face in rehabilitating and rebuilding their 
graduate schools. The Du Pont fellow- 
ships were established in 1918. 


research people. 


It is expected that a number of veter- 
ans, returning to school after discharge 
from the armed services, will be eligible 
for the fellowships this year. 

Eight universities were added to the 
fellowship list this year and the subjects 
in which the fellowships are offered fol- 
Brooklyn Polytechnic _ Institute, 
chemistry; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, chemical engineering; University 
of Indiana, chemistry ; University of lowa, 
chemistry ; University of Nebraska, chem- 
istry; University of Notre Dame, chem- 


low: 


istry ; University of Rochester, chemistry ; 
and University of Texas, chemistry. 

The other universities and the fellow- 
ships to be granted: at each are as follows: 
Columbia University, one each in chemis- 
try and chemical engineering ; Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, one each in 
chemistry, chemical engineering and phys- 
ics; University of Chicago, one each in 
chemistry and physics; University of 
Michigan, one each in chemistry and chem- 
ical engineering ; University of Wisconsin, 
one each in chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering. 

One fellowship in chemistry is being 
offered at each of the following: Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Cornell 
University, Harvard University, Johns 
Hopkins University, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Princeton University, 
Purdue University, Stanford University, 
University of California, University of Il- 
linois, University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, University of Vir- 
ginia, and Yale University. 


Economics of Waste 


The annual peacetime loss to the chemi- 
cal industry resulting from its waste 
materials is $35 million worth of smell, 
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dust, nuisance, and pollution, according to 
figures given by John Shaw, safety direc- 
tor of Hercules Powder Company and 
chairman of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Waste Disposal Committeee. 

The Committee has adopted a four-fold 
approach to the amelioration of this prob- 
lem: improvement of process yields to 
reduced wastes; sale of wastes (if sal- 
able); encouragement of processing 
wastes to make salable products; and, as 
a last resort, safe and wunobjectionable 
disposal methods. 


Release DDT 


A limited quantity of DDT, the war- 
developed insect killer, has been released 
to DDT producers for distribution for 
agricultural and other civilian experi- 
mentation, according to the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Formerly, requests for DDT for re- 
search work required application to WPB 
for individual allocations of the chemical. 
Released according to the provisions of 
Paragraph (f) of Order M-300, the gen- 
eral chemicals allocations order, the ma- 
terial can now be obtained directly from 
DDT producers without further permis- 
sion from WPB. 

Although direct military uses have re- 
quired the entire supply of DDT, a lim- 
ited quantity will be made available for 
research directed toward development of 
commercial uses for the chemical. 

In releasing the material for experi- 
mentation, WPB’s Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements and the War Food Adminis- 
tration instructed that DDT producers, 
in distributing the chemical, give con- 
sideration to work carried out under the 
supervision of experienced investigators, 
aimed at determining the suitability of 
the chemical for agricultural and other 
civilian uses. 


Chemical Factory Workers 
Earn Less 


Weekly earnings of factory workers in 
chemical and related fields showed a de- 
crease of 5 percent with an average of 
$43.70. This compared with an average 
of $37.94 for all nondurable goods manu- 
facturing. 

November - October comparisons in 
chemical and related lines were reported 
as follows :— 


Average Earnings 


r——— Weekly ———, 
Nov. Oct. Sept. 
1944 1944 1944 
Chemical and _ allied 
products eck $43.70 $43.94 $44.08 
Ammunition ......... 45.29 46.05 45.08 
Chemicals (ieee sa “See ieee 
Cottonseed oil 28.89 28.79 27.57 
Crude petroleum, pro- 
duction ~ SSBi $2.92 55.04 
Drugs, medicines, insec- 
ticides 35.35 35.30 35.15 
Explosives, safety fuses 46.02 46.71 47.41 
Fertilizers 30.83 31.59 32.52 
Paints and varnishes 46.23 46.48 46.06 
Petroleum refining 58.92 60.32 58.24 
Rayon, allied products 39.14 39.11 39.22 
Soaps 48.12 48.89 49.26 
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Metalloy Manufactures 
Lithium Salts 


Increased facilities for large scale pro- 
duction of a comprehensive line of lithium 
salts have been added to the plant of 
Metalloy Corporation at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Since its inception in 1942, 
the plant has been devoted almost en- 
tirely to production of lithium chloride. 
New units will enable tonnage production 
of lithium carbonate, fluoride and hydrox- 
ide, both monohydrate and anhydrous, all 
of which are now available to industry. 


Kyrides Gets First 
ACS Midwest Award 





Dr. Lucas P. Kyrides, research di- 
rector of the Organic Chemicals Divt- 
sion of Monsanto Chemical Co., has 
been designated as winner of the first 
Midwest Award of the American 
Chemical Society. 


WPB Curtails Carbon Black 


Steps to curtail carbon black consump- 
tion to the extent of 10,000,000 pounds 
per month were announced recently by 
James F. Clark, director of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Rubber Bureau. 

“The splendid step-up in production to 
help meet the increased tire requirements 
of the armed forces has brought us face 
to face with an immediate, critical short- 
carbon black,” Mr. Clark 


“New facilities to produce additional car- 


age of said. 
bon black are now being planned and ex- 
pedited by WPB’s Chemicals Bureau, but 
these new facilities are a future answer 
rather than a help to the shortage which 
is with us today. 

The conservation program for carbon 
black was reflected in an amendment to 
the WPB Rubber regulations (List 35 
Appendix II to Rubber Order R-1). The 
director of the Rubber Bureau explained 
that not only has a limitation been placed 
on the total permitted amount of carbon 
black for each rubber product but also a 
special limitation has been imposed con- 


cerning the percentage of permitted “chan- 
nel type” carbon black for each product. 
The limitations went into effect Febru- 
ary 1S. 

Through the reductions prescribed in 
List 35 of the rubber order, approximately 
7,500,009 pounds of carbon black will be 
conserved per month, Mr. Clark esti- 
mated. Future additions to List 35 are 
under study, to provide the additional 
monthly saving of 2,500,000 pounds, which 
must be achieved immediately, he said. 

“The carbon pro- 
gram has been carefully studied by the 
technical consulting committees of the 
Rubber Bureau,” Mr. Clark - explained. 


black conservation 


U.S.C. C. Acts for Importers 

The United States Commercial Co. 
will accept requests from importers for 
essential oils and floral products from 
France, pending restoration of private 
trade, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion has stated. No essential oils have 
been received from France since the 
United States entered the war. 

The USCC has worked out this ar- 
rangement at the request of the essential 
oils industry, which cannot send its own 
representatives to France at the present 
time. Gerald Strauss, USCC representa- 
tive in France, will act for importers de- 
siring such assistance, by contacting 
French suppliers named by importers and 
by expediting shipments. 

Importers may obtain the form of the 
purchase agreement by writing to C. J. 
Horney, General Commodities Division, 
U. S. Commercial Co., Temporary T 
3uilding, Washington 25, D. C. The 
agreement, when completed, lists the im- 
porter’s requirements and serves as a 
contract for the purchase of items speci- 
fied by the importer. 


Monsanto Opens 
New CWS Plant 

Monsanto Chemical Company has 
started full scale production at the Duck 
River Plant, C.W.S., a new government- 
owned plant which Monsanto operates for 
Chemical Warfare Service at Monsanto, 
Tenn. 

Costing more than $2,500,000, the new 
plant adjoins and utilizes by-products of 
Monsanto’s elemental phosphorus plant. 

The new plant was designed by Charles 
T. Main and Company of Boston, Mass., 
at the request of the War Department, 
and was built by the Kershaw Construc- 
tion Company of Birmingham. In it are 
manufactured vital war chemicals. 

3etween 100 and 150 persons are being 
employed, with key personnel being as- 
signed from Monsanto’s various phos- 
phate division plants. A. T. Beauregard, 
plant manager of the elemental phosphorus 
works, is in general charge, and John C. 
Garrels, Jr., is superintendent. 
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| Alcohol-Water Injection Proves Key to 


Huge Power Increase in Gasoline Engines 


Present Large-Scale tes on War Planes 
Seen Extending to Cars, Buses and Trucks 





Official U. $. Navy Photo 
A Helldiver earns its name! On many combat 
planes, alcohol-water injection provides price- 
less minutes of super speed. 











Non-Permit Alcohol 
Developed by U.S.I. 


for Aircraft Use 


Vitol Special Widely Used for 
Test Purposes and Deliveries 





One of the problems facing the aircraft in- 
dustry right at the outset of the alcohol-water 
injection program was to find a suitable alco- 
hol for test, experimental, and delivery pur- 
poses. The Armed Forces themselves, of 
course, could use any alcohol they chose with- 
out securing a permit. To private aircraft 
companies, however, any specially denatured 
alcohol would have entailed securing alcohol 
permits and the inescapable red tape and in- 
convenience associated with the use of spe- 
cially denatured alcohol. 

The aircraft industry needed a proprietary 
product that met Army and Navy specifica- 
tions on the one hand, and was approved by 
the Treasury Department for use without per- 
mit on the other. 


Vitol and Vitol Special 

As a result of its early work on alcohol- 
water injection in conjunction with the Vita- 
Meter Corporation, U.S.I. had developed a 
proprietary formula which solved the imme- 
diate problem. The formula had been ap- 
proved by the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Treas- 
ury for use without permit and the product 
was ideally suited for use in the operation of 
aircraft engines. Early last year, “Vitol” made 
its entry into the aviation field and was used 
extensively in testing combat aircraft. 

The Army and Navy specifications, how- 
ever, called for a different denatured alcohol 

(Continued on next page) 








During 1944, the curtain of censorship was lifted just far enough to give 
motor-minded America an enticing preview of a wartime development that will 
go far io step up the performance and operating economy of postwar passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles. The development was the injection of a mixture 





Lube Oil Additives 
Made by New Process 


For years, high-pressure lubricants such as 
those used as cutting oils and for heavy-duty 
truck transmissions, have been prepared by 
adding small amounts of sulfurized oils to 
regular lubricants. 

A recently granted patent covers an im- 


‘ proved method of preparing such sulfurized 


mono-esters of fatty acids for use as lubricant 
improvers. A feature of the new process is 
that glycerine is reclaimed. 

Fatty glycerides, prepared by mixing lard 
oil and cottonseed oil, were heated to approxi- 
matetly 330 deg. F., and a small amount of 
sulfur added. The sulfurized glycerides thus 
obtained were then reacted with a mixture of 
butanol and sulfuric acid. When the reaction 
was completed, the mixture stratified into an 
ester layer above and a glycerine-acid layer 
below. The ester layer was neutralized with 
lime. After further refining with activated 
clay, the treated oil was filter-pressed out. 

he glycerine-acid layer was further refined 
to recover the glycerine. 








(Below left) Typical passenger car installation. 
(Right) Schematic diagram of alcohol-water in- 
jector installation on truck. Although a small 
additional fuel tank is required, the increase 
in power and engine life far outweigh the 
disadvantage. 





of alcohol and water into the gas-air stream 
of the engine. 
Extra Horsepower 


The first story broke in May of last year. 
Dramatically it told how a famous Navy 
fighter pilot owed his life to the new develop- 
ment. A sudden burst of extra speed, released 
at the flick of a switch, had enabled him to 
streak out of range of three pursuing Zeros. 
Later stories revealed how alcohol-water in- 
jection was supplying extra power for take- 
offs and steep climbs. 

The limiting factor, of course, is the amount 
of the alcohol-water mixture that is carried 
on a plane. At present, only enough is carried 
to give the plane a few minutes flying at the 
higher speed. But those are the critical min- 
utes that can mean the difference between 
getting the jump on Jerry—and disaster. 


The Theory 


Every motorist has experienced the “lift” 
a gasoline engine gets on a damp day or after 
dark when humidity is high. The explanation, 
as automotive engineers know, is to be found 
mainly in the internal cooling action of the 
water. This cooling action tends to smooth 
out the progress of the flame front during 
combustion, applying more uniform pressure 
on the piston head throughout the stroke. Self- 
ignition of the compressed hot gas is pre- 
vented so that detonation does not occur. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Alcohol-Water Injection 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Water has a high latent heat of vaporiza- 
tion (970 Btu per lb) so that if internal 
cooling were the only factor, there would be 
no point in using alcohol (367 Btu per lb). 
However, extensive tests have shown that alco- 
hol alone and alcohol-water mixtures give bet- 
ter results than water alone; and water will 
freeze at low temperatures. When alcohol 
is used, peak pressure is delayed until the 
piston is further down its stroke and a more 
efficient cycle is obtained. Important, too, less 
engine roughness is encountered at high- 
power output; life of bearings and other en- 
gine parts is prolonged. 


Postwar Possibilities 


A vast amount of research has been done 
on alcohol-water injection into the gas-air 
stream of aircraft engines which, while details 
cannot now be revealed, points to its increas- 
ing use in this field. Its wide use on super- 
charged aircraft engines already has given 
remarkable results. 

In January of this year, three engineers of 
Thompson Products, Inc. delivered a paper 
before the S.A.E. describing their extensive 
tests on alcohol, alcohol-water and water in- 
jection in truck and passenger car engines. 
Their conclusions, while pointing out the need 
for greater research, are highly significant. 
They may be summarized as follows :— 

1. The control of pressure rise and shock 
with alcohol-water injection may facilitate 
the design of higher-compression engines of 
minimum weight. 

2. That it will be particularly effective if 
supercharging is used on ground vehicles. 
Here, it would enable the engine to consume 
more air at the same engine speed. 

3. That it may have a great field of use in 
light aircraft, designed to operate on ground- 
vehicle fuels. 

4. That it will tend to maintain cleaner en- 
gines with softer, more easily removed carbon 
deposits. 

5. That best gains through its use are real- 
ized when fuel about 12 octane numbers below 
engine requirements is used. 

6. That it will effect economics, by permitting 
the use of lower-grade fuel, which will extend 
its use to many operations, 
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Acetone Aids Recovery 
of Biotin from Waste 


Biotin, an important part of the B-complex | 


vitamin, can be recovered from waste fermen- 
tation liquors, according to claims made in 
a newly granted patent assigned to a leading 
laboratory. 

Mother liquors from fumaric acid fer- 
mentation processes are treated with sufficient 
activated charcoal to absorb the biotin. Biotin 
is then extracted from the charcoal. Among 
the extracting agents suggested is an aqueous 
solution of 60 per cent acetone and 2 per 
cent ammonia. 


—S.D. No. 3-A. To help aircraft builders avoid 
the necessity for securing a permit to use S.D. 
No. 3-A, U.S.I. altered its original formula 
and produced Vitol Special. 

Vitol Special is essentially the same as the 


cations and performs equally well. But it has 
a strong, non-alcoholic odor added which 
warns against its misuse. Being a proprietary 
product, it requires no permit and the mark- 
ings on the drums show no reference to 
alcohol. 





Penicillin vs. Heart Disease 


Sub-acute bacterial endocarditis, a heart 
disease from which recovery was rare, is re- 
sponding to penicillin, according to reports 
from two New York hospitals. The “cure” is 
effective only where the organism is a strepto- 
coccus sensitive to the drug. 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 


Light-fast acetate dyes, including reds, greens, 
blues, oranges, browns, yellows and violets, are 
offered for use on both cellulose acetate rayon 
and nylan. Color fastness varies with the depth 
of the color. om (No. 911) 


First-aid burn trectment is offered in a new oint- 
ment which is designed to stop pain, exclude 
oxygen, prevent infection and stimulate healing 
(No. 912) 

USI 


A new anti-stick agent is claimed to facilitate 

removal of molded plastics from the mold. The 

liquid, packaged in pint bottles, is said to 

saturate the mold, making it free ejecting for 

a large number of parts before another applica- 

tion is needed: = (No. 913) 
U 


Freeze-and-thaw resistant concrete is claimed to 
result from the use of a new-type portland cement. 
An added air-eniraining material is said to give 


: Ne | this new quality, plus cohesion and uniformity 
product called for by Army and Navy specifi- | 


(No, 914) 
USI 


A substitute for camphor, in nitrocellulose, is one 
of the uses suggested for a new chemical de- 
scribed as having the properties of both a high 
boiling solvent and a volatile plasticizer. It re- 
mains fluid down to —70 deg. C. (No. 915) 


USI 


To overcome odors, no matter how noxious, a 
chlorophyll air freshener is offered for industrial 
and commercial application. Designed to be used 
in connection with air conditioning or ventilat- 
ing systems, it may also be used in non-condi- 


tioned spaces. (No. 916) 
USI 

A stable organic peroxide is “laimed by its manu- 

facturer to be insensitive to shock, to form clear, 


bubble-free films, and to be useful as a catalyst 
in bulk polymerization. It is soluble in all com 
mon organic solvents. (No. 917) 


USI 


New flame-resisiant gasketing is offered in 1/8 
in. and 1/16 in. thicknesses, with the added claim 
that it is suited for joint seals in ventilating sys- 
tems and water, fusel-oil and diesel-oil systems. 
Other suggested uses include gasketing for air- 
lock and refrigerator doors. Pressures up to 25 
p.s.i. can be maintained. (No. 918) 


USI 


A fluorescent plastic dye, in solution form, is 
stated to impart fluorescence to any type of plas- 
tic. Suggested uses include decoration, dials, 
medical equipment, etc. (No, 919) 
SI 
Pl els 50 feet long, and up to 8 feet in 
width and 1\4 inches in thickness, are on the 
market. Laminations are bonded with phenolic- 
resin adhesives. (No. 920) 
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INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 








Zinc Chromate Production 


Peak Reached 


Methods of increasing zinc chromate 
production were discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Chemicals and Organic 
Pigments Industry Advisory Committee 
and it was the consensus that the limit of 
production had been reached with the cur- 
rent available manpower, according to the 
War Production Board. Members said 
that if more labor and chrome chemicals 
could be secured more zinc chromate 
could be manufactured with the facilities 
now available. 

The current shortages of chrome chemi- 
cals and lead were discussed and it was 
pointed out that the new lead chemical 
Order M-384 (Lead Chemicals) is not 
going to limit the production of chrome 
pigments, which are still controlled by 
Order M-370 (Chrome Pigments). 

The organic colors covered by Order 
F-103 (Dye Stuffs and Organic Pig- 
ments) were discussed and it was pointed 
out that the military demand for phthalic 
anhydride, benzol and toluol were so great 
that it was questionable that sufficient 
intermediates would be made available to 
satisfy quotas now permitted by that 
order. It was suggested that if these con- 
ditions persisted it would be necessary to 
reduce the quota. 


Penicillin Picture Eases 

As the supply of penicillin improves, it 
may be possible to ease controls on the 
civilian distribution of the drug, repre- 
sentatives of the Chemicals Bureau of the 
War Production Board told the Penicillin 
Producers Industry Advisory Committee 
at a recent meeting. 

A 20 per cent increase in monthly 
quotas of penicillin for more than 2,700 
depot hospitals has been in effect since 
February 1, WPB said. Allocations for 
January 1945 totaled 35,200,000,000 units 
(352,000 vials) as compared with 12,200,- 
000,000 units allocated in May, 1944, 

Production in December, 1944, was 
278,000,000,000 units (2,780,000 vials), 
while the January 1945 production was 
approximately 330,000,000,000 units (3,- 
300,000 vials), as compared with an out- 
put of 12,500,000,000 units in January, 
1944. 

Military requirements for penicillin will 
tend to decrease in a few months as stocks 
are built up, military representatives re- 
ported. 

Shipments of penicillin by the Foreign 
Economic Administration for distribution 
to allies and friendly neutrals totaled 
1,000,000,000 units for June, 1944, and has 
been substantially increased since that 
date. These shipments have been made 
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only to those areas in which penicillin 
control committees have been established, 
and detailed monthly reports are required 
from each committee. 


Committees Study 
Insecticide Supplies 

Supplies of insecticides for agricultural 
use in 1945 were discussed at recent in- 
dustry advisory committee meetings of the 
arsenical insecticides, pyrethrum and 
DDT industries, the War Production 
Board has reported. 

WPB emphasized that farmers should 
order sufficient calcium arsenate to pro- 
vide for possible emergency use against 
insect infestations, primarily in the cotton 
states. 

Even though lead supplies have recent- 
ly become more critical, the Chemicals 
Bureau of WPB has provided from its 
lead allotment enough for the lead arse- 
nate requirements of the War Food 
Administration and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, WPB said. 

Members of the Arsenical Insecticides 
Industry Advisory Committee pointed out 
that in the majority of cases where 
orders for lead arsenates have already 
been placed, shipping instructions from 
consumers and dealers have not been sub- 
mitted along with the orders. Because 
possible future delays in transportation 
and potential manpower difficulties may 
seriously affect the time of delivery, the 
committee unanimously recommended that 


consumers and dealers anticipate require- 
ments and place specific orders, including 
shipping instructions, with insecticide pro- 
ducers at the earliest possible date. 

W PB emphasized to the committee that 
DDT will be released exclusively for 
experimental and research purposes, and 
that placement of orders for other insec- 
ticides should not be based on the sup- 
position that DDT will be available for 
commercial use in 1945. It is expected 
that sufficient arsenicals will be available 
to meet all 1945 requirements of domestic 
agriculture, the committee was told. 

With the exception of limited quanti- 
ties of pyrethrum that do not meet mili- 
tary specifications, the entire output of 
the insecticide will be channeled to the 
military for use in the production of 
aerosol bombs, the Pyrethrum Producers 
Industry Advisory Committee was in- 
formed by WPB. 

In view of recently increased require- 
ments for DDT, none will be available 
for other than military use, with the ex- 
ception of limited quantities to be made 
available for experimental and research 
work, WPB told the DDT Producers 


Industry Advisory Committee. 


Need Increases for 


Phthalic Alkyd Resins 


Military requirements for phthalic 
alkyd resins for protective coatings are 
expected to increase in the next few 
months, representatives of the Chemicals 
3ureau informed the members of the 
Alkyd Resins Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee at a recent meeting, the War Pro- 
duction Board has reported. 

Even after victory in Europe is 


Hercules Elects McKinney and Billings to Board 





Ralph B. McKinney (left) and Dr. Wyly M. Billings, general managers of 
the paper makers chemical department and synthetics respectively, have been 
elected to the board of directors of Hercules Powder Co., replacing Charles C. 
Hoopes and George M. Norman, who are retiring after 32 years of service 


with Hercules. 
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achieved, Navy requirements for phthalic 
alkyd resins are expected to remain at 
the same high level, the committee was 
told. 

WPB suggested that in view of the 
critical supply situation, restrictions be 
placed on the phthalic anhydride content 
of proprietary paints on much the same 
basis as military specifications are placed 
on paints to achieve maximum conserva- 
tion of the critical chemicals used in their 
production. 


Supplies for 
Finishes Tight 

Supplies of raw materials required for 
industrial finishes are not expected to 
improve during the next few months, 
members of the Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Industry Advisory Committee were 
told at a recent meeting. 

Lacquer solvents, generally, with the 
possible exception of ethyl acetate, will 
remain critical and further reductions in 
civilian allocations may become necessary. 
All important synthetic resins employed 
by the industry are in very short supply 
and no improvement is expected in the 
near future. Phthalic alkyd resins, al- 
ready critical, will probably become 
tighter as a result of increased military 
requirements. Para phenol and tertiary 
butyl phenol resins are barely sufficient 
to care for military requirements. Pro- 
duction of these resins is at a maximum 
and no relief in supply can be expected. 

Rosin modified phenolics have definitely 
tightened, and will remain in short sup- 
ply because of the position of phenol and 
formaldehyde. Drastic allocation cuts 
may become necessary almost immediately 
because of the present serious shortage 
of formaldehyde resulting from transpor- 
tation difficulties in moving methanol to 
formaldehyde producers. 

Urea and melamine aldehyde resins 
have had to be denied for many civilian 
uses because of butyl alcohol, as well as 
formaldehyde. Maleic anhydride can be 
expected to continue to be allocated on 
current policy basis since sizable inven- 
tories are on hand. 

In general, the over-all pigment situa- 
tion has deteriorated somewhat in the 
last few months. Increased military de- 
mands and serious manpower difficulties 
have reduced quantities available for 
civilian uses. The drastic shortage of 
white lead is expected to throw an addi- 
tional load on other white pigments. Syn- 
thetic yellow iron oxide is expected to 
be placed on allocation.. Chrome pigments 
are critical with increasing military de- 
mands ; expected increased production has 
not occurred. Concern was expressed by 
committee members regarding the possi- 
bility that the 25 per cent civilian quota 
might be cut. 

War Food Administration representa- 
tives told committee members that the 
general linseed oil supply has reached a 
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low operating level. Because of last year’s 
poor flaxseed yields, it appears that pres- 
ent linseed oil quotas to the protective 
coatings industry may have to be reduced 
shortly. No general easing of the linseed 
oils situation is in prospect at least until 
late fall when this year’s domestic crop 
is realized. It was pointed out that $30,- 
000,000 has been appropriated to sponsor 
flaxseed planting, but that it is impos- 
sible to say what the effect of this ap- 
propriation will mean in terms of more 
oil for domestic use. 


A. J. Flebut, Vice Pres. 

California Spray-Chemical Co. 

J. M. Fountain, Pres. 

Cotton Poisons, Inc. 

C. G. Nelander, Mgr., Insecticide Dept. 
Corona Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
William Steinschneider, Vice Pres. 
Ansbacher-Siegle Corp. 

B. P. Webster, Vice Pres. 
Chipman Chemical Co. 

A. B. Young, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Woolfolk Chemical Works, Ltd. 


Perry, Underwood Join Phillips 


Chemical Products Department 





Dr. Charles W. Perry (left), formerly chief polymer development branch, 
Office of Rubber Director, has joined the chemical products department of 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 


T. M. Underwood has been transferred from the 


Boraer Refinery to the same department, where he will be occupied with 


process design and engineering. 


Arsenical Insecticide 
Committee Appointed 


Eleven manufacturers of insecticides 
have been appointed to the Arsenical 
Insecticide Manufacturers Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The new committee will discuss pricing 
problems affecting approximately 16 
arsenical insecticide manufacturers. The 
outlets for their products comprise some 
250 mixers, 1,200 wholesalers and 40,000 
retailers. The industry is located prin- 
cipally in the northeastern states, the 
north central states and California. 

Maximum prices for arsenical insecti- 
cides are contained in two regulations: 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
315 (Arsenical Insecticides) and Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 144 (Retail 
Prices of Agricultural Insecticides and 
Fungicides). 

Fallowing is a list of the members: 
Hallam Boyd, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Commercial Chemical Co. 

J. B. Cary, Pres. 

Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co. 

J. J. Haprov, Pres. 

Los Angeles Chemical Co. 

M. L. Somerville 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

D. I. Trainor, Director, Technical Service 
General Chemical Co. : 


Urge More Phthalic 
From Xylene 

Increasing requirements for phthalic 
anhydride for use in plasticizers, esters, 
dye and dye intermediates have brought 
about a need for increased facilities, the 
War Production Board told members of 
the Phthalic Anhydride Industy Advisory 
Committee at a recent meeting. 

In view of this shortage, WPB recom- 
mended increased production of phthalic 
anhydride by means of increased facilities 
utilizing both ortho-xylene and naphtha- 
lene for the production of the chemical. 

By the end of 1945, according to cur- 
rent estimates based on all existing and 
current authorized facilities, the total 
phthalic anhydride production capacity 
will be 170,000,000 pounds, WPB said. 

“WPB pointed out that if annual naph- 
thalene production were increased by about 
10,000,000 pounds, it would be possible to 
have a corresponding increase of phthalic 
anhydride production from naphthalene of 
at least 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 pounds a 
year from any additional phthalic anhy- 
dride production facilities. 

At WPB’s suggestion, the committee 
agreed to investigate further the possibil- 
ity of substituting ortho-xylene for naph- 
thalene in the production of phthalic anhy- 
dride at the plants now in operation. 
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Labor Shortage Hits 
Sodium Bichromate Plants 


Che current critical shortage of men to 
stuff sodium bichromate plants is holding 
pioduction at a rate substantially below 
capacity, the Primary Chromium Chemi- 
cal Industry Advisory Committee in- 
formed: the War Production Board at a 
recent meeting. 

Market demands for chrome alloys and 
pigments have surged upward and WPB 
has invited producers to submit plant 
expansion projects in non-critical labor 
areas for an increase in sodium bichro- 
mate production totaling up to 2,000,000 
pounds monthly. 

[Transvaal grade B. Chromite, the pre- 
ferred raw material of all producers, 
while available in adequate supply for 
immediate needs, may become scarce late 
in 1945 due to ocean shipping and pro- 
ducers were asked to explore possibili- 
ties of switching to domestic ores, or 
imported ores such as Russian or Turkish, 
which are available. 
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Affiliates Merge to Make 
Marietta-Harmon Chemicals 


Two wholly-owned American Home 
Products Corporation affiliates, Harmon 
Color Works, Inc., Haledon, N. J., and 
Marietta Dyestuffs Company, Marietta, 
Ohio, have been merged to form Mari- 
etta-Harmon Chemicals, Incorporated, it 
was announced recently by Alvin G. 
Brush, American Home Products Board 
Chairman. 

According to Mr. Brush, the consoli- 
dation will bring no change in manage- 
ment, personnel, or plant locations. 

Harmon Color Works, acquired by the 
Corporation in 1942, now is manufactur- 
ing war products including dyes for smoke 
grenades and signal shells; ingredients 
for incendiary bombs and flame throwers, 
atabrine and camouflage colors. 

Producers of acid colors and interme- 
diates for the dye industry before the 
war, the Marietta Company now is a 
large producer of 2-amino thiazole, a 
sulfathiazole intermediate; dinitrochloro- 
benzene, and uniform dyes, for the armed 
services. 

Ranking officers of the new company 
are George A. LaVallee, chairman of the 
board; and Victor J. Chartrand, presi- 
dent. 


Monsanto Designs 
Rocket Motors 
Monsanto Chemical Company will not 


only manufacture the launching propel- 
lant chemical for American models of the 
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Mathieson Builds Warehouse 





Atlanta warehouse for dry ice and carbonic acid gas, recently 
completed for Mathieson Alkali Works, at 255 Chester Ave., 8. E. 
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disclosed, but 
will also be responsible for production of 


robot bomb, as previously 


rocket motors used in launching. 

The rocket motors were engineered by 
Monsanto technicians at St. Louis and 
Dayton, working in cooperation with the 
National Defense Council and 
the Air Technical Service Command. Sub- 
contractors will fabricate them from steel 


Research 


tubing, following a technique substantially 
smilar to that used in the manufacture of 
bomb casings. 

Earlier it was announced that Monsanto 
had been authorized to design, build and 
operate a facility for “production of a new 
ordnance development,” and that the new 
$3,000,000 plant will adjoin the Longhorn 
Ordnance Works, which Monsanto oper- 
ates for Army Ordnance at Karnack, 


Texas. 


Tlercules Increases 
Rocket Powder Production 


The production of rocket powder by 
Hercules Powder Company, operators of 
the nation’s largest rocket powder plants, 
was increased 400 per cent during the 
past and will be substantially in- 
creased in 1945. 

Although 


given, 


year 


cannot be 
pt ywder is 


figures 
rocket 


actual 
production of 





now computed in millions of pounds a 
month. “Production in 1945 will receive 
a major boost when a 40 million dollar 
addition to the Badger Ordnance Works, 


Baraboo, Wis., swings into full opera- 
tion,” the company said. “Part of the 


plant will be in operation in February and 
the plant will be in full operation this 
summer.” 

Additional increases 
the Hercules-operated 
nance Works, Lawrence, 


in production at 
Sunflower Ord- 
Kan., one of the 
nation’s largest smokeless powder 
Almost the 
nation’s 


plants, 
are also anticipated. entire 
increase in the 
rocket powder 


production of 
during the past year was 
accomplished at Sunflower. The company 
statement disclosed that some sticks of 
rocket powder are five feet long, and that 
the sticks can be either 
form in shape. 


round or cruci- 
Rocket powder contains 
nearly 50 per cent nitroglycerin, as com- 
pared with a maximum of 20 


per cent 


in other powders. 


Penn Salt Makes DDT 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
o., Philadelphia, Pa., 
installation of facilities for 


has completed the 
the 
ture on commercial scale of DDT. 


manufac- 
Pro- 
duction has already begun, all of the out- 
put the 


being taken by government. 
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No Emulsion Failures 
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materials. Capacity, | 
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War Department 
Cites Zanetti 





Col. Joaquin E. Zanetti, professor of 


| chemistry and director of the chemical 


laboratories at Columbia University, 
has been awarded the Legion of Merit 
by the War Department, “for excep- 
tionally meritorious conduct in the 
performance of outstanding services” 
in chemical warfare. 
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Pittsburgh ACS 


Honors Cretcher 





Dr. Leonard Harrison Cretcher, as- 
sistant director of Mellon Institute 
and head of its pure chemistry re- 
search department, received the ACS 
1944 Pittsburgh Award. 


Du Pont Forms 
Technical Division 


The formation of a technical division 


COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 

MODIFIED COUMARONE RESINS 
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INSECTICIDES * TAR PAINTS * TOLLAC ¢ NEVSOL 
CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 

BENZOL * TOLUOL + XYLOL 

WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS 
NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 


HI-FLASH SOLVENTS 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH ° PA. 
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with Donald O. Notman as director, has 
been announced by F. S. MacGregor, gen- 
eral manager of the Electrochemicals De- 
partment. Dr. C. W. Tucker, formerly 
Peroxygen Products manager in the sales 
division of the department, will be chemi- 
cal director. Dr. Sterling Temple, who 
has been chémical director of the depart- 
ment, will be special assistant to Dr. 
Tucker. 

All research and semi-works activities 
of the Electrochemicals Department will 
be coordinated in the new Technical 
Division, with headquarters in Wilming- 
ton. 

Dr. Tucker will be succeeded as 
Peroxygen Products manager by Dr. 
N. C. Jones, formerly of the Production 
Division. 


Monsanto Plans 
Melamine Production 


Monsanto Chemical Company has an- 
nounced that it will soon begin volume 
production of melamine. Construction of 
a new melamine plant is underway at 
Monsanto’s Merrimac Division, Everett, 
Mass., where the chemical is now being 
produced in pilot plant quantities. Mon- 
canto owns the basic patent on melamine 
formaldehyde resins. 


Company Notes 


THE CorNneELiIus Propucts CoMPANY 
has established a sales office for the mid- 
western territory at 14 East Jackson 
Poulevard, Chicago, Illinois. It will be 
under the direction of E. Alt. 


W YETH 


American 


INCORPORATED, subsidiary of 


Home Products Corporation, 
has opened a branch office and warehouse 
at 1125 West North Avenue, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Morris Wolfe has been named 
manager of the new office. 

Tue Permutir Company has an- 
nounced the removal of its Los Angeles 
office to new and larger quarters at 405 
South Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Califor- 
nia. U. A. Hammett will continue as dis- 
trict manager of this office which covers 
the company’s activities in the Southwest. 


THE Hercutes Powper CoMPpaAny has 
established its Cellulose Products Depart- 
ment in Chicago as a regular branch of- 
fice, and has revised territories assigned 
to the sales and technical service person- 
nel, according to a recent announcement 
by J. B. Wiesel, director of sales and 
development for the department. Fred 
K. Shankweiler, of the New York office, 
will be manager of the Chicago branch. 
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Control Skin Irritations 


TARBONIS cuts absenteeism! Dermatitis due to 
chemicals, and ingredients for their manufacture, 
has been practically eliminated in many plants 
through the use of TARBONIS. 

Not merely a protective, TARBONIS is also 

effective in clearing up a high percentage of stub- 
born skin conditions encountered in industry. 
Easy to apply 
odorless, greaseless, stainless. 
FREE: A good sized jar of TARBONIS for a test 
in your own plant. A manual of our dispensing 
plan and an attractive booklet on sanitation and 
precaution for your employees. 


THE TARBONIS COMPANY 


4300 EUCLID AVE., Dept. Cl, CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


nothing to remove. Pleasant, 
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Commercial Laboratories 
ASSOCIATIONS Elect Officers 

Major W. P. Putman, of the Detroit 
Testing Laboratory, Detroit, Mich., has 





Associations A p point Drug been elected president of the American 
Export Committee Council of Commercial Laboratories. 
Other officers elected were: vice-presi- 


Formation of a drug industry export dent, H. L. Sherman, of Skinner & Sher- 


man, Inc., Boston, Mass.; s.cretary, Dr. 
B. L. Oser, of the Food Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., Long Island City; treasurer, 
America and the American Pharmaceu- T. A. Wright, of Lucius Pitkin, Inc., New 
tical Manufacturers Association recently York. 

was announced by R. M. Dunning of Vick 


committee consisting of representatives 
of the American Drug Manufacturers As- 
sociation, the Proprietary Association.of 


Chemical Co., chairman of the group. 


ay: ; ; California Salesmen 
To form this committee, each of the : f 


’ 
. . ° . If Pr ( ) "or 
associations has appointed five delegates, Selects fc ers 
and two alternates. A monthly meeting The Chemical Salesmen’s- Association 


schedule has been planned. of California has elected officers for 1945: 


TO GONVERTER! 


i, WH 


T.V.A. Nitrate Plant 
Speeds Gas Analysis 


More gas analyses, and quicker ones, are made by the Micromax Gas Analysis 
Recorders at T. V. A.’s Nitrate Plant No. 2, where nitrogen is extracted from 
air for use in explosives, fertilizer, etc. These fully automatic Recorders keep 
continuous — and accurate —analyses records. Lab workers have simply to 
pass from station to station and log the readings from the big, bold-faced in- 
struments. Equally important recorders can be equipped to operate horns, 
bells, or lights when concentrations show first signs of undesirable change. 


Jri Ad N-91-700( 2e) 








fe LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 4982 STENTON AVE, PHILA., PA. 


m@;LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS - TELEMETERS - AUTOMATIC CONTROLS - WZAT-TREATING FURNACES 








John C. Tiedemann, L. H. Butcher Co., 
president; Peter H. VanDerSterre, Grif- 
fin Chemical Co., Ist vice-president; Eu- 
gene T. Doyle, Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., Inc., 2nd vice-president ; 
and C. B. Odell, Dow Chemical Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Snell Acquires 
D. Gardner Foulke 





Dr. D. Gardner Foulke, recently 
chief chemist for Garfield Division of 
Houdaiile-Hershey Corp., has joined 
the staff of Foster Dee Snell, Inc., as 
Anaiytical Department director. 


Chlorine Institute 
Re-elects Officers 

S. W. Jacobs, of the Niagara Alkali 
Co., has been re-elected president of the 
Chlorine Institute. E. C. Speiden, of Innis 
Speiden & Co., has been re-elected vice- 
president and Robert T. Baldwin has 
been renamed secretary-treasurer. 

The following directors were elected 
for two years: Thomas Coyle, E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Electro- 
chemicals Dept.; W. I. Galliher, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.; Louis Neuberg, 
Westvaco Chlorine Prod. Corp.; E. E. 
Routh, The Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc.; B. P. Steele, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Company; Eli Winkler, Southern 
Alkali Corporation. 

The hold-over directors are: George 
M. Dunning, Wyandotte Chemicals Cor- 
poration; F. W. Fraley, Jr., Diamond AI- 
kali Company; R. W. Hooker, Hooker 
Electrochemical Company; S. W. Jacobs, 
Niagara Alkali Company; E. C. Speiden, 
Isco Chemical Division of Innis, Speiden 
& Co. 


Chemical Industry 
Honors Baekeland 


Leo Hendrik Baekeland was the gen- 
eral subject of a meeting of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, which followed a 
memorial dinner, February 9. 
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Urquhart Heads 
Wilmington Chemical 


G. Gordon Urquhart has been named 
president of the Wilmington Chemical 
Corp., manufacturers of chemicals for the 
rubber industry. Mr. Urquhart, formerly 
vice-president of National Foam System, 
Inc., succeeds Herbert Waller, who re- 
cently resigned. Henrik J. Krebs, who has 
been associated with the firm as secre- 
tary and director, becomes treasurer to 
succeed A. D. Bestebreurtje, also re- 
signed. 





Paul Slawter Cited 


First Lieutenant Paul B. Slawter, 
Jr., who until he joined the Army Air 
Corps in February 1943 was associate 
editor of Chemical Industries, has 
been six times decorated for “courage 
and skill” in aerial combat. Lieutenant 
Slawter is a navigator on an Eighth 
Air Force B-97 Flying Fortress and 
has recently completed more than 
thirty flights over enemy territory. 


Battelle Institute 
Increases Staff 

Dr. Frank A. Gilbert has been named 
to the staff of Battelle Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he will be engaged in 
research in plant nutrition and _ other 
phases of agricultural chemistry. Dr. Gil- 
bert was professor of botany at Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia, be- 
fore serving as a Major in the Army, 
from which he has recently been honor- 
ably discharged. 

Dr. John W. Clegg, formerly research 
chemist with E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Institute, and will be engaged 
in research in organic chemistry. 

William H. Safranek, Jr., a former 
chemist at the Apollo Metal Works, Clear- 
ing, Illinois, will be employed in electro- 
chemical research. 
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Bowen Joins 
Vacuum Engineering 

Vacuum Engineering Division of Na- 
tional Research Corp. has announced the 
appointment to its sales staff of E. C. 
Bowen. Formerly Eastern divisional sales 
manager for Central Scientific Co. of 
Chicago, Mr. Bowen will deal with indus- 
trial applications of low pressure. 


Fischelis Leaves WPB 

The resignation of Robert P. Fischelis, 
director of the Chemicals, Drugs and 
Health Supplies Divisions in the Office 
of Civilian Requirements, has been an- 
nounced by W. Y. Elliot, vice chairman 
for Civilian Requirements of the War 
Production Board. 


% 


Before joining WPB, Dr. Fischelis was 
secretary and chief chemist of the Board 
of pharmacy of the State of New Jersey. 
He is leaving WPB to become secretary 
and general manager of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association at its head- 
quarters building and laboratory in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

George K. Hamill has been named 
acting director of the Division to succeed 
Dr. Fischelis, who will continue to serve 
in the capacity of consultant. 


Chemist Joins 
Mellon Institute 

Dr. Paul Hugh Emmett, who has dis- 
tinguished himself by his researches on 
catalysis, has been added to the investiga- 
tional staff of Mellon Institute. 


nSSURED QUALITY 















The new Edwal Catalog and Price List No. 
7-C (dated Jan., 1945) listing many new 
chemicals is now ready. Write for it today. 


IN 
FINE 
CHEMICALS 





Ammonium 
Thiocyanate, C. P. 

Ammonium 
Thiosulfate, Crystals 
and 60% solution 

Chiorohydroquinone 

Potassium 
Thiocyanate, NF 
and CP 


aT RR 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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From 1937 until his appointment at the National Carbon Elects 
Institute he was professor of chemical and 
gas engineering at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and also consultant of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Recently he 
has been active in wartime essential re- 
search for the U. S. Government, on leave 
of absence from Johns Hopkins. 


Standard Oil Raises Thiede 

William F. Thiede has been appointed 
manager of the New Jersey works of 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, succeed- 
ing the late G. H. Mettam, according to an 
announcement by J. R. Carringer, general 
manager of the company’s East Coast 
manufacturing operations. 

The New Jersey Works includes re- 
fineries at Bayway, Bayonne, and the 
Eagle Works in Jersey City. Mr. Thiede 
was formerly assistant manager. 





C. O. Kleinsmith has been elected 
vice-president of National Carbon 
Corp. He has announced the appoint- 
ment of D. B. Joy as general sales 
manager for carbon products. 








FLORANOL 


A single chemical used in compounding Rose Odors 
Blends with or replaces Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol. 


Samples on Request 


CYCLAMAL 


The Accepted Basis for Floral Perfumes 
(Lily of the Valley, Lilac, etc.) 


A single chemical having properties most desired by perfumers 


GREAT STRENGTH 
(5 times stronger than Hydroxy Citronellal 


Result: Economy. 


with which it blends well.) 


PERSISTENT IN ODOR e * . e FREEDOM FROM DISCOLORATION 
FREEDOM FROM IRRITATION e e * e CYCLAMAL IS OF 100% PURITY 
Manufactured in the U. S. A. 


AMERICAN DISTILLED OILS 


Bring You the Fragrance of the Pine Forest 
PURE OILS DISTILLED ESPECIALLY FOR US. 
Exceptionally Fine Quality 


OIL OF BALSAM FIR AMERICAN 
OIL OF PINE NEEDLES AMERICAN 


OIL OF SPRUCE . 
OIL OF CEDAR LEAF AMERICAN PURE 


They come to you as they come from the still in state of absolute purity. Samples 
will convince you of the added value to be had from these Pure Quality Oils. 


ALDEHYDES 


ALDEHYDE C-8 ALDEHYDE C-18 


ALDEHYDE C-10 


ALDEHYDE 12-M 
ALDEHYDE C-16 


Request for samples on your firm’s letterhead will be promptly answered. 


comat Lc3 LVLALOUN 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


125 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 6 1019 Elliott Street, W., Windsor, Ont. 
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Personnel Notes 

Lt. Cot. Jonn E. Devine of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, recently returned 
from the European war theatre, and now 
placed on inactive reserve status, has re- 
turned to the Standard Alcohol Co., 
where he will assume the position of sales 
manager for the midwestern territory. 

EpwArp Remus has resigned as presi- 
dent and treasurer of Standard Synthetics, 
Inc., with whom he has been identified 
since the establishment of that company 
in this country, in order to head his own 
company, Edward Remus & Co., Inc., 
with main offices at 11 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 

Dr. Harry Kaptan, formerly of the 
Winthrop Chemical Co., has been engaged 
by the Apex Chemical Co., to supervise 
research for the Petroleum Solvents Corp. 


Columbia Promotes 
Johnson 





Walter E. Johnson has been appoint- 
ed district sales manager for the 
Columbia Chemical Division, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. 


R. V. Witson has been appointed di- 
rector of customer service of Continental 
Can Company’s research department, suc- 
ceeding Mr. L. F. Pratt who has resigned 
to take a position with Hunt Brothers, 
Hayward, California. 


Reusen G. GustTAvson, president of 
the University of Colorado and biochem- 
ist, has appointed Dean of the 
Faculties of the University of Chicago, 
effective July 1, President Robert M. 
Hutchins has announced. 


been 


Bart SHEEHAN has resigned from the 
Grasselli chemicals department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., to become 
affiliated with the New York sales depart- 
ment of Arnold, Hoffman Company. 
CorrEcTION: R. P. Neptun has been 
appointed field sales manager for S. B. 
Penick & Co. The impression might have 
been gained from the January issue, that 
he is connected exclusively with the ad- 
vertising department. 
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Keeady to Serve— 


Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Sode 


Calcium Ferrocyanide | 
Calcium Chloride WHILE WE EXERCISE 


Tri-Sodium Phosphate All POSHBLE CARE 
IN THE HANDLING 


AND PACKAGING OF 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL REDISTILLED MERCURY, 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ACCIDENTS DO HAPPEN IN SHIPPING 


29th a GRAY’'S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. | AND RECEIVING. PLEASE ADVISE YOUR 
DRAYMEN AND RECEIVING DEPARTMENTS 
TO—“HANDLE WITH CARE.” 


3 





TRAGACANTH KARAYA ARABIC 
QUINCE SEED NUTGALLS 


D.S. DALLAL & CO. 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


IMPORT Direct Importers EXPORT M E TA F S A F T § C 0 R P . 


TELERHONE MURRAY HILL 3-0452 — 3-0453 27 FIRST AVENUE, PATERSON 4, WJ. 


Paterson: ARmory 4-4422 New York: PEnnsylvania 6-2626 
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CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES NEWS 








Vitamin Institute Starts 


Forty companies which manufacture 
vitamins have joined together to form the 
Vitamin Research Institute of the United 
States. The Institute proposes to recom- 
mend proper standards and terminology 
for use in connection with manufacture 
and sale of vitamins. Dr. Theodore 
Klumpp, president of Winthrop Chemical 
Co., has been chosen chairman of the 
board of governors. Elmer Bobst, former 
president of Hoffman-LaRoche, will act 
as chairman of the executive committee. 
The Institute plans grants to conduct 
investigations and research, and will also 
establish scholarships and fellowships. 


8,000,000 Spent on Research 


The 220 members of the Proprietary 
Association of America manufacture and 
market approximately 85 per cent of the 
medicinal preparations for use by the 
layman for. the relief of simple ailments. 
In 1944, these manufacturers of packaged 
medicines spent, in the aggregate, ap- 
proximately $7,750,000 for research look- 
ing to the development of new medicinal 
* products, confirming the scientific validity 
of existing products and controlling their 
manufacturing processes. The sum was 
divided in the following manner: 


For control laboratories and 

testing ....... $1,750,000 
For product study and develop- 

ment 5,000,000 


For fellowships, grants and 
other research 


1,000,000 


Stearns Adopts Safety 
Color System 


Plant modernization now under way at 
the Frederick Stearns & Company Divi- 
sion, Sterling Drug, Inc., has resulted in 
adoption of a color scheme which is mini- 
mizing factory fatigue and improving 
safety records. 

Color standards adopted call for an 
application of grey dado 51 inches from 
the floor, with white walls and ceilings. 
All machines have a six inch black foot, 
with light grey enamel to the waist or 
working height. All working surfaces are 
Fluorescent lighting is 
being installed with 40 candle power at 
work level. 

Working space is further brightened 
by a code for coloring the different pipes 
throughout the plant, a feature which pri- 
marily makes for engineering and main- 
tenance efficiency. Standard colors are 
used on the pipes, with red for sprinkler ; 
green for steam; grey, hot water; yellow, 


of a buff color. 


cold water ; blue, compressed air ; maroon, 


gas; black, electrical ; aluminum, vacuum ; 
and white, process. 


New Name Announced 


The Specialties Manufacturing Co., 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, subsidiary of 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., has been 
renamed the Kidde Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., according to an announcement by 
Walter H. Freygang, president of the 
firm. The company is a peacetime manu- 
facturer of syphon bottles and their super- 
charger cartridges. The cartridges, con- 
taining highly compressed carbon dioxide, 
are now used altogether to inflate Mae 
West lifejackets and the new polo-type 
lifebelts. 


Roxalin Acquires 
Schwencke 





Dr. Edmund H. Schwencke, previ- 
ously consulting industrial chemist in 
New York has been engaged as di- 
rector of plastic research for Roxalin 
Flexible Finishes, Inc. 


Office of Pharmacal 
Information Opens 

Establishment of an Office of Pharmacal 
Information by The Proprietary Associa- 
tion of America has been announced by 
Dr. Frederick J. Cullen, vice-president. 
The OPI, with headquarters in New 
York and Washington, represents the 
major activity in the continuation of the 
Association’s public relations program for 
1945. One service of the new office will 
be the publication of news letters dealing 
with research. 


Drug Distribution Map 
The N.W.D.A. has recently presented 


a revised distribution map and accom- 


panying handbook to the drug industry 
in an effort to promote more economic, 
scientifically planned distribution. The 
map outlines 36 areas which are 90 per 
cent or more self-contained as to the flow 
ot goods from service wholesale druggists 
to retailers. 

With this information analysis of po- 
tential markets can be made and sales 
quotas and market potentials determined 
by territories, districts, divisions and 
areas. Sales accounting statistics can be 
set up on a county basis, areas basis, etc., 
and a measurement of performance 
against quotas or potentials made. 


New Specialty Firm 

A new company, Canadian Insecticide 
and Chemical Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been 
formed to distribute in Canada the 2-Way 
insecticidal products of Nash & Kinsella 
Laboratories, Inc., St. Louis. Associated 
with the new organization are: W. K. 
Nash and Dr. Hugo Preis, St. Louis; 
John A. Chantler and E. W. Chantler,, 
Toronto. 

For the duration of the war the com- 
pany plans to confine its activities to 
handling the Canadian distribution of 
Nash and Kinsella specialties, but later 
expects to go more fully into the chemi- 
cal field in cooperation with its U. S. A. 
affiliates. 


PPG Will Be New Insignia 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has 
adopted a new official insignia consisting 
of the letters PPG interlocked, in order 
to facilitate the ready recognition of its 
varied paint, glass, brush, chemical and 
plastic products. This insignia will ap- 
pear on all labels and other means of 
product identification, advertisements, let- 
terheads, packages, and signs. 


New Plastic Sprayer 

A new plastic sprayer has been devel- 
oped by the Wilco Co. which is competi- 
tive in price with the prewar metal va- 
riety. It is light in weight and will not 
corrode. Molded from non-toxic material, 
it may be used to dispense medicaments, 
cosmetics and chemicals. Different sizes 
and colors are available. 


Prevents Fungi Growth 

To combat the growth of fungi in 
tropical climates, Westinghouse electrical 
apparatus is being given treatment based 
on the experience of the U. S. Military 
Services. The last varnish treatment ap- 
plied to motors, control apparatus, and 
radio equipments, has added to it a small 
amount of substance toxic to fungus. This 
substance develops a very low but con- 
tinual vapor pressure adequate td prevent 
fungi from taking root on the surface. 
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Carus CHEMICAL Co., INC. 


BENZOIC ACID U.S.P. 
SODIUM BENZOATE U.S.P. 
HYDROQUINONE 


MANGANESE SULFATE 
POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 
RARER PERMANGANATES 


BENZOL PropuCcTs Co. 


AMINOACETIC ACID (Glycocoll) 
AMINOPHYLLINE U.S.P. DIACETYL 
BENZOCAINE U.S.P. PHENYL ACETIC 
CHINIOFON (Yatren) U.S.P ACID 
CHLORBUTANOL U.S.P. BENZALDEHYDE 
CINCHOPHEN & SALTS N.F. BENZYL ALCOHOL 
IODOX/QUINOLIN SULPHONIC BENZYL CHLORIDE 
ACID BENZYL CYANIDE 
NEO CINCHOPHEN U.S.P. DIETHYL MALONATE 
OXYQUINOLIN BENZOATE DIMETHYL UREA 
OXYQUINOLIN SULPHATE CYANOACETAMIDE 
POTASSIUM OXYQUINOLIN CYANO ACETIC ACIQ 
SULPHATE ETHYL CYANO ACETATE 
PHENOBARBITAL U.S.P. & SALTS 8-HYDROXYQUINOLIN 
TETRA-1ODO-PHENOLPHTHALEIN 8-HYDROXYQUINOLIN-5 
SODIUM U.S.P. SULPHONIC ACID. 


THEOPHYLLINE U.S.P. 
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KEEP °EM FLOWING 


We refer to the vapors being removed from thou- 
sands of Condensers and Processing Vessels by Croll- 
Reynolds Steam Jet Evactors. Production Equip- 
ment for this apparatus is being pushed to keep up 
with what seems to be an ever-increasing demand. 
Now, even more than ever, we are eager to help the 
operators of the many thousands of Croll-Reynolds 
Evactors get the maximum performance from exist- 
ing equipment. New units are still being furnished 
with surprising promptness where suitable priorities 
are available. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 





17 John Street New York, N. Y. 








DRUMS 


@ Full removable head containers. 
Where added strength and security are 
needed use our "Bolted Ring Seal” drum 
supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 
Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 
us freely on your packaging problems. @ 











a complete line of light gauge containers 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION 
BOUND BROOK SaaS NEW JERSEY Comm 
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Za ZZ (1)Dilution Controller 


/ (2) Control Mechanism 


——————_ #/ (3) Pressure Bells 
2 SSE 


DENSITY VARIABLES 


Massco- Adams AUTOMATIC motor - operated regulation of 
Density Controller, first used in dilutant supply valve. Avail- 
ore classification, now has able with standard chart re- 
: corder or with arm and 


‘ : weights for SINK AND FLOAT 
tallic and chemical plants — process. Widely optional lo- 


including potash, phosphate cation. In writing please state 


plants, washing coal, etc. your problem. Send for De- 
Maintains visual control by seriptive Folder. 


melter 













many applications in non-me- 





CANADIAN 


DENVER The VICKERS. LTD 
; ntrea 


SALT LAKE CITY 


EL PASO ° ne e 
SAN FRANCISCO p | A 


NEW YORK CITY 


Supply Co. 











OLDBURY 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
@ 


PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 
& 
| guns problems connected 
with Phosphorus Trichloride paral- 
lel very closely those of Phosphorus 
Oxychloride. Here again experience 
and continuous technical improvements 
enable us to produce a material re- 
markably free from impurities. 


Shipping containers are returnable 
drums and tank cars. 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 
22 EAST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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REGULATIONS 


SUMMARY 








A.LkKyp Resins—Beginning with March 
allocations, use of phthalic alkyd resins 
is being restricted to interior can and in- 
terior closure coatings for food, medi- 
cinal and chemical purposes. 


A.Lkyp Restns—Consumers of phthalic 
alkyd resins are now required to submit 
a purchase order to their resin supplier 
together with the copy of their allocation 
request. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE—The new Cana- 
dian grade containing 33.5% nitrogen has 
been assigned a rétail ceiling price of 
$1.70 more per ton that the 32.5% grade. 


AnTI-FREEzE—Ceiling prices for retail 
sales of glycerine-base anti-freezes have 
been set at $2.65 a gallon if they contain 
95% or more of glycerine by volume. If 
less than 95% glycerine, the ceiling price 
is computed on the basis of percent gly- 
cerine. 


CAFFEINE AND THEOBROMINE—Alloca- 
tion control transferred to Schedule 89, 


Order M-300. 


CHROMIUM CHEMICALS Increases 
ranging from 25 to 75 cents per 100 Ibs. 
in maximum prices for primary chromium 


chemicals were announced February 13 by 











ISOPROPYL 





To Users of 





(LCONOL 
\ 





* * 


To Give Your Product 
TOP CONSUMER PRIORITY 
You Need JA No.1 


@ Out of the MM&R research laboratory has come the perfect solution 
for overcoming the characteristic odor of Isopropyl Alcohol. The answer 
is NEUTRALIZER IA No. 1 MM&R! Specifically designed to depress 
and neutralize the objectionable odor of Isopropanol without distortion 
of subsequent additions of perfuming ingredients. 

The use of this neutralizer in the suggested proportion—1 ounce to 
20 gallons:of Isopropyl Alcohol — is not only economical initially, but 
also serves the added purpose of reducing the amount of perfume oil 


required to provide the odor identity common to your product. 


Testing samples, suggested usage and schedule of prices immediately 


available. 


Macnus. Masee & Revwaao, INC. 


“ONE OF FHE WORLD's GREATEST suUPPiiERS OF ongentiads Ouse 
16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY + 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


SUVA? «MINER av. 


San Francisce: BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 
Seattle, Portiand, Spokane: VAN WATERS & ROGERS 





. 
° Teronte: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, Ltd. 






Les Angeles: BRAUN CORP. 
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OPA. The increase will be absorbed b: 
industrial users of these chemicals. (Max 
imum Price Regulation 575, Primar 
Chromium Chemicals, effective Febuar 


17, 1945.) 


CAMELBACK—Direction 9 to Rubbe 
Order R-1 has been revised so as to co 
tinue manufacture of Grade C (30% re 
claim) camelback in place of prohibite 
Grade A (GRS). 


EtHy_ ErHer—Placed under allocatio 
control of Schedule 91, Order M-300, e: 
fective March 1. Small-order exemptio 
1,240 lbs. per month. 


Freon—Amended Order M-28 permits 
use of Freon 12 for any refrigeration o: 
air conditioning system except those i: 
cluded in List A of the order. 

Leap— Use in certain non-essential 
items prohibited, but liberalized in 
eral critical fields, notably rubber-curing 
processes, plastics, abrasives and grinding 
wheels. 


sev- 


NITROCELLULOSE PLAstics—Placed un- 
der control of WPB Order M-340 goy- 


erning miscellaneous chemicals. 


NitrocgeEN CompouNnps—Three minor 
changes have been made in Schedule 80 
(Nitrogen Compounds), Order M-300: 
Definition of nitrogen compounds amended 
to substitute aqua ammonia for B liquor. 
Suppliers now permitted to list prospec- 
tive customers on Form WPB-2947, and 
required to report on this form actual 
shipment to each listed customer during 
the previous month. 


PHOSPHATE Rock—A price increase of 
10 cents a ton at the miner’s level was 
announced February 13 by OPA. The 
increase will be absorbed by distributors 
and will not affect retail prices. 


Quepracno—Grinders and liquefiers of 
imported solid quebracho extract have 
been granted new ceiling prices as fol- 
lows (per 100 Ibs.) : ground clarified ex- 
tract, 70% tannin, 90 cents; ground ex- 
tract, no tannin basis, 83 cents; liquid 
extract, 35% tannin, 45 cents. 


Rostn—Gum and wood rosin placed 
under control of WPB Order M-340 gov- 
erning miscellaneous chemicals. 


WaxeEs—Importers who add to maxi- 
mum purchasing prices shipping charges 
resulting from use of ocean points or 
origin more distant than the point cus- 
tomarily used must file certain informa- 
tion with national OPA office within two 
weeks of the foreign purchase. 


YELLOW Iron Oxwwe PiGMENts—Placed 
under allocation control of Schedule 90, 
Order M-300. Allocation Order M-383 
revoked, 
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¢ As we civilians dig deep to buy the bonds that build ships, planes, 
and tanks, it’s good to know this fact: Our Armed Forces have gone “all 
out”’ to protect the billions invested in war equipment against the ravages 
of rust and rough handling. 

As manufacturers of "S&W” resins, THE COMPLETE RESIN LINE 





U.S.L. solvents, and other chemicals used “§ @ W" ESTER GUM—all 
in protective coatings for war equipment, types 
Ni we at U.S. are proud of the part our re- | CONGO GUM — row, fused 


and esterified 


















































Ev- search has played. We are proud, too, of AROPLAZ—alkyds and 
ing the flexibility we have maintained in the allied materials 
ing fast-changing resin field. For it is this flexi- AROFENE—pure phenolics 
bility which has enabled us to keep pace AROCHEM—modified types 
with—often anticipate your needs for resin yee te a 
in- improvements. 
Ss 
NDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
10r 
80 " " —____\timin ) Cts , —— 
0: 60 EAST 42ND ST.. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MCONDLS _/ BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
led SERVICE TO 
4 impusTRY 
or 
a 
ind 
ua 
ing 
of 
Vas 
Phe 
ors 
of 
ave 
fol- 
eX- 
eX- 
uid 
ced Wes, you can depend on Hunt's Potassium 
ere Ferricyanide to produce sharper lines, stronger 
contrasts and greater accuracy in making blue 
= prints. And all this adds up to greater economy 
‘ges because the fine quality of Hunt’s Potassium 
or Ferricyanide enables you to yet more dupli- 
“us cates from a single master drawing. 
ma- 
two Borax Glass a Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Tole. has Waataitenatitinn Borate 
MANUFACTURED BY | , 
wal Sodium Meta Borate - Potassium Borate 
90, HUNT CHEMICAL WORKS Inc Pacifie Coast Borax Co. 
383 4 . 


| 
‘ Madison Avenue, New York 
| 


271 RUSSELL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Professional Workers Get 
Separate Status 


Professional workers, including chem- 
ists, engineers and architects, as a result 
of an appeal to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to be excluded from the 
collective bargaining items of the Cana- 
dian Labor Code, have been placed under 
a special section of the Code for a period 
of at least six months. 

Under this special section professional 
workers are not bound by the vote of 
other workers in the plant for union rep- 
resentation, but may choose their own 
representation. The separate status was 
granted despite union opposition but is 
subject to review by the NLRB in six 
months. 

When the present code was first intro- 
duced, the professional groups made a 
similar request and were temporarily 
classed as confidential workers who are 
not subject to the collective bargaining 
terms of. the Code. Representatives of 
the group have now proposed to the 
3oard that an entirely separate code and 
organization be set up to deal with pro- 
fessional workers. However, the Board 
in its report to the minister said such a 
plan would involve substantial expendi- 
tures. 


Chemical Imports Up 


Canadian imports of chemicals, almost 
90 per cent of which are from the U.S. A., 
totalled $81,000,000 during 1944, up $10,- 
300,000 over 1943, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The total 
is more than double average prewar fig- 
ures, and naturally includes a lot of war 
materiel. 

Imports for the year, by main groups, 
in millions of dollars, and with 1943 totals 
bracketed, are as follows: Acids, $3.3 
($4.3) ; cellulose products, $4.9 ($4.8) ; 
drugs and medicines, $7.6 ($7.3) ; dyeing 
and tanning materials, $7.0 ($7.5); fer- 
tilizers, $4.3 ($3.9) ; paints and varnishes, 
$7.5 ($6.2); inorganic chemicals, $12.0 
($12.8) ; soda compounds, $4.6 ($4.7). 


First DDT Unit Due 


Plans for the commercial production 
of DDT in Canada are maturing at press 
date, and it is anticipated that the 
Dominion’s first DDT unit will be in 
operation in the near future. Research 
on this subject has been intensively pur- 
sued by several chemical companies in 
Canada during the past year, and 
although a few hundred pounds of the 
insecticide has been made in various 
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laboratories, no commercial installation 
has been effected. 

In that the Canadian chemical industry 
does not produce either of the basic raw 
materials for DDT manufacture, initial 
production will be based on imported 
reagents. In the future, however, it is 
probable that acetaldehyde-based chloral, 
at least, will be available from domestic 
sources. 


Elected President of 


Standard Chemical 





Commander K. S§. Maclachlan of 
Montreal has been elected president 
and appointed general manager of 
Standard Chemical Co., Ltd., suc- 
ceeding E. P. Taylor, who becomes 
chairman of the board. Prior to ac- 
tive duty with the Royal Canadian 
Navy, Commander Maclachlan 
served as Deputy Minister of Na- 
tional Defense for Canada and was 
president and general manager of 
Fraser Companies, Ltd., and Resti- 
gouche Co., Ltd. 


Consolidated to Make 
Sodium Silicofluoride 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of Canada Ltd. has installed a unit at its 
Warfield, B. C. phosphate plant for the 
manufacture of commercial sodium silico- 
fluoride. Rated capacity of the installation 
is placed at 1,500 to 2,000 tons of the 
silicofluoride per annum. 

Hitherto, this chemical has not been 
manufactured in Canada, and most of the 
Dominion’s requirements have been im- 
ported, since the outbreak of war, from 
the 'U:,'S., A: 

The present Canadian market for the 
chemical, in enameling, laundry, and such 
consuming industries, is not large, and as 


yet insecticide manufacturers still rely 
mainly on the straight imported fluoride 
rather than the silicofluoride. Consoli- 
dated’s plant is therefore able to more 
than accommodate domestic market needs. 
Primary attention will be given to the 
export market, to which some shipments 
have already been made. 


Merck To Expand 


Merck & Co., Ltd., Canadian subsidiary 
of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., 
has purchased a tract of 210 acres at 
Valleyfield, Quebec, to serve as a site for 


- the postwar expansion of the company’s 


activities, according to an announcement 
made at the recent annual meeting of the 
shareholders. 

Managing Director R. I. Hendershott 
states that the company, currently en- 
gaged in the manufacture of penicillin, 
vitamins, sulfa drugs, and other fine and 
medicinal chemicals, is rapidly outgrow- 
ing its Montreal facilities, and construc- 
tion of a Valleyfield unit will be initiated 
as soon as building conditions permit. 

It is anticipated that the Valleyfield 
project will be developed gradually, and 
that manufacturing operations will also 
be carried on for some time to come at 
the Montreal plant. 


Provincial Government 
to Make Chemicals 


The CCF government of Saskatchewan 
is planning to enter the chemical manu- 
facturing field, according to reports from 
its department of natural resources. 

The main project under consideration 
is the production of high grade briquettes 
and chemical byproducts from lignite coal 
in the south Saskatchewan lignite fields. 
The unit is to be financed by funds to be 
obtained from the million dollar “Security 
Bond” drive launched last month. 

A small briquetting plant has been in 
operation at Bienfait, Sask., for some 
time, but only some 100,000 tons of coal 
has been processed annually and no by- 
products other than creosote have been 
recovered. The government-sponsored 
unit is to be designed on a larger scale, 
and production of lignite oils, creosote, 
ammonia, nitric acid, and “plastics” is 
said to be planned. 

As a second project the department of 
natural resources has announced its 
planned construction of a 2,000 bushel 
per day, wheat-based unit for the manu- 
facture of laevo-2,3-butylene glycol for 
sale as antifreeze. 


Plastics Society Elects 

The Canadian Section of the Society 
of Plastics Industry, at its convention 
last month, elected Lloyd J. Falkenhagen, 
Welland, as chairman for 1945. Other 
elections were: vice-chairman, John D. 
Benedito, Montreal; secretary, J. H. 
McCready, Montreal. 
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DryseEa’ 


— (Sodium Sesquisilicate —Technically 
a Anhydrous Equivalent) 


i MILL RUN © DUSTLESS 


DE TERGENT 
SILICATES 


DryvortH’ 


(Sodium Orthosilicate —Technically 
Anhydrous) 


MILL RUN®*DUSTLESS 


DryMeET’ 


(Sodium Metasilicate— Anhydrous) 
GRANULAR FINES 






















CRYSTAMET’ 


(Sodium Metasilicate—Pentahydrate) 








NOW AVAILABLE—WRITE *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT CO. 


7016 EUCLID AVENUE . CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 





PENACOL 





RESORCIN Bi» 


TECHNICAL U.S. P. - 


C.P. arene onl ED CL” ; o” 


. FZ ys 


Samples and prices on request 


waxes 














PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


PETROLIA @ PENNSYLVANIA 
Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pe., 2641 


4E REFINERY: OF 


SHERWOOD 


REFINING COMPANY, INC. 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. REFINERY, WARREN, PA. 
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Flake or Powdered 


Also All Types Dried, Frozen or Shell Eggs 





Technical or Edible 
FOR ALL CHEMICAL USES 


H. E. EDSON, Manufacturer’s Agent 


110 N. FRANKLIN ST. 











Producers of 


SULPHUR 


Large stocks carried at all 
times, permitting prompt 
shipments . . . Uniformly 
high purity of 9912% or 
better . . . Free of arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium. 











ExAS GuI4@SULPHUR 0. 


75 E.45" Street New York 17,NY. 
Mine: Newgulf, Texas 

















CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ TEL. STATE 6209 





ANY SIZE — ANY 
COLOR—ANY SHAPE 
ANY QUANTITY... 
After the War, of Course 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SULPHUR 


CRUDE 99%% PURE 


Free trom arsenic, selenium and tellurium 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas 
JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 


SALES DIVISION 
| 809 BANKERS MORTGAGE BLDG., HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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CHEMICAL ECONOMICS & STATISTICS 








Rayon Production 


In the 1944 Statistical Supplement to 
the Rayon Organon is contained basic 
annual and monthly rayon yarn and staple 
fiber data as well as pertinent cotton, 
wool and silk statistical information. 
These data do not include data on the 
non-cellulose, man-made fibers now being 
produced in this country, such as nylon, 
Vinyon, casein and protein fibers, and 
spun glass. 

The rayon statistics represent a 100 
per cent coverage of the industry. With 
few exceptions, operating data for the 
various rayon processes.are shown sepa- 
rately. Data on cuprammonium process 
yarn, however, have been grouped with 
similar viscose process yarn data so as 
not to disclose individual company oper- 
ations. Also, the acetate process staple 
fiber and the viscose staple fiber have 
been combined for the same reason. The 
production of rayon waste, as well as the 
production of rayon monofilament, is not 
covered by these data. 

The 1944 United States output of rayon 
at 723,900,000 pounds represented a new 
high record, exceeding the 1943 total of 
663,100,000 pounds by 9 per cent. 

Of the 1944 total, the vigcose-cupram- 
monium filament yarn production at 383,- 
511,000 pounds was up 13 per cent over 
the 1943 figure of 338,511,000 pounds; 
this increase was entirely due to the ex- 
panded rayon tire yarn program. Acetate 
filament yarn output totaled 171,706,000 
pounds, 6 per cent over the 1943 produc- 
tion of 162,614,000 pounds. Production of 
rayon staple fiber increased by 4 per cent, 
going from 162,019,000 pounds in 1943 
to a 1944 total of 168,740,000 pounds. 
Rayon production was somewhat held 
back during 1944 by raw material short- 
ages, mainly those used in the acetate 
rayon process. 


Natural Gas 


The demand for natural gas expanded 
further in 1943 in response to greater 
industrial and other wartime activities. 
Marketed production was 3,414,689,000,- 
000 cubic feet, 12 per cent more than the 
1942 record, according to the Bureau 
of Mines, United States Department of 
the Interior. Gains were recorded in all 
producing States except six whose out- 
put and available gas reserves are small. 
The output of each of the leading pro- 
ducing states— Texas, Louisiana, and 
California—increased 13 per cent over 
1942, and collectively, these states fur- 
nished 67 per cent of the total United 
States production in 1943. It is esti- 
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Cape & Nitro? 
Year bs. 
. Oe 363 1 
e640. 1,111 100 
 elhcwaw ee nade 1,816 100 
BD dad es Hi Gin at 2,422 100 
ME Gilsmieauseled 3,885 100 
BOP nncwdewsag dc 5,778 1 
BE Sddencnens ° 6,544 100 
: Pes 5,846 100 
SOE chides eiseds 8,228 99.4 
BN Rademecind cus 10,005 98.8 
RE ebcdvnsecnes 14,866 99.2 
WEE ¢hsaxtcade wee 23,947 99.5 
GD) ccceea wes ies 34,839 99.7 
WEE Nonwhedcs see 36,208 99.7 
ROE pccwusmu dak 49,429 96.8 
(eno ere 60,073 95.8 
Re 70,408 93.2 
EGE becicnciews Ons 91,232 93.8 
BE is wvsbad wks 112,954 93.0 
BE v6 eechsetnedi 117,543 <4 
| Ee 135,249 6 
CR pawwatiads 116,379: 86.4 
Lr ee 172,402 80.8 
Peek ndvwass 170,307 81.8 
Pr ee 202,010 78.4 
BY ae Hayek 214,926 77.4 
GS iat waaes 239,316 74.4 
1938 181,470 70.4 
rs 6s sigente 231,283 70.4 
;. rr 257,124 65.9 
OE iis eee 287,459 63.7 
1942 310,475 64.8 
es eee ee 338,511 67.6 
Sy, OTE 383,511 69.1, 


Basic Annual U. S. Rayon Data! 
(Units Are Thousands of Pounds and Percent) 


roduction 
Filament Yarn 
eis Aras 





Notes to above table: 
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Acetate? Total 

Ibs. % " % 
eaiaw iis 363 100 
rae 1,111 100 
Ciine a 1,816 100 
elieta é% 2,422 100 
Rasta ds 3,885 100 
vevaae 5,778 100 
pita wks 6,544 100 
aaawens —e 5,846 100 
50 0.6 8,278 100 

120 «1.2 10,125 100 
120 0.8 14,986 100 
120 0.5 24,067 100 
120) 0.3 34,959 100 
120 0.3 36,328 100 
1,620 3.2 51,049 100 
2,620 4.2 62,693 100 
5,147 6.8 75,555 100 
6,000 6.2 97,232 100 
8,445 7.0 121,399 100 
9,790 10.4 127,333 100 
15,630 10.4 150,879 100 
18,291 13.6 134,670 100 
41,096 19.2 213,498 100 
38,014 18.2 208,321 100 
55,547 21.6 257,557 100 
62,712 22.6 277,638 100 
82,365 25.6 321,681 100 
76,155 29.6 257,625 100 
97,342 29.6 328,625 100 
132,947 34.1 390,071 100 
163,745 36.3 451,204 100 
168,855 35.2 479,330 100 
162,614 32.4 501,125 100 
171,706 30.9 $55,217 100 


Source: Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., the Rayon Organon. 


Total Grand 
Staple Total 
Fiber® Rayon 
Ibs. Ibs. 
euewng 363 
coca e 1,111 
wtctdeas 1,816 
aa wnies 2,422 
3,885 
BOSE 5,778 
wats 6,544 
eee 5,846 
anal 8,278 
weeded 10,125 
Bee aa 14,986 
ORE 24,067 
34,959 
ckncut 36,328 
ein es 51,049 
ay eae 62,693 
«eae 75,555 
165 97,397 
500 121,899 
350 127,683 
880 151,759 
1,100 135,770 
2,100 215,598 
2,200 210,521 
4,600 262,157 
12,300 289,938 
20,244 341,925 
29,861 287,486 
51,314 379,939 
81,098 471,169 
122,026 $73,230 
153,285 632,615 
162,019 663,144 
168,740 723,957 


1 Data shown cover only rayon filament yarn and rayon staple fiber; other primary rayon 
products such as rayon producers’ waste, bands and strips, and monofil are not included. 
All data shown, were, are on an 100-per-cent basis. 


2 Since 1934 the data in t 


is column include only the production of filament yarn by the 


iscose and cuprammonium processes, nitrocellulose yarn production having been discontinued 
a 1934. the. Stanese and cupramonium data have been combined to avoid disclosure of 


individual compan rations. 
ere Za mole | roduction are partially estimated. Acetate staple fiber produc- 


® Acetate yarn and staple fiber 


tion is combined here with the viscose staple fiber production. 
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mated that marketed production in 1944 
will be 9 per cent greater than in 1943. 

Consumption (marketed production 
less exports) increased 12 per cent from 
3,044,773,000,000 cubic feet in 1942 to 
3,403,479,000,000 in 1943. The major 
classes of consumers increased their tak- 
ings over 1942 as follows: domestic 6 
percent, commercial 12 per cent, and total 
industrial 13 per cent. The trends of gas 
utilization by different industries varied 
widely, as indicated by declines of 6 per 
cent by carbon black manufacturers and 
20 per cent by portland-cement plants ; in 
contrast to gains of 23 per cent by mis- 
cellaneous industrial users and 26 per 
cent by electric public-utility power 
plants (including minor but indeterminate 
amounts of manufactured gas) as re- 
ported by the Federal Power Commission. 

The major classes of consumption were 
as follows: Domestic, 529,444,000,000 
cubic feet (16 per cent of total consump- 
tion) ; commercial, 204,793,000,000 cubic 
feet (6 per cent) ; field use, 780,986,000,- 
000 cubic feet (23 per cent) ; carbon black 
manufacture, 315,562,000,000 cubic feet 
(9 per cent); fuel at petroleum refiner- 
ies, 243,584,000,000 cubic feet (7 per 
cent) ; and other industrial uses including 
gas used at public-utility power plants, 
1,329,110,000,000 cubic feet (39 per cent). 

The average value of gas at the wells 
was 5.2 cents a thousand cubic feet com- 
pared with 5.1 cents in 1942. Values 
were higher, or unchanged, in all leading 
states except California. The average 
value at points of consumption decreased 
0.4 cent to 22.3 cents a thousand cubic 
feet. Domestic consumers paid an aver- 
age of 0.7 cent a thousand cubic feet less 
for gas in 1943 than in 1942, commercial 
consumers 0.9 cent less, and total indus- 
trial (except field) users 0.3 cent more. 
Average consumption per domestic and 
commercial meter was 5 per cent larger 
in 1943 than in 1942, 

Of the 10,353,870 domestic and 811,090 
commercial consumers in 1943, 2,489,100 
and 133,130 respectively used mixed gas. 
The decline from 2,514,460 domestic and 
138,040 commercial consumers using 
mixed gas in 1942 resulted from transfer 
of a large group of meters in New York 
State from mixed gas to manufactured 
gas in 1943. The amount of natural gas 
used with manufactured gas increased 10 
per cent in 1943 over 1942 (84,853,000,- 
000 cubic feet compared with 77,259,- 
000,000). 

Exports to Mexico increased 29 per 
cent from 8,572,000,000 cubic feet in 
1942 to 11,079,000,000 in 1943. Shipments 
to Canada were 131,000,000 cubic feet in 
1943 compared with 130,000,000 in 1942. 
The interstate movement of natural gas 
(including exports) continued its rapid 
growth in 1943 to exceed 990,000,000,000 
cubic feet, an average of 2,714,000,000 
per day. 

There were 2,290 gas wells reported 
drilled compared with 2,597 in 1942. 
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Chemicals: United States Production, Consumption, and Stocks, November 1944 


Statistics on the production, consumption and 


in the following 
table supplement the 1941-1943 figures released 


stocks of chemicals shown 


February 7, 
Series 6-1-1. 


1944, in “Facts for Industry, 
Figures _ earlier months, in or- 


mation on the number of plants manufacturing 


each chemical, 


and a discussion of the limita- 


tions of the data are given in the above-men- 


Chemical and Basis 


Acetylene: 
For use in chemical syn- 
CS oe ae 
For commercial purposes 
Aluminum chloride: 
Anhydrous and_ crystal 
(100% AICls)? 


Solution (32° Be*)?..... 
Aluminum sulfate: 
Commercial (100% Ale 
ngage i P sists 
Iron free (100% Als 
Ce or sab ss 
Synthetic anhydrous am- 


monia (100% NHs) 
Ammonium chloride (100% 
Fo eS See ee 
Barium sulfate (Blanc fixe?) 
(100% Ba SO« 
Bleaching pomder (35-37% 
Available Cis) ......... 
Calcium acetate (80% Ca 
(CeHsO2)2) . ." 
Calcium arsenate 
Cas (AsO«)2) 
Calcium carbidg (Commer- 
cial) 
Calcium hypochlorite (tree) 
(70% Available Cle). . 
Calcium phosphate: 
“oot (100% CaHa 
Dibasie (100% CaHPO.)* 
Carbon, activated? : 
Carbon black (Channel) : 
Rubber grade? 
Other than rubber grade? 
Carbon dioxide: 
Liquid and gas 
Solid (dry ice)......... 
Chlorine .... 
Chrome green (Cc. ae 
Chrome yellow and orange 
(C, P.)* 


Copper acetearsenite (Paris 


green : 
Hydrochloric acid (100% 
CRY dE ov aiken 


Hydrogen 
Hydrogen 

volumes)? 
EP NN is Se eee 
Lead arsenate (acid and 


SAS ee ee ant ee 
 ~ he r.ag 


d (C. 
Yellow «ec : )? 

Methanol: 
Natural (80% CHsOH). 
ob (100% CHs- 


( 
Nitric acid. (100% HNOs) 
Nitrous oxide 
Oxyg 


a bichromate and 
chromate (100%) 
Potassium hydroxide (caus- 
tic potash) (100% KOH) 
Soda ash (Commercial sod- 
ium carbonate): 
Ammonia soda process— 
Total wet and dry (98- 
100% NazCOs)*® ... 
Finished light  (98- 
(98- 


100% NaeCOs)5 
Finished dense 
100% NasCOs) . 
2s 53 atone 
Sodium bicarbonate  (re- 
fined) (100% NaHCOs) 
Sodium __ bichromate 
chromate (100%) 
Sodium __ bisulfite 
No ee 
Sodium hydrosulfide (100% 
PT Ss vas oc tme ss 
Sodium hydrosulfite (100% 
NasS20.)? 
Sodium hydroxide (caustic 
soda): 
Electrolytic process— 
Liquid (100% NaOH) 
Solid (100% NaOH)? 


Unit 


M cu. ft. 
M cu. ft. 


M pounds 
M pounds 
M pounds 
M pounds 
Short tons 
M pounds 
M pounds 
M pounds 
M pounds 
M pounds 
Short tons 
M pounds 
M pounds 
M pounds 
M pounds 


M pounds 
M pounds 


M pounds 
M pounds 
Short tons 
M pounds 
M pounds 
M pounds 
Short tons 
Millions of 
cubic feet 


M pounds 
M pounds 


M pounds 


M pounds 
M pounds 


M gallons 
M gallons 
M pounds 
Short tons 
M gallons 
S.T.P. 

M cu. ft. 
Short tons 
M pounds 


Short tons 


Short tons 
Short tons 


Short tons 
Short tons 


Short tons 
Short tons 
M pounds 
M pounds 
M pounds 


Short tons 
Short tons 


tioned publication. The production figures rep- 
resent primary production and do not include 
purchased or transferred material. The con- 
Fee statistics are for consumption only in 
Ge AS gy nd where each chemical is produced. The 

figures L cerrmens the quantities of each 
chamilia on at the end of the month at 
producing locations only. 





November (Preliminary) October (Revised) 

a - ~y a Sl —, 
Stocks Stocks 
at pro- at pro- 

Consump- ducing Consump- ducing 
tionin plants, tionin plants, 
_ producing endo producing end of 
Production plants month Production plants month 
8B }o  «w 8 }m  w 
5,406 (3) 3,105 4,892 (3) 2,692 
944 ve ws 399 1,029 ThA 425 
(1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
(1) (1), (1) (1) (1) (1) 
49,721 32,075 5,064 49,113 32,136 4,802 
5,772 2,486 5,646 2,063 
5,000 3,678 3,681 5,152 3,778 3,352 
2,680 1,080 2,702 864 
1,190 (3) 385 *1,067 (3) *236 
2,038 (3) 14,549 608 (3) 13,075 
(1) (4) (1) (1) 4) a) 
1,152 (3) 671 1,249 (3) 731 
5,949 (3) 5,653 4,713 (3) 5,010 
3,910 (3) 2,481 3,535 033 2,056 
5,190 (3) 5,454 5,062 (3 4,202 
33,463 48,556 34,537 62,418 
3,449 17,665 4,381 19,620 
(1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
(1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
101,999 59,672 5,059 103,517 56,694 4,966 
704 94 1,092 624 88 951 
2,984 390 2,315 2,558 319 2,422 
(1) (3) (1) (1) (3) (1) 
35,106 20,885 3,590 34,454 19,750 3,261 
(1) (1) (4) q1) (1) (4) 
2,578 186 937 2,575 99 1,212 
1,090 (3) 1,608 1,017 (3) 1,545 
(1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
9,101 330 4,636 8,770 590 4,159 
32,497 6,274 10,293 31,870 8,885 11,044 
361 (4) 260 382 (4) 264 
6,363 (3) 2,388 5,671 (3) 1,851 
112 3 140 107 7 132 
42,571 37,899 6,249 41,955 37,037 5,795 
(1) re (1) (1) = (1) 
(1) (1) (3) (1) (1) (3) 
54,558 50,188 11,684 %52,487 48,143 *12,892 
486 (3) 515 *674 (3) *508 
3,867 750 1,507 3,667 652 1,183 
374,453 379,472 
197,154 51,740 24,802 203,265 47,680 24,312 
124,415 854 14,923 123,025 2,549 12,801 
14,752 (3) 2,515 15,978 (3) 3,610 
12,840 (3) 4,460 12,422 (3) 4,936 
6,663 (3) 780 *6,866 (3) *829 
2,826 (3) 840 3,284 (3) 1,398 
1,869 (3) 1,157 1,811 (3) 1,119 
3,098 (3) 2,243 3,317 (3) 2,379 
*32,401 857,479 34,285 859,388 
999 428 *8100,879 
16,837 16,491 


Chemical Industries 
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Chemicals: United States Production, Consumption, and Stocks, November 1944 (cont'd) 


November (Preliminary) 
- a 


October (Revised) 
pa.) © 





cr 


Chemical and Basis Unit 
Sodium Hydroxide (cont'd) 


Lime-soda process— : 
ey (100% NaOH) Short tons 


Sodium phosphate: 
Monobasic (100% NaHe- 


| OR RE Short tons Qi) 
Dibasic (100% Naz. 
SO Te Short tons (1) 
Tribasic (100% Nas 
PR ee eet ece sre Short tons (1) 
Meta (100% NaPOs)?... Short tons qi) 
Tetra (100% NaeP2O7)? Short tons (1) 


Sodium silicate: 
Soluble silicate glass, 
liquid and solid (anhy- 


0 ORE or Short tons 39,387 
Sodium sulfate: 
nhydrous (refined) 
(100% NaeSO. Short tons (1) 
Glauber’s salt (100% 
Na2SQz..IOHsO)** ... Short tons (1) 
Salt cake (crude) (com- 
mercial)? PP SS Short tons (1) 
Swiras Geemiae ...... ce... M pounds (1) 
Sulfuric acid :* 
Total (100% HeSO«) ... Short tons 820,958 
Chamber process (100% 
i aR Short tons 279,515 
Contact process (100% 
SN re ere Short tons 541,443 
Net, contact process 
(100% Hef0,)° 2%® §=6Short tons 467,447 
White lead: 
Basic _ lead carbonate 
2) eee «.. Short tons 7,055 
Basic lead sulfate (C. P.) Short tons 1,283 
Zinc yellow (zinc chromate) 
aS eae eee Short tons 1,254 


pro 
Production plants month 


‘ 859,314 
id (100% NaOH)? Short tons 18,390 


Stocks 
at pro- at pro- 

Consump- ducing Consump- ducing 
tion in plants, tion in plants, 
ducing endo producing end of 
Production plants month 


456,618 

19,191 
(3) QQ) q) (3) Q) 
(3) q) (1) (3) q1) 
(1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
(3) (1) (1) (3) (1) 
(1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 


(4) 44,654 36,757 (4) 43,506 


(3) (1) (1) (3) (1) 


(3) q) qd) (3) (1) 
(3) (1) (1) (3) (1) 
(1) (1) (1) Q) (1) 
814,871 
*284,740 
vaiey “aeaese { 213,457 
*530,131 ) 
*543,776 


2,757 3,934 7,493 3,065 3,521 
mah 285 1,387 28 


(3) 535 1,235 148 495 


< 


1 Data by months are collected on a quarterly report form and are presented in releases in this 
“Facts for Industry” report covering the months of March, June, September and December 


New series. 


Data for earlier months will be shown in a subsequent issue of this publication. 


* Data cannot be published without disclosing operations of individual establishments. 
*Not available; see “Facts for Industry,” Series 6-1-1. 7 
5 Total wet and dry production, including quantities diverted for manufacture of caustic soda and 


sodium bicarbonate, and quantities proces: 


to finished light and finished dense soda ash. For 


detailed discussion of soda ash statistics, see “Facts for Industry,” Series 6-1-1. 
* Not including quantities converted to finished dense soda ash. | j . 
™ Natural soda ash, Glauber’s salt, crude salt cake and sulfuric acid data collected in cooperation 


with the Bureau of Mines. 


* Production figures represent total production of liquid material, including quantities evaporated 


to solid caustic and reported as such. Consumption figures represent quantities of both 


liquid and 


solid caustic consumed in producing plants exclusive of quantities of liquid caustic evaporated to 
solid. Stocks figures include quantities on hand of liquid and solid material. 


® Includes sulfuric acid of oleum grades. 


1° Excludes spent acid. For detailed explanation, see “Facts for Industry,”’ Series 6-1-1. 


* Revised. 


Sulfur Production Down 


Production and consumption of native 
sulfur decreased from the preceding 
month, but continued at a high level in 
November, 1944, according to figures re- 
leased by the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior. Pro- 
duction was 53 per cent and sales were 
31 per cent greater than in November, 
1943. Industry stocks declined 20,773 
long tons. 

Production, mine shipments, apparent 
sales, and producers’ stocks of native 
sulfur in the United States in selected 
periods, 1943-1944, in long tons: 


Period Production 
ME 2. 26's nicehes wae 199,135 
OS 192,014 
EE WE hs occa onae.ce wae 312,060 
ES BPE nw cv h.cuniciva there 293,551 





can sulphur industry, completing a year 
ot record-high shipments to war plants, 
faces the end of the war with few of the 
reconversion problems of other industries. 

Sulphur uses are so widespread 
throughout industry and agriculture that 
sulphur producers will be able to rely on 
the same production methods they are 
now employing. 

In the meantime, all wartime sulphur 
requirements continue to be met in full 
despite record demands. The high rate 
of industrial activity, in fact, made 1944 
the top sulphur consuming year. Ship- 
ments from Gulf Coast mines reached a 


Mine A ay Producers’ 
Shipments ales* ' Stocks** 
269,347 293,902 4,562,719 
229,219 239,874 4,514,859 
333,329 342,641 4,110,395 
290,005 314,324 4,089,622 


* Calculated from production and change in stocks during the period. ' 
** Producers’ stocks at mines, in transit, and in warehouses at end of period. 


Commenting on sulfur production and 
consumption statistics for the past year, 
L. M. Williams, Jr., president of Freeport 
Sulfur Co., pointed out that the Ameri- 
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new all-time peak of approximately 
3,500,000 long tons, compared with a 
previous peak of 3,401,410 tons in 1941. 

Shipments exceeded sulphur production 


by about 350,000 tons. Production was 
estimated at 3,150,000 tons. Although 
mine stocks were reduced, they are still 
ample when coupled with large productive 
capacity to meet any anticipated emer- 
gency. 

While sulphur supplies were more than 
adequate, the demand for sulphuric acid, 
the form in which most sulphur is used, 
was so heavy that allocations were placed 
in 11 Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
states and then extended to the entire 
nation. To help alleviate the problem, 
construction of new productive facilities 
was started and when these new plants 
are ready for operation about the middle 
of 1945, acid capacity will rise to a new 
peak of over 9 million tons. Some acid 
requirements, chiefly those for the fer- 
tilizer program, were met by recovered 
acid from ordnance plants. 

The fertilizer industry, one of the major 
consumers of sulphur, accounted for a 
large portion of 1944 consumption. Pro- 
ductibn of acid phosphate, the principal 
fertilizer, mounted to approximately 7 
million tons, an all-time high for the 12 
months ended last July. New facilities 
increased annual capacity by more than 
600,000 tons. 

Requirements for fertilizer are expected 
to continue heavy in the post-war period. 
Authorities believe that in the first two 
years after Germany’s defeat Europe can 
supply a substantial share of its minimum 
food needs, but heavy fertilization will 
undoubtedly be necessary. As many of 
Europe’s sulphuric acid plants have been 
destroyed or are obsolete, the fertilizer 
will no doubt have to be sent from the 
United States. Acid freed by munitions 
cutbacks will probably go into fertilizer 
production. 

Three other industries which the im- 
petus of the war has expanded phe- 
nomenally—synthetic rubber, high octane 
gasoline, and explosives—helped increase 
1944 sulphur consumption to its new 
peak. 

The synthetic rubber program came of 
age during the year, the new plants now 
reported operating at a substantial part 
of planned capacity. Sulphur in one or 
another form is used at several stages ot 
synthetic rubber manufacture. It also 
helps make the high test fuel for planes 
and virtually all the explosives for shells. 

Such older sulphur consumers as paper, 
steel, rayon and petroleum refining con- 
tinued to account for large portions of the 
annual consumption. Despite anticipated 
difficulties in the pulp and paper industry, 
due to shortage of pulp wood, consump- 
tion of sulphur by the industry was at 
a high level. 


Exploration for Mercury 


Summarizing the Bureau of Mines’ ex- 
ploratory program for mercury reserves 
in the United States and Alaska, Dr. 
R. R. Sayers, Bureau Director, announced 





that ore sufficient to supply 5,000,000 
pounds of this metal was marked out by 
field crews during the period 1940-44. 

Counted by the mining industry in 
terms of flasks—76 pounds of mercury 
to the flask—the potential yield of the 
reserves in 66,600 flasks. Figured on a 
national production basis of 50,000 flasks 
per year, these reserves could meet all 
the needs of the Nation for 16 months, 
Dr. Sayers explained. Of the recently 
explored deposits, commercial-grade ore 
is sufficient to produce 37,400 flasks, or a 
9 months’ supply, and marginal reserves, 
29,200 flasks, or a 7 months’ supply. 

A complete report just released on 
the Bureau’s wartime drilling and trench- 
ing operations shows that the exploratory 
work was conducted in 15 states and 
Alaska. As of June 30, 1944, the Bureau 
had examined 190 Weposits as follows: 
Alaska, 3; Arizona, 9; Arkansas, 31; 
California, 38; Colorado, 2; Idaho, 16; 
Michigan, 1; Nevada, 43; New Mexico, 
1; Oregon, 27; South Dakota, 1; Tiexas, 
11; Utah, 2; Washington, 3; and West 
Virginia and Wyoming, 1 each. Fifteen 
exploratory projects were started after 
these examinations and 13 have been com- 
pleted, according to McHenry Mosier, 
author of the report, cited by Dr. Sayers. 

Early in 1944, as Government stocks 
of mercury became adequate, domestic 
production gradually was curtailed. How- 
ever, the Bureau has continued a small 
‘amount of exploratory work as a safe- 
sguard against any contingencies in the 
‘war. 


Lead Stocks Low 


The decrease in new supplies which 
failed to balance a high level of con- 
sumption was the outstanding feature of 
the lead industry in 1944. Although re- 
finery production advanced slightly, pro- 
ducers’ stocks and Government stocks of 
pig lead decreased in 1944, according to 
the Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. As a result of 
greater consumption, Government stocks 
of refined lead were called upon to make 
up the deficit and were thereby. steadily 
reduced to a point considered to be below 
the margin of safety. By the end of the 
year a new revision of existing lead order 
M-38 was announced by the War Pro- 
duction Board to restrict consumption 
and ease a tight situation. The ceiling 
rice of 6.50 cents a pound for common 
lead, New York, remained unchanged 
‘throughout 1944, and payments under the 
premium-price plan continued to be made 
by the Metals Reserve Company. 

Production—Reports from producers 
covering eleven months actual production 
plus an estimate for December indicate 
that 482,800 short tons of refined lead 
and 57,100 tons of antimonial lead were 
produced at primary refineries in 1944, an 
increase of 2 per cent, and decrease of 
10 per cent, respectively, compared with 
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refined and antimonial lead produced in 
1943. Although data as to sources of 
the lead produced are not yet available 
it is estimated that 385,000 tons were from 
domestic ores and base bullion, an indi- 
cated decline of 4 per cent from 1943. A 
principal factor in the decline was the 
acute shortage of manpower, particularly 
at the mines. Final data for 1944 will 
undoubtedly show an increased produc- 
tion from foreign ores and base bullion. 

For the first time since 1940, the per- 
centage of antimony contained in anti- 
monial lead produced showed an increase. 
The specific reasons for the increase are 
not yet apparent, but final data on con- 
sumption may well indicate that greater 
amounts of high percentage alloys were 
used in such items as storage batteries 
and babbitt metals for bearings. 

Details of production of refined and 
antimonial lead in 1944 as compared with 
1943 data have been published. 


Stocks.—Producers’ stocks of refined 
lead declined 46 per cent, according to 
reports submitted to the Bureau of Mines, 
whereas inventories of antimonial lead 
(in terms of lead content) advanced 25 
per cent. The greatest drop, however, and 
the most serious—with respect to the 
over-all supply—was in Government- 
owned stocks which declined 48 per cent. 


Consumption—In 1944 the calculated 


supply of refined lead made available for 
shipment to consumers from primary re- 
fineries amounted to approximately 793,- 
000 tons, a 2 per cent increase from the 
comparable figure of 779,524 tons in 1943. 
Changes in producers’ stocks and Govern- 
ment-owned inventories are accounted for 
in the calculations. Depending on the 
change in consumers’ stocks the calcu- 
lated figure is a close measure of con- 
sumption for which actual figures for 1944 
are not yet available. 

Because of the critical situation which 
developed during the year as regards sup- 
ply for an increased consumption, Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-38 was amended 
by the War Production Board on De- 
cember 26 in an effort to curtail consump- 
tion in 1945 and more closely balance the 
available supply. Under the new order 
consumption is not controlled by direct 
allocation to the consumer, but by re- 
stricted shipments from the producer on 
the basis of quotas allotted to inter- 
mediate product industry groups. Details 
of the order have been widely publicized 
and will not be repeated, but in general 
the result of this order will be a cut of 
approximately 40 per cent in civilian con- 
sumption based on the 1944 rate of use. 

Price—During 1944 there was no 
change in the ceiling price of 6.50 cents 
a pound for common lead, New York, and 
the premium payment program continued 
with no change. 


Superphosphate: Production, Receipts, Disposition and Stocks, by Type, November 1944 
In short tons (2000 pounds) 


Item 
November, 1944 


Concen- 
Normal trated Wet-base goods 
18% APA 45% APA 18% APA 


Stocks on hand, beginning of month....................++ 797,312 28,055 8,520 
en A SS eee ed eee ee 551,376 20,147 2,672 
Received from other acidulators (inc. exchange transfers) .. 7,268 Reds ee 
Book adjustments (gccount of inventory) ................ - -27 aan 
I 5 9-o'e epi 0:0'5;0500 04555 Ce eer c ec aia spy tsienivense - 1,355,857 48,175 11,192 
ME iis ag Cic.b'b'b 4.0.0 BEE 03:55:08 S49 ORO ALS 559,739 19,022 876 
Shipments, total ...... Lich dwia at marek atcw no acuiat alate ail 313,222 18,811 370 
acs. 6 yb oes eae oseGe ea Weihines ole 246,517 211 506 
ee ee Oe ee er 796,118 29,153 10,316 
October, 1944 
Stocks on hand, beginning of month....................... 783,274 31,808 7,465 
EG na uated Dende ata Mie ae aa ieee ge 5S AE 8 ae 8 553,525 19,573 2,054 
Received from other acidulators (inc. exchange transfers) .. 374 ee ewe 
Book adjustments (account of inventory).................. -409 +55 
ee oe LUE Ss ob Wr bic soee nd are 00 Bd 9:0. bE ME oy o's 1,344,764 51,436 9,519 
Ec SEM hn tile va sh erea SNES Seo FS TERS 547,452 23,381 999 
EES Pee ae ee Cre Ce ee re 317,249 23,262 651 
i RISE s v0 win ode 0c aPC bv ose mame oe6 230,203 119 348 
I rE I ED oe cc ckewi cs retewescccecton 797,312 28,055 8,520 
November, 1943 
Stocks on hand, beginning of month...................-45- 762,093 45,290 12,546 
Rs chk aL vincs nu WL AMEE BS a win savin es 584,213 25,555 4,965 
Received from other acidulators (inc. exchange transfers) .. 3,146 
Book adjustments (account of inventory).................- +2,653 -9 +75 
TOA) CUOPEY .... 00:05 EMG atid 5 eBeoiaia dies > «Mais oo east ene aS 1,352,105 70,751 17,586 
DIBMOMIRSOM, OOERE cde cc ccc wre c ence crrnecesecevceseres 600,042 25,152 3,736 
NR MOEN ag US ys asc e cavche eS idvewdelss ttt wy = 
Lend fe POPOTTME SORTED non vic n cee cerewacssicivanccre 42, 
Dice Ge Dated, GE Wr MGM. 6 os cee cce tc cs erevcee 752,063 45,599 13,850 





Note: November 1944 statistics on superphosphate are based on the reports of 160 plants, of 

















which 157 manufacture normal superphosphate, nine manufacture concentrated superphosphate, 
and seven manufacture wet-base goods. One plant, previously listed as producing wet-base goods, 
has not made this material during the past year. Three plants produce concentrated super- 
phosphate exclusively, while 157 plants produce normal material only, or normal and concentrated 
or normal and wet-base goods. he statistics include data for all plants, including government 
owned, known to have facilities for superphosphate production. All quantities are expressed in 
equivalent short tons, the figures for normal superphosphate being shown on a basis of 18 per 
cent A.P.A. (available phosphoric acid), those for concentrated superphosphate on a_basis of 45 
per cent A.P.A., and those for wet-base goods on a basis of 18 per cent A.P.A. The statistics 
pertain only to superphosphate and include no data for dry-mixed or dry-base goods. Figures for 
receipts of material, shipments, consumption and stocks relate only to the plants actually pro- 
ducing superphosphate. Cases in which book figures differ from actual physical inventory are 
covered under the heading “Book adjustments,” the amount of book excess being indicated by a 
minus sign (-) and the amount of book deficit by a plus sizn (+). Since all quantities of each 
type of superphosphate are accounted for in each month’s report, the stocks on hand at the be- 
ginning of the month, plus receipt of materials, plus or minus book adjustments, minus shipments 
and consumption, equal stocks on hand at the end of the month. 


Chemical Industries 
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GUM TRAGACANTH 


2 GUMS: 
# GUM ARABIC 

GUM ARABIC BLEACHED 

a GUM GHATTI 4 
if GUM KARAYA (Indian) ES 
le’ os 


(CRUDE POWDERED) 


@ 


ana Otte 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO: CLARENCE MORGAN. INC. 
BOSTON: PP. A. HOUGHTON. INC. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO. 


ST. LOUIS: H. A. BAUMSTARK & CO. 


PAUL A. DUNKEL € (0. 


INCORPORATED 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


| WALL STREET, NEW YORK, Hanover 2-3750 








600 CAPITOL PLACE 


ALKYL'SHALIDES 


We manufacture Alkyl Bromides, Chlorides, lodides, Poly- 


halides and their derivatives. The purity of these products 
makes them ideally suited for research. 


Write for catalog 


Columbia Organic Chemicals Co., Inc. 


Office: Plant: 
GARNER’S FERRY ROAD 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 








A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


for COAL TAR PRODUCTS 














COAL TAR 


PRODUCTS 
ey 


\4 ITH unusual production and delivery 





facilities, plants in 17 Strategic loca- 
tions, and offices in major cities, Reilly 
offers a complete line of coal tar bases, 
acids, oils, chemicals and intermediates. 
Booklet describing all of these products 





will be mailed on your letterhead request. 
REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


NEWYORK 18 + INDIANAPOLIS4 e¢ CHICAGO8 
17 PLANTS TO SERVE THE NATION 
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GUM EGYPTIAN 
GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) 
QUINCE SEED 
* 

CASEIN 


SPECIALTIES: 


MENTHOL (Crystals) 
PEPPERMINT OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 

CREAM OF TARTAR 
GLUCOSE (U.S.P.) 

COUMARIN 
* 

EGG ALBUMEN 
EGG YOLK 
BLOOD ALBUMEN 
JAPAN WAX 
CANDELILLA WAX 


TEE ARCO pt DEP PES POS Pr RET Be 
pee SERS Sa TR ea toe 


1 Nelere aL elie lier v. 
TEL. SUP. 2462 





esins, arti- 

Recommended for lacquers, " : ’ 

her, laminating varnls es, 
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al solvent 


and 
ficial leat 


hint / iil 
many additional indust 


applications. 
is on allocation. De- 


s¢ ‘| Alcohol 
Isoprop) locations of Isopropy! 


tails for obtaining al 


Alcohol will be gladly furnished. 


STANDARD ALCOHOL CO. 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y: 


26 BROADWAY et 
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Factors Affecting 
Alcohal and Rubber 


Postwar Toluene 
More Vitamins B and C 


Labor Problem Hits 
Paint Industry 


Weather Causes Shortages 


Synthetic Rubber Saves 
Crude Stocks 


Review of 


Chemical Commodities 


Postwar Alcohol and Rubber 

The factors influencing the price and 
supply outlook for alcohol after the war 
are a complex jumble of economic laws, 
international agreements, and _ political 
pressure. 

Grain alcohol is unable to compete 
economically with that obtained from 
blackstrap molasses or produced from 
refinery gases; but even as the farm bloc 
is attempting to force continuation of the 
synthetic rubber program regardless of 
the economics involved, so may it be 
expected to urge production of alcohol 
from high-priced grain. 

But what of blackstrap molasses? Most 
of it has come from Cuba, where large 
quantities are obtained as a by-product of 
” sugar refining. Before the war it was 
exported to this country for whatever 
price could be had, but now it is being 
converted to motor-fuel alcohol for do- 
mestic consumption. It is unlikely, but 
nevertheless possible, that an attractive 
domestic use might force the export price 
higher. 

The postwar demand will depend a 
great deal on what is done with our syn- 
thetic rubber capacity. This, in turn, is 
subject to political winds, as was men- 
tioned above, and also—probably to a 
greater extent—to international trade 
agreements. 

The price of natural rubber has fluctu- 
ated wildly from 3¢ to $3 a pound. Since 
international stabilization a few years ago 
it has varied over a smaller range, averag- 
ing 16¢ per pound. Calculations show 
that synthetic GR-S can be produced for 
15¢ or less, and on the surface it appears 
that the synthetic manufacturers stand a 
good chance to compete. 
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The fallacy here is that plant depre- 
ciation accounts for a greater proportion 
of the product cost than does the fixed 
capital depreciation of a natural rubber 
plantation. Implicit in the 15-cent figure 
is the necessity of operating at capacity ; 
this is not true’ of natural rubber wherein 
labor is the major item. In the absence 
of a protective tariff, then, plantation 
owners can afford to cut the price of a 
length of time sufficient to drive synthetic 
competition out of business. 

This takes us out of the province of 
natural economic checks and balances into 
the more arbitrary field of international 
trade agreements; and speculations will 
have to be modified in the light of our 
State Department’s activities. 


What About Toluene? 


The munitions demand for toluene has 
resulted in a great expansion of facilities 
for making it from petroleum fractions. 


‘What will happen to this productive ca- 


pacity after the war depends on inter- 
relationships between the steel, liquid 
fuels, and synthetic rubber industries. 

Toluene, in normal times, is obtained 
as a by-product of coking; the light-oil 
fraction of coal tar contains benzene, 
toluene, and xylenes. When large amounts 
of pure benzene are required, as for syn- 
thetic rubber, phenol, nylon, etc., a cor- 
respondingly greater amount of toluene 
is fractionated from the light oil. If 
relatively impure benzene for motor fuel 
is in demand, on the other hand, less 
toluene is separated from the oil fraction. 

Cessation of the war is expected to 
lessen the demand for the aforementioned 
products which require pure benzene. The 
extent of coking operations, moreover, 
depends upon steel production, and this 
is expected to fall off considerably when 
military production is slackened. 

There are no indications that any large 
new peacetime uses for toluene have been 
developed within the last few years. Un- 
less new uses are found, or more and more 
is used to replace benzene, or steel pro- 
duction is maintained at a high level, 
much of our present capacity for petro- 
leum conversion may find no outlet. 


More Synthetic Vitamins 
Niacin and ascorbic acid are being 
made available to feed mixers and veteri- 
nary medicine manufacturers for use in 
livestock feed and medicine upon appli- 


‘cation to the Agricultural Adjustment 


Agency, War Food Administration. 
Because of the very short supply, these 


two vitamins have been denied to these 
manufacturers for some time. Eighteen 
thousand pounds of niacin and 2,400 Ibs. 
of ascorbic acid will be allocated in 1945. 

Stocks of low-potency vitamin A oil 
are ample, and its use is not restricted. 
The same is true of thiamin and _ ribo- 
flavin. 


Turpentine, Linseed Oil Low 

Several specialty lines of paints may 
have to be eliminated as a result of the 
recent linseed oil curtailment. 

It is not feasible to reduce the oil con- 
tent of present formulas, and it is only 
by cutting out such items as enamels, 
under-coats, and oil stains that the lim- 
ited supply can be stretched to cover the 
more pressing needs. At the same time, 
the tie-up of raw material inventories for 
these specialized items can be avoided. 

Manpower problems will restrict the 
production of gum turpentine and rosin 
in spite of the Government’s efforts to 
increase last year’s output by 35 per cent. 
Military requirements for marine and 
other paints, medicines, and flame-throw- 
ers are steadily rising. 

Shipyards and other southern war in- 
dustries have depleted the labor ranks 
of the lower-paying naval stores industry. 
Only by increasing the acreage or using 
more efficient methods can the 1945 goal 
of 350,000 barrels be reached, and all of 
these expedients are beset with practical 
difficulties. Production in 1944 was 240,- 
000 bbls.—less than half of normal—and 
it may drop as low as 200,000 bbls. this 
year. 


Transportation Tie-Up 
Causes Local Shortages 

The extremely severe weather prevail- 
ing over a large part of the northeastern 
states caused serious dislocations in the 
industry during the past month. Not only 
were chemical deliveries hampered, but 
coal necessary to keep plants operating 
was hard to obtain. 

The hard-hit Niagara Falls region ran 
short of sulfuric acid, limestone, and coke. 

Two freight embargoes were enacted 
in order to give the railroads time to 
clear the congested area. Only critical 
materials were allowed to be shipped, 
but the shortage of empty cars retarded 
the movement even of those. 

All of the shortages, of course, could 
not be assessed to rail difficulties; many 
were due to the generally prevailing situa- 
tion in regard to raw materials. But the 
weather was a major factor whose effects 
will have a far-reaching effect on pro- 
duction schedules. 


Crude Stocks Saved by 
Use of Synthetic Rubber 
Increased use of synthetic rubber has 
lengthened the life of our crude rubber 
stockpile. 
In the first quarter of 1943 twice as 
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ROSBY 


THE MARK. OF QUALITY 














CROSBY NAVAL STORES, 


PINENE 
PINE OILS 
DIPENTENE 
B WOOD RESIN 
FF WOOD ROSIN 
ALPHA TERPINEOL 
TERPENE SOLVENTS 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 
(All grades from I to X) 


LIMED WOOD ROSINS 
RESINOUS CORE BINDER 


STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 


INC, 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 








MARBLEHEAD 


HIGH CALCIUM 
CHEMICAL LIME 


For Chemical and Industrial Purposes 


— Four Forms — 


Powdered Quick Lime ¢* Pebble Lime 
Hydrated Lime» ¢ Lump Lime 


MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. 
160 N. LaSalle Street Chicago ], Illinois 







Sodium Perborate 

Curosalt (for curing meat) 
Welding Fluxes 
Flameproofing Compounds 
Special Products Used in 
Refining and Casting of 
Magnesium and Aluminum 


Sodium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrite 
Borax 

Borie Acid 
Potassium Chloride 
Caustic Soda 

Soda Ash 


Manafacturers and Distributors of Industrial Chemicals Since 1836 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


March, 1945 — 


omodasium Mule 





SILICO FLUORIDES 


SODIUM 
ZING 


MAGNESIUM 
AMMONIUM 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER, INC. 


Established 1908 
103 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Amersil’s* low coefficient of expansion is one of its outstanding 
characteristics. It is only 0.000000054. This is 1/34 that of copper, 
1/17 that of glass or platinum and 1/9 that of tungsten. 

This characteristic of Amersil* chemical and industrial plant 
equipment—piping, absorbers, cooling sections, etc., permits ex- 
treme temperature variations. Operation at temperatures as high as 
2100°F. may be maintained regularly, or up to 2700°F. for short 
periods, and widely varying temperatures may be carried in the 
same apparatus. 

A new Amersil* Catalog is on the press. Write, on your business 
letterhead, please—and reserve a copy. 





8 The registered trade nome of the only American monvufacturer of & complete line of Fused silica products. 





Amensit. con 


& subsidiary of Nichols Engine 











INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


BRANCHES . 
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having a variety of applications and 
delivering outstanding performance 


ISCO-ALGIN serves as a colloidal stabilizer, an emul- 
sion stabilizer, a dispersing agent and a thickening 
agent. 
It is used in many products and processes, including: 
DRUGS, PHARMACEUTICALS, COSMETICS, TEXTILE FINISHING, 
TEXTILE PRINTING, DENTAL SUPPLIES, DENTIFRICES, RUBBER, 
METALS, COLD WATER PAINTS, AGRICULTURAL SPRAYS, PAPER .. . 

As a substitute for vegetable gums and moss extracts, 

it delivers superior performance with worthwhile 

economy. 

ISCO-ALGIN solutions are considerably higher in 

viscosity than either Locust Bean Gum or Tragacanth. 

The possibilities of ISCO-ALGIN go far beyond the 

uses mentioned above. Why not write us about its 

possible application in your product. 


117 Liberty Street N.Y. 6 


GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y 


CHICAGO e 


CLEVELAND e PHILADELPHIA e BOSTON e 






much crude as synthetic was consumed 
but the consumption ratio in the thir: 
quarter of 1944 was nearly four to on« 
in favor of the synthetic—70,884 tons t 
18,766 tons. 

Nevertheless, the stocks of crude have 
shrunk to 98,000 tons, 42,000 tons below 
the 

Other statistics released by the Rub 
ber revealed 
that rayon consumption for tires 
from 5.9 million to 19.5 million pounds 
in the first quarters of 1942 and 1944, 
respectively. The consumption of cotton 


comfortable minimum. 
Manufacturers’ Association 
rose 


for the same purpose only rose from 43.6 
million to 45.2 million pounds. 


Heavy Chemicals — The heavy 
chemicals market was upset by the trans- 
portation tie-up. 
fected 


of which a critical shortage exists. Many 


The most seriously af- 


were caustic soda and soda ash, 
others were in short supply, but it was 
a case of dislocation more than of genu- 
ine shortages. Among these were calcium 
chrome chemicals, 


chloride, ammonia, 


oxalic acid, and sodium phosphates. 
Chlorinated solvents, acetone substitutes, 
and potash chemicals were also exceed- 
ingly scarce. 

The War Production Board announced 
that dry cell production would be 50 per 
cent higher in 1945 than last vear; the 
sal ammontac market is expected to re- 


flect the increase in demand. 


Fine Chemica's — Although the 
price of mercury has not advanced ap- 
preciably within the last few weeks, sev- 
eral derivatives advanced in keeping with 
the general upward trend of the metal. 
The iodide, for example, rose 8¢, 

Scarcities due to the rail tie-up led to 
increases in the resale prices of p-dichlo- 
robenzene and m-nitroaniline. 

Military demand has kept the supply 
of sulfa drugs low—particularly of sulfa- 
thiazole. Ethanolamines are also scarce. 
Antimony and antimony chemicals were 
placed under allocation. 


Specialty Chemicals— Manufac- 
ture of civilian paints and specialty coat- 
ings, as was mentioned above, were cut 
to the absolute minimum by the further 
restrictions on drying oils and the critical 
situation with regard to lead and other 
pigments. 

A new grade of ammonium nitrate is 
Con- 
taining more nitrogen, it saves on ship- 


being offered to fertilizer mixers. 
ping space. The cost per ton, allowed 
by the OPA, is $1.70 more, but even so 
it is cheaper on a cost-of-nitrogen basis. 

Paradichlorobenzene, used chiefly as a 
moth repellent, is in very short supply, 
and practically none was available on the 
spot market. It is likely that it will go 
under allocation if the situation worsens. 
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MODEL GRP 


FOR HEAT TREATING 
SMALL TOOLS AND 
PARTS, TESTING AND 
LABORATORY WORK. 


FAST HEATING —1500° 
F. in 30 min. Temperature 
controlled by four point 
switch set for 500°, 
1000°, 1500° and 1850° F. 
These settings easily 
changed by adjusting bands on rheostat coils. Depend- 
able indicating pyrometer is calibrated in both Fahren- 
heit and Centigrade scales. 
UNIFORM TEMPERATURE—Heating element of highest ue 
quality nickel-chromium alloy forms a continuous coil 
and is embedded in sides, top and bottom of muffle 
chamber. This construction assures uniform temper- 
ature and protects element from damage and oxidation. 
Complete muffle unit is replaceable. 

PORTABLE—Body is aluminum. Total weight, 17 Ibs. 
Muffle chamber, 4” x 334” x 334”; furnace overall, 
9144” x 1314” x 1014”. Supplied with attachment cord. 
Operates on A.C. and D.C., 115 or 230 V. (be sure to 


specify voltage). Max. power consumption 1200 watts. 
Model GRP complete, 115 V............. $42.50; 230 V............. $47.50 
See your supply house or write 


THERMO ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 476 W. Locust St., Dubuque, Ia. 











" MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 ALSO 50% K20 


MANURE SALTS 
22% K20 MINIMUM 












| UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Incorporated 





30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 














ALLANTOIN U. S. P. 


ZINC STEARATE AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT 
CALCIUM STEARATE OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


ALUMINUM STEARATE 


MAGNESIUM STEARATE PRICES GLADLY QUOTED ON REQUEST 


Stocks at 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 4 L L rE A K F & C0 
s s . 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


Manufacturing Chemists 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 248 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
BLDC.9. BUSH TERMINAL — BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

















DIRECT Meee TERS AND _EXPORTERS 


ec ee eee 
CONSIDER KLE A 
IN YOUR PRODUCTION 


ORANGE - BLEACHED - DEWAXED - A and R FREE 
OUR PRICES ARE ALWAYS COMPETITIVE 


as if SCHWAB BROTHERS CORP. 
= YU ss 

102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
CHICAGO AGENT: JAS. H. FURMAN CO., 310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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BENZOL 




















THE BARRETT DIVISION 











DEFINITION * 
Ci» Benzol (Benzene) is the 


parent hydrocarbon of the aromatic com- 
pounds. It is the basic raw material for 
the synthesis of many organic chemica!s. 


2 

















el 
Discovered in 1825 by Faraday 


in an oil obtained by compressing illum- 
inating gas. Hofmann found it in coal-tar 
in 1845. The process of recovering benzol 
industrially was first developed by Charles 
Mansfield. 
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‘~ @eatiitss , . me 
pee Benzol is obtained principally 


from the destructive distillation of coal. 
Most of the benzol produced in this oper- 
ation is recovered by scrubbing coke-oven 
gas, while the balance is found in the por- 
tion of coal-tar that distills below 170°C. 


HARACTERISTICS : 
The pure product is a 


| mobile, colorless liquid. It boils at 80.1°C., 
and crystallizes at 5.5°C. It is practically 
insoluble in water but mixes readily with 
ether, anhydrous alcohol, petroleum dis- 
tillates and many organic liquids. 


cp A solvent for stains, coatings, 


and rubber cements; an essential raw ma- 
terial for the manufacture of dyes, tetryl 
and other explosives, synthetic rubber, 
phenol, aviation fuel, and D. D. T. 


Sp. Gr. Bolling Range 


: i Benzol, Nitration Pure 882-886 = 1°C max. incl. 80.1°C 

= | Benzol, industrial Pure 875-886 © 2°C max. Incl, 80.1°C 
. 870-886 Start: Min. 78.2°C. 

>. mmmbaied 90% min. at 100°C 

Thiophene-free Benzol 082-886 = 1°C max. incl. 80.1°C 








NOTE: Deliveries today are somewhat 
restricted by the demand for war uses. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting information 
on basic coal-tar chemicals. 





Awarded to the men and women 
of the Barrett Frankford Chemi- 
cals plant for excellence in the 
production of war materials. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DOVE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
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CURRENT PRICES 








Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 
Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. Import chem- 
icals are so designated. 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1920 Average—$1.00 
Feb., “43, $0.910  Feb., ’44, $0.890 — Feb., °45, $0.874 





h 
Acetaldehyde,99%.drs.wks. Ib. .11 14 11 14 ll 14 


| Acetic Anhydride, drs, ...lb. .11% .13 -11% = «.13 11% = «13 





Acetone, tks, delv ........ mi Nee .07 site .07 me .07 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28%, am in ee os Ibs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 
glacial, i og eeeee 100 Ibs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 
Te, WO. ncucdas 100 lbs. 6.93 7.25 6.93 7.25 e 6.93 
Pur. K. Standard USP 
00000600scbeeeseeneds — Se... .54 .40 54 .40 54 
Benzoic, tech, ca. aan 47 39 47 39 47 
| _ USP, bbls, 4,000 Ibs. up Ib... . .54 Ke 54 oe 54 
| Boric, tech, bbls, cl,....ton@ ... 109.00 -.- 109.00 «++ 109.00 


Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks. ..1b. -03 04% .03 04% .03 04% 
Citric, crys, gran, bbls, lb. b .20 21 -20 21 -20 24 
Cresylic 50%, 210-215* HB, 

drs, wks, frt equal gal. .81 .83 81 83 81 .83 


Formic, Dom. cbys Icl ....1b, .10% .11 10 “11 "10 Vi 
Hydrofuoric, 30% rubber, x % % % % % 


d : J 3 f 0 
Leste, 22%. Igt, bbls wks > 039 .0415 .039 .0415 .039 .0415 
44%, light, bbls wks ...1 073 .0755 .073 .0755 .073  .0755 
Maleic, Anhydride, drs.. ib 25 .26 «4S .26 .25 .26 
Muriatic, 18° cbys .. -100 Ib. 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 2.45 
ae cbys, c-l, wks ..100lb.  ... 1.75 — 1.75 nee 1.75 
* cbys, el, wks ..100lb. ... 2.25 ee nan 2S 
Nitrie,s6 A cbys, wks 100Ibs.c 5.00 5.25 5.00 525 5.00 5.25 
38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100lbs.c ... 5.50 ses mee é8 5.50 
40°; c- t cbys, wks 100lbs.c_ ... 6.00 ose ae 





42°, c- - cbys, wks 100lbs.c ... 6.50 ois, eee a Cee 
Oxalic, bbls, ER ib. 11% .12% .11% .12% .11% .12% 
ae 100 Ib. cbys, 

EP Eee Tere Ib, .10% .13 10% .13 10% .13 
Salicylic, tech, bbls ....... Ib, .26 42 26 42 26 44 
— 60° at om wks . = 13.00 13.00 - 13.00 

tks, wks ......... 16.50 16.50 16.50 
Fomine (Ohaus) 20% = 

sehersenectevec eee oes. ae vee 39.50 
Tartaric, USP, bbls ...... ee. i dha i ee i ae -70% 
Alcohol, Amyl (from a 

tks, delv obepesecececes tee eh ee >. a 141 
Butyl, normal, syn, tks. tb wat | ae 10% = .10%K 14% 


Denatured, CD 14, cl 


drs, on @ ... 4 nee : pa 
Denetesed; ‘SD, No.1, tks.d ... -50 ea .50 sac -50 
Ethyl, 190 proof tks.. a. «»« FSD coe 17.60 ooo SLO 
Isobutyl, ref’d, drs ....Ib.  ... 086... .086 8 
Isopropyl ref’d, 91%, 


TD vetvens ceconx ed a .39 66% .39 66% .39 66% 
Alum, ammonia, wey b Is, 


wks coe 4.25 ose -haS cas a5 
| Aluminum, 98-99% “100 tb: 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 


Chloride anhyd l.c. 1. wks lb. .09 12 .08 PY | .08 12 
Hydrate, light ee a. ee 14% 115 14% «15 
Sulfate, com’l. bgs, wks, 


Ore eee. tae 225. 3:35. - 525 258. 135 
Sulfate, iron-free, bgs. wks 
Sober Uesoceecases 100 lb. 1.85 2.10 1.85 2.580 175 2.50 
Ammonia anhyd, cyl ...... Di. waa oS ee ‘ 


a — 


Se oS Ib. .08% .09% .08% .09% .08% 
Chloride, wht ‘bbls wwks,100 Ib. 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 15 
Nitrate, ‘tech. bags, wks..lb. .0435 .0850 .0435 .0850 .0435 .08S0 
Oxalate pure, grn. bbls..Ib. .27 33 27 33 27 33 
Perchlorate, kgs ...... ‘bb. -55 -65 «05 -65 55 .65 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, 

SED: 05 00 dav aight sven lb. .07% 08% 07% xT fa A7% 50% 
Stearate, anhyd, dms ...lb. 

Sulfate, dms, bulk... ..ton 28.20 29. 20 28.20 29. 20 28.20 30. 00 
Amyl Acetate (from pentane) 


e-l, drs, delv ........ are cere 18% ... 18% 
Aniline Oil, drs .......-05 Ib 1.11% .12% 11% .12% .11K% .12% 
Anthraquinone, sub, bbls..lb.  ... .70 aks .70 én’ .70 
Antimony Oxide, bes ey <9 15% «15S 15% .15 15% 


Arsenic, whi, kgs—powd..Ib. .04 04% .04 043% = .04 04% 


USP $25 higher; Prices are f.o.b. N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis, deliveries 
%c higher than NYC prices; y Price given is per gal; c Yellow grades 
25e per 100 Ibs less in each case; d@ Prices given are Restore pe yg 
a svasens boric acid $5 a ton higher; b Powdered citric acid is %e 
higher 
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Current Prices 


Current 1944 1943 
Market Low High Low High 
Barium Carbonate precip, 
* 3... rae ton 60.00 75.00 55.00 75.00 55.00 65.00 

Chloride, tech, cyst, bgs, 

BORO J vecvecccceces etm 73.00 Ny 00 73.00 90.00 77.00 90.00 
Barytes, floated, bbls. ....ton 00 coe Se cee 43SNOO 
Bauxite, bulk mines...... ton 7.00 10. 00 7,00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Benzaldeh “seamen agg A > -45 55 45 55 45 Se 
Benzene (Benzol) ), 90%, I 

8000 gal tks, ft all’d _ ee a wile Pk oie 15 

‘ Beane} Chloride,’ ebys ....lb. .22 .24 .22 .28 .22 25 


Beta-Naphthol, tech, bbis, 
WEE corncccées -ton .23 .24 .23 .24 23 .24 
Bismuth metal, ‘ton lots...Ib. ... © 1.25 <« BE con | Ss 
Blane Fixe, 664% ee 
bbls, wks .... nh 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 
Bleaching Powder, wks, i001 Ib. 2.50 3.60 2.50 3.60 2.50 3.60 
Borax, tech, c-l, bgs ....tons ... 45.00 0 SRO sce See 
Bordeaux Mixture, drs caume sen 11% =«11 11% = 11 11% 
J Bromine, cases .......... Ib. 21 25 21 30 25 30 
Butyl, acetate, norm drs, Ib. .1825 .1875 .1755 .1945 .1575 .1840 
| Cadmium Metal .......... Ib 3.90 95 90 95 .90 95 





2 Calcium, Acetate, bgs. 1001lb. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 hh 
Carbide, drs ...... ....ton 50.00 90.00 50.00 95.00 50.00 95.00 e 
Carbonate, c-l bgs,..... ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 25.00 18.00 22.00 
Chloride, flake, bgs c-] ton 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 


Solid, 73- 42% rs, el, ton 18.00 31.50 18.00 31.50 18.00 31.50 _ 
Peat! i bela, Te, 2. 1063S 10698 1078S 10638 0785 1 AIDS CHEMISTRY 
Cae, U:S.P., gran, powd, é 
Carbon Biscifidc, SS-eai'dretb 108 10834 108 “0594 “05” ‘0s io 
Dioxide, cyl <...--...ccIb, .06 108 106 08 106.08 a UNIFORM DRYING OF CHEMICALS 
Tetrachloride, Zone 1, 
52% gal. drms ...... ib 73 80 73 .80 .73 80 


C » Acid P » bes, i \ 
ak aE \ pituncncmbdeighfinaces 


Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 


| Speen teeters RTT 4, Se 4, SC 4) \\ 2 CHEMICAL NEEDS 
cyls, c-l, contract a ae 05% eee eat 05% ee 
% ane & wks, contract 100 ib. ate 1.75 en » F 38 eae 1.75 
loroform, tech, drs .....Ib. 20 ae .20 .23 .20 ae y = . . : : 
Coal tar, bbls, crude ....bbl. 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 Uniform drying, roasting or heating of 
% 2 ol sseees >» mei an" wae 33% — 9 | aS, chemicals is obtained in the Enterprise Rotary 
Copper, metal.........100 Ib. 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 wed Dryers which are available in steel, stain- 
15 Carbonate, 52-54%, bbls.Ib. .19% .20% .19% .20% .19% .20% E 
55 Sulfate, bgs, wks crypt. less steel, nickel-clad or monel-clad steel, to 
Copperas, bulk, e1; wie ston vse 14.00. 14.00 ses 14.00 BBE resist chemical reactions. Lifting vanes built 
Cresol, USP, drs ....... Ib, .1034 .1134 .10% .11% .10% .11% s : : : 
Cyanamid, bes ..... oecn ste 152% 16214 11521 1621 a ‘52% 1 "6214 sate Enterprise Rotary Dryers ee: « 
| Dibutylamine, c-l, drs, wks lb. ... 61 ees 61 61 ~ constant curtain of material in the heated air, 
| Dibutylphthalate, drs ..... Ib. .2080 .2359 .1780 .2500 . 2060 2300 . : “ 
Diethylaniline, Ib drs ..... me. eee 40 eee .40 anid 40 “= assuring the same treatment for every parti- 
Ye Diethyleneglycol,dra,icl.wks Ib. .14% .15% .14 15% .14 15% S 


Dimethylaniline, dms.cl.lcl Ib. .23. .24 .23 .24 .23 24 cle. Direct heat is used in Enterprise Dryers 





} Dimethyl! phthalate, drs ..Ib. .1875 .1925 .1875 .1925 .1875 .2050 H H il fi 

Dinitrobenzene, bbis ...... . so Ge oe Se a ae equipped with large oil or gas fred Dutch 

4 Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms lb. ... ie - aks es .14 4 Ovens. For work where extreme precautions 

Dinitrophenol, bbls .......Ib.  ... -22 neni -22 orn 22 eos , 7 . 

, Dinitrotoluene, dms ......Ib ... 18s. IB ws —— against burning must be exerted, Enterprise 

) iphenyl, bbls Icl. wke ....1b. .16 -20 16 .20 Py .20 : : 

= eae meee Me device. ace 25 — .25 iii .25 Rotary Dryers = equipped with steam tubes. 
iphenylguanidine, drs ...lb.  ... 35 ee 35 35 .37 Enterprise Process Machinery, engineered 

41 Ethyl Acetate, tks, frtall’d Ib. .1070 .1175 .1070 .1175 .107 .110 set ain ——e 

434 Chloride, dra .......... mh 1 BB 1 2 se OS with care, is specified in the exacting modern 

4% Ethylene Dichloride, Icl. wks, ' P . . a ‘ 

Ps E. Rockies, dms .....Ib.  ... oo) aa Co ae .0842 chemical industry. Enterprise Vertical Mills 

| Gieeel, GAL CL. ccscccccM. ccs 10 ane 10 Pee .10 : . . . 

& Fluorspar, No. 1, grd. 95-98% me ia ‘ grind, pulverize, mix all types of chemicals. 
ulk, cl-mines ..... eT, re el ioe Sree ee . ; 

6% Formaldehyde, aan. - Write for Illustrated Catalog for full details 
Saree 0520 .0570 .0520 .0570 .0550 .0575 i ipment for the chemical 

5 Furfural tech, dms, c-l,wks lb. ... 13 we 13 we 12% oe Seengete: Symgyaan: 

10 Fusel Oil, refd, dms, divd Ib. .18% .19% .18% .19% .18% .19% ‘ industry. 

12 Glauber’s Salt, Crystal abs, oe 

1S bbls. wks ......... O tb. 1.05 1.25 105 1.25 1.05 1.25 * Process Machinery Division * 

05 Glycerin dynamite, dina, ¢ “ ‘ 
Shs kas sudo Sesee one ceed co ASH one eAGKH Ln 18% 

wi Crude Seponideation ‘ae ENTERPRISE ENGINE 

’s. 0 2: : 

16 . -” sia aaa & FOUNDRY COMPANY 

anne GUMS SEATTLE * SAN FRANCISCO + bom YORK + WASHINGTON, B.C. 

1 SST ay 

08se a SAN FRANCISCO 

ra Gum Arab j 

Gum Arabic, amber sorts bgs . 
O0.6deed.6nbs66eeee ere 12% «13 11% .14 13% .17% ae 

—n Benzoin Sumatra, CS ....Ib.  .52 = 1.00 52 1.00 52 1.00 

00 ERAS ceca cececth> «se eo ee Pe 55% 

Copal, East India, chips ..lb. ... 12 es 12 ore 12 

18% Macassar dust ...... ieee Swat 07% ... 07% 07% .11% 

12% Copal Manila, 13% .15% .13% .15% .13% .15% 

.70 Copal Pontianak, bold ¢-l Ib. ... A oe . ae .23% 

15% er Ib. ALM 12 0914 .12 09%4 .12 

04% Karaya, bbls, bxs, dms, ...1b. .15 M6. 35 .46 .14 .40 

veries _— 

— ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 

. Me tarboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; 


powdered, powd; refined, ref'd: tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 
v Price given is per gal. 
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BULLETIN! 


A HIGH MELTING POINT 








































































































ACRAWAX C 


MELTING 280° F POINT 


ELECTRICAL 
INSULATIONS 


RUBBER, 
SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER, 
NATURAL 


PLATING 
PLASTICS 


DENTAL 
IMPRESSIONS 


Send today for this new bulletin on Acra- 
wax C which gives detailed inf:rmation on 
many suggested uses. In many cases uses 
for one industry can readily be adapted 
for another with slight variations. 


GLYCO 





PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


26 Court Street, 
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TEXTILES 
PACKINGS 
POLISHES 
ADHESIVES 


POWDER 
METALLURGY 


LUBRICANTS 
LACQUERS 
VARNISHES 











Current Prices 


Kauri, N Y 
Superior Pale XXX... .Ib. 


a SS ee cae lb. 
Sandarac, cs .... Ib. 
‘Tragacanth, No. 1, cases Ib. 

Pk SD ccerettiswn ees Ib. 
Veen, GE 5 cacti geacedicny 





= Salt Cak»: 


Current 1944 1943 
Market Low High Low — ‘Hig: 





Hydrogen Peroxide, cbys . i“ 
lodine, Resublimed, jars. 
Lead Acetate, cryst, bbls.. 
Arsenate, bg, Icl ....... th 
DECERNS, DOIN. ccccosinvas 
Red, dry, 95%PbsO«, Icl b. 
97 % PbsO« bbls delv.. 
 PbsOs, bbls delv.. 
Ww ite, BOON chen scans ib, 
Basic sulfate, bbis, Icl Ib. 
Lime, Chem., wks, bulk. .ton 
Hydrated, ‘f.0.b. wks ..ton 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbis Ib. 
|.ithopone, ordi., Pe. Ib. 
Magnesium Carb, tech, wks lb. 
as a flake, bbis, “ 
Sis hawa eos ale wal ton 


eee ewe eee eeeweee 


Dioxide, Caucasian bgs, Icl 


cosceseaecoegece oeeee-tOn 
Methanol, pure, nat, drs gal / 
Synth, Gr8 Cl.iccccces gal. m 


Methyl ‘Acetate, tech tks. “b. 
CP 97-99%, tks, delv lb. 
Chloride, GW nennweeia ee 
Ethyl Ketone,tks,frt ail’ d Ib. 
Naphtha, Solvent, tks ; - gal. 


Nickel Salt, ‘bbls, NY: ‘Ib. 
Nitto. Cake, BIE 06 css csc ton 
Nitrobenzene, drs, wks ...lb. 
Orthonisidine, bbls ....... lb. 


Orthochlorophenol, ED nine dL 
Orthodichlorobenzene, drms Ib. 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, = 
Orthonitrotoluene, wks,dms Ib. 
Paraldehyde, 98%, wks Icl. . 
Chlorophenol, drs ...... Ib. 
Dichlorobenzene, wks ..lb. 
Formaldehyde, drs, wks.lb. 
Nitroaniline, wks, kgs. .lb. 
Nitrochlorobenzene, wks Ib. 
Toluenesulfonamide, bbls Ib. 
Toluidine, bls, wks . 
Penicillin, hospitals, insti- 
tutions, ampules per 
100,000 units .......+6. 
For gov. purchases, 
ampules ~ 100,000 
UMITS wcrc cccccccccssces 
Pentaerythritol, tech.. Ib. 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 


Lacquer diluents, tks, 


a ere gal. 
Naphtha, V.M.P., East 
tks, Mee cictuaces 
Rubber Solvents, East, a 
ree. gal. 
Stoddard Solvents, East, 
hs. WR ninictaaeeeea "gal. 


15% .18% .15% .18% .15% .18% 


2.00 2.10 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.10 


a eee acre 
AY 120 1K 12K 112 
2 ae eS” orem Te 


09% .10% .09% .11% .09% .11% 

08% .08% .08% .08% .08% .08% 

07% .08 07% .08 08 
6.25 13.00 6.25 13.00 6.25 13.00 
8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 


0414 10414 104% 104% 104% 104% 
"06% 109% 106% 109% .06% 09% 


32.00 eee 32.00 coe 92.00 


15 18 15 18 -14 nom. 


06 .06 7 06 7 
09% .10% .09% .10% .09% .10% 
32 32 -40 31 0 
08 ws -08 08 
° 27 . 27 27 
0275 ... .0275 027 
1 13% .13 13% «13 13% 
16.00 cco 16.00 16.0 
08 .09 08 .09 08 
70 .70 


: 0 109 09 
we 12 ~ | ae 
ny "32 "32 ae” 
a> y 4 Om 15 
"212.22 23. .24~—S (23 24 
alCOS 4345 43 45 

; ae lS 15 

70 70 70 

.48 .48 48 
2.40 2.60 2.40 4.50 

. eee 


29 «.33:(—i‘«i«wDti‘iz‘ “SC DtCw SY 


11%... TTR «. 11 

11 eee “At cee pS 
eee 11 eee ll wen 11 

10 sae 10 oP 09% 





Phenol, U.S.P., drs... Ib. 
Phthalic Anhydride, cl and Id, 


ND 65 6 nish s 1s Kw «aN 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol lb. 
flake, OS rrr. Ib. 
liquid, eee ma 
a eee Ib. 

Potassium Bichromate 

COE. 625.30 cbbsaacweanan 
Carbonate, hydrated 83- 85% 

OES, sa06sc ene ene ucels 


Chlorate crys, bgs, wks lb. 
= crys, tech, bes. 
Cyanide ‘ 
Iodide, bots., or cans...lb. 
Muriate, dom, 60-62-63% 
K2O bulk unit-ton...ton 
Permanganate, USP, 
wks “SESE re Ib. 
Sulfate, 90%, basis, bgs ton 
Propane, group 3, tks... .gal. 
Pyridine, ref., drms cae enata Ib. 
R Salt, 250 ib bbls, wks Ib. 
Resorcinol, tech.,drms, wks lb 
Rochelle Salt, ee lb 
Salt Cake, dom. blk wks .ton 





-. 


10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .13% 
13 14 13 -14 13 15% 
06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
.07 07% .07 .07 07 07% 
ae 02 eee ais 0278 
03 03 03 03% 03 03% 
95% .10 09% .10 09% «10 


05% .05% .05% .05% .05% .05% 
11 13 ll +13 ll 13 


.08 nom. -.08 nom. 08 nom. 
55 55 


44°«248 «44482448 


20% .21 20% 21 20% «21 
sos 36.25 coe 36 see S009 


5 .25 25 

ee 003% ... 03% .. 03% 
45 45% «45 -46 45% .46 
65 65 .65 


. ee ee ee ee 
"43% 47 143% 147 143%. .47 
ae ee ._, wer 0 


| Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices 
vary for these two divisions; m Country is divided in 4 zones, price 


varying by zone. 
* Spot price is %e higher. 


Chemical Industries 















































. Oils & Fats T T T 
—— 7" — — . fe - » | 
3 Current 1944 1943 . 
lig: J Market Low High Low High 
, Saltpetre, grn, bbls ...100 1b. 8.20 8.60 8.20 8.60 820 3.60 | 
65% dhellac, Bone dry, bbls ..ib.r 42% .46 42% .46 424% 40 
.22 idilver. Nitrate, 100 oz, bots ; 
om. wocccccesOBe oes ORE sve SSH nee S2on | 
1.25 soda “Ash, "$84 “dense, bys, 
20 cl, wks ..... 4) ee eee & ) ee 1.15 1.15 
074 58% light, ae 2. “too m 605 A123 465. 1:28 Kid. -} 
a Caustic, 76% ti 
drms, - pepo 3 ic ee 2.70 2.70 
184 76% solid, drms,cl 1UU lb, : 2.30 2.30 2.3U 
210 — 47- -49%, sellers, 
"2% Bt... Meade IGG OE FSS (1.95 ©... (RSo uw. ots 
“12 heme “Neetu “anhyd. 
"12y ME ds ab ennnses veel, 08% 110 05 10 05H 
<i Biaeesia, USP dms ...!ib. |46 52 40 32 40 52 
as Bicarb, tech., bgs., cl., 
"11 % works S epdhaciniaaiaab meet 1u0 lb. 1.55 1.90 1.35 2.05 eh ‘ 
08% Bichromate,cks,wks l.c.l. ib, =.U74%4 .U7KHsiwW7 ss wT HCO’ -07 $4 
‘08 Bisinte powd, Ubls, wks 
Pye ee Se Sees 100 Ibe 3,00 3.00 5.00 3.60 5.00 3.00 
6.00 35° bbis. wks ..... luv ib, 1.40 10S 1.40) 10S AD h03 
09% Chlorate, bgs, wks c.l. ib, ... 06% ... 06% ... UO44 
104% Cyanide, 90-98%, wks ..Ib. 114% 115) 14% 115 .14% 15 
‘09% Fluoride, 95%, bbls, wks lb. .07% .U8% .07% .08% .07% .UB4. 
‘ Hyposulnte, cryst, bys, cl, 
12.00 wks ereeee eeeeeee 100 lb. eee 2.25 eee 2.25 eee 2.25 
Metasilicate, gran, bbl, wks 
sia, Bd dona emanate os tbe... 250... 250 0... 250 
Nitrate, imp, bgs.... Tis; GEE ces IRM el 
14.75 Nitrite, 96- 08% bbl. cl. ‘D. W“—< WOM «0. 06% ... 063. 
76 Phosphate, di. anhyd. bgs. 
40% Ws of obo miniwnans 100 lb. 6.00 7.25 6.00 7.25 6.00 7.25 
07 ‘I'ri-bgs, cryst, wks ivu ib. 2.70 3.40 2.70 3.40 2.70 3.45 
10% Prussiate, yel, bbis, wks ib. ... ll -10 11 -10 ll 
“40 Silicate, 52°,drs. wks 1UU lb. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.8u 
08 40°, drs, wks, c-l iwvib.  .., .80 an -80 eas 280 
27. | Silicotluoride, bbls N\ ..lb. = .U6% = .10 06% .12 -05 12 
| Sulfate tech. Anhyd, bys 
027 100 Ib. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 
13% euiiee, cryst c-l, bbls, whs 
16 Of COP eee eee tere seee eee 2.40 eee 2.40 eee 2.40 
“Solid, bbis, wks ..... Bi, HAS; 4290) 3.15 390 .3.25 390,57) 
ttarch, Corn, Pearl, bgs } 
Wee Oe ss te ae nrc... RB cen Oe 
- 4% Potato, ee pation Boo te subd? Sgiyy BOR | 
i ICO, DZS on. ce reececees st st U9 -103 ’ 
2 | Swest Potato, bes. 1u0 “ 09 09% 07% 09% 2. “07% It’s tough on us to see orders for new Saranac 
09 | Sulfur, crude, mines ....ton ... 16.00 «a. (eee -+. 16.00 . “1: : 
Flour, USP, precp, bbls, Machines piling up—and it hurts even 
wm | eet atte? SS a a ae ee é . 
"32 | Roll, bbis.....------ lu0ib. 2:40 2.90 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 more to ask our old customers to wait for 
‘18 Sulfur Dioxide, liquid, cyl Ib. “107 “109 107 “109 107, «08s 
a We, SUES «de diekon oes 56 We fice .04 04 .06 .04 Wo | replacement parts. 
45 | Fa credits . L, ae pidess MM, ass 3S:00 ace  Saee oc» 43.00 | 3 
“a i 3 SS > ee ton 13.u0) 21.00 13.00 21.00 13.00 21.00 , *1°,° 
70 | Tiny crystals, bbls, wks ID. no stocks uv stocks no stocks | But here’s the reason. All our facilities are 
j SR eh Bi Bip yo cogs om ae 52 a6 52 =* 52 | : : 
se ghrp tg Te _ ‘ 33 Ae 34% ..- 33 strained to the utmost, turning out war 
im, f0t GG. me Sada eu .28 ds 28 mare .28 j . 
Tribatyl, Phosphate, dime teh, | goods, so that needed equipment gets where 
We ONE <eces comsh eams ee 47 +e 47 ee 47 +. ’ <p 
I'richlorethylene, dms, whs ib. = .u& UY .U8 UY .08 UY | Its wanted, when tS wanted. 
"33% lricresy) Lage amegee er. oe BO 3442 24 54% .24 54y, | f 
:~ Lriethylene glycol, dms Ici lb. .18% .19% .18% .26 we 26 _ : ’ . ‘ v 
lriphenyl I’bos, bbis ..... Ip. .31 32 a -32 Jl 32 So 1 ate fe a little pati at the delay = 
Urea, pure, cases ........ oe «12 A Re 12 aoe ma? — we i ” 
ee Wax, Bayberry, bys ...... tb. no stucks 25 nom, 25 -20 Tr he Sa Se bedi divert 
Bees, bleached, cakes....!b. ... .60 ea -60 pT .0U in ; 
at Candelilla, bgs crude... ton = .35 444% .34% «48 38 48 & a possi c eapower and materials 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, to your needs, without hindering war pro- 
stl Wy GONE vied cc ponces ee 83% ... 3%... 83% ; 
"a Xylol, Indus, it alld, tks, * a ss duction. And be thankful that Saranac 
: WKS 2... cccceccerccees re ‘ see ‘ “as 27 a é “ z 
Zine Chloride tech fused, wks Machines were built to last. With a little 
09% Selo tvebeVetwntcsteme OG” -.0535 . 0S 0535 5 = .053> ; : : : 
we Oxide, Amer, bys, wks..Ib. 07% 07% 07 07% U7  .U7% care in maintenance and operation, they'll 
i, 13% Sulfate, crys, bgs, ..1UU lb. 3.40 4.15 3.40 4.35 3.60 4.35 still he going strong when re tooli g b 
- in C- 
15% . 
% “06% Oils and Fats comes the order of the day. 
. 7a 
rH Babassu, tks, futures a> f.4 EEE isha . ar lll 
E Castor, No. 3, bbls ...... . 13H 114% 113K 14% 113K 114% 4 
10 China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. = .39 40 .39 40 Sw . 39 TH ERE S NO PRIORITY ON IDEAS 
“% - Coconut, edible, drs NY ..lb. ... : ... 2 ._ .- er .0985 
05 Cod Newfoundland, dms..gal. .85 .88 .85 90 ar -90 : , . 
” i Corn, crude, tks, wks ....lb.... 12%... AZM «os 12% To help in your postwar plans, there's the 
Linseed, Kaw, dms, c-l ...]b.  ... -1510 .1510 .1560 ... 1530 ; i i 
nom. Menhaden, OR tia erat eisai OR 0890 ... Gees. -1225 Saranac Engineering Service, backed by 
8 o light pressed, dre Le. He + 1300 = 1200 1305 -1307 50 years of service, with designs for 400 
. iticica, > CBB acco le éas oe ASA . ove ° e ° ° ° 
se ass Oleo, No. 1 bbis, NY ....Ib. .13.%4 nom. .133 nom. 1334 nom. money-making machines. Write for their 
mae Palm, Niger, dms ........ ae 0865 ... 0665 ... -0865 : : . . 
4.21 Peanut, erude, tks, (0.b. wis assistance — you will be under no obligation. 
36.25 Eww cece cities cc erecccens wake $3 La 13 ner 18 
03% Perilla, "crude dms, NY.. r no stocks “S . | ere .245 
11, 46 Rapeseed, New Orleans, 
.65 ME oN cation 5 eunes | SASF -1156%... -1156%.. -1150 
3 yy ROM MES cekei iv aedout cee tbh. 112M .136@ 112% 114% 113% 114% 
314 6'O0 Soy Bean, crude, tks, wks ib. ... TS Oe ee aags .°. 1175 
— Bods lallow, acidless, bbls ....lb.  ... 14% =... OM... 144% 
nd prices Turkey Red, single, drs. Ib 9% .11 9% 14% .10 144% 
1¢s, prices 
r Bone dry prices at Chicago Ic higher; Boston “4c; Pacific Coast 2c: 
Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y., refined 6¢ higher in each caee 
idustries’— = March, 1945 493 




















the Chemical MARKET PLACE 


Local Stocks 
Chemicals « Equipment 


Classified Advertisements 


Raw Materials 
Specialties - Employment 














CONNECTICUT 








a-CHLOROMETHYL-NAPHTHALENE 
a-NAPHTHALENEACETIC ACID 
a-NAPHTHALENEACETAMIDE 

METHYL-a-NAPHTHALENEACETATE 


AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY 


WESTVILLE LABORATORIES, INC. 
13 Housatonic Ave. 


DEPT. V- DERBY, CONN. 


PRODUCED BY Bil 





DOE & INGALLS, INC. 
Chemicals 


and 


Solvents 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 





Everett Station, Boston EVErett 4610 


= 





RARE METALS 
As—bBa—Be—B—Ce—Cs—Cb—Co— Di 
—Ge— Be—In—Ir—La— Li—Mo—Os— 
Pd—K—Re—Ru—Sr—Te—Ta—Ti—W 

U—Y—Zr—Th—Also All Rare Gases 
We will undertake the manufacture of 
RARE CHEMICALS 


Not usually found in current lists, 




















E.& F. KING & Co.,Inc. 


Eet. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


New England Sales Agent 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Industrial Chemicals 








A. D. MACKAY, 198 BDWAY, New York. 





PULVERIZING OUTPUT UP 20-35% 


with Electronte 
FEEDER CONTROL 


Write For Bulletin CJ 


DRY MATERIAL AND LIQUID 
LEVEL CONTROL 


FOR BINS AND TANKS 
Write For Bulletin NBL 


MOSHER ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 




















CO. 130 Wes? 42nd Street, New York 18 
ILLINOIS Solid he 
Now Available nied J _—. 


CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 


(Monomeric - Liquid) 
CH: = C (CH3)—COOCHs 
ai teen WE: 6 cwise deed soni 1100.5°C 
2 “eae :..0.950 
Pehic eee ee * 417 
Viscosity at 25° C....:3.....00. 0.59 
ne re buvcavneeam Water-Clear 


Samples Upon Request 


PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
3623 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RAW MATERIALS 


IRVING M.SOBIN CO., INC. 
72-74 Granite Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Tel. South Boston 3973 
IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 




















CHEMICALS 


“From an ounce toa carload”’ 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Aptuur S.LaPine & Company 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES COT) REAGENTS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


121 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
* CHICAGO 10. ILLINOIS* 











FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS —ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL <P SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 
60 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 








NEW YORK 























MASSACHUSETTS 











ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Specializing in 
BENTONITE 


AND 


TALC 


88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 
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NATURAL 
ESTROGENS 


in oil or tablet bese) 


i = POTENCY ASSURED 
QUALITY PROTECTED 
PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED — 
Biologically edands ue rdited 


ar 10 000 In ntermational Units of 
ESTRONE U S$ rs 





Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride 


e 
Hydrazine Sulphate 
Commercial and C. P. 
- 
Hydrazine Hydrate 
85% and 100% 


FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemieals 
600 Ferry St. Newark 5, N. J. 














RHODE ISLAND 














J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 
241 Allens Ave. 


Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 











Chemical Industries 








a 


| || 

















Marck 











ries 





GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. 
FCX POINT BLVD. 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 
PHONE — GASPEE 8466 
ba PROV. 75 


HONE — HUBBARD 0661 
INCUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


RED OIL 
STEARIC ACID 





Brancb Office 
250 ae STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 














PENNSYLVANIA 











FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 


Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX C. FERGUSSON CO. 
450 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and Allentown, Pa. 


Lombard 2410-11-12 














CHOICE EQUIPMENT 


1—Bird 48” Stainless Steel Extractor 
1—Copper Ag. & Jack. Vac. Pan 500 
Gals. 


1—Copper Ag. & Jack. Kettle 500 Gals. 


1—Closed Copper Jack. Kettle 1000 
Gals. 


2—Buffalo Jack. Crystallizers 6’ 
1—Oliver 8’ x 8’ Rotary Filter 
1—Buffalo 24” x 20” Vac. Drum Dryer 
1—Devine 48” x 40” Vac. Drum Dryer 


1—Cast Steel Autoclave 3’-6” x 5’ di- 
rect fired with agitator. 


1—Colton #3 Rotary Tablet Machine 1” 


2—-Shriver 24” Washing Type Filter 
Press 


I1—W. & P. JACK. MIXER 20 GALS. 
10 HP MOTOR 


Send us your inquiries and lists of 
Surplus. Ask for Bulletin “*X”. 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 


533 West Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
Gramercy 5-6680 




















MACHINERY 
and 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 











FOR SALE 


1—Lehmann five-roll Soap Mill- 
ing Machine. 


Box 1885, Chemical Industries 





AV AILABLE 


1—60 gal. Copper Vacuum Still. 
2—(New) 24x 48” Vibrating Screens. 
1—40” Tolhurst copper basket Centrifugal. 
1—24” Mikro Pulverizer—belt drive. 
2—3600 De Laval Clarifiers. 

8—Elmes 4” ram Hydraulic Presses. 
1—3-stage 75 hp. Centrifugal Pump. 

2—4 x 6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryers. 
4—Lead-lined Tanks, 400 and 1000-gal. 
2—Triangle Fillers, Gluers, Sealers. 

1—5 x 4’ Oliver wood drum Filter. 
6—(New) 36” Stoneware Vacuum Filters. 
1—4’ Copper Vacuum Pan. 

4—Water Stills: 10, 25, 100, 175 GPH. 
4—Colloid Mills: 1, and 40 hp. 

1—10 gal. Buflovac jac. Autoclave, 


What equipment have you for sale? 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 


920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 

















| The Following Equipment Offered for 


IMMEDIATE SALE! 


Every Machine Rebuilt and Guaranteed! 
Offered Subject Prior Sale! 


IN STOCK ... READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


Wire Collect for Prices and Details 





SPECIAL — JUST RECEIVED 

1—Dreisewerke 100 gal. cap. double arm 
heavy duty mixing machine. 

1—Read 75 gal. cap. double arm mixing 
machine. 

1—Pneumatic Scale Co. 6-Head Rotary 
Screw Capper. 

1—Karl Keifer Visco Type Filling Machine. 

2—Kent 3-Roll 12x30 and 16x40 Horizontal 
Roller Mills, with water-cooled rollers. 

I—J. H. Day 3-roll 16x40 Roller Mill, water 
cooled steel rollers, equipped with roller 
bearings and silent chain motor drive. 





1—National Equipment Co. 6’ Chaser with 
rolls measuring 28” in diameter x 16’ 
wide. 

1—U. §. Colloid Mill. 

1—Werner & Pfleiderer 300 gallon, double 
arm Mixer. 

1—Rockwell 150 gallon steam jacketed 
Mixer. 

|—Paragon 250 gallon steam jacketed 
Mixer. 

1—New Era 200 gallon double arm Mixer. 

!—Paul O. Abbe 4’x3!/.’ Pebble Mill 180 
gallon cap, Buhr stone lining. 

|—Schutz "Neil Limited Pulverizer, 18 
to 20” 

!—Schutz O'Neil No. 3 Sifter. 

!—Rotex 20x4 Sifter. 


Union Standard Equipment Company 
318 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 








Machinery for Sale 


1—Monel Metal Cyclone Tank 
1—Frederking Cast Iron Still 
5—Cast Iron Receivers 

1—36” diameter Galvanized Evaporator 


1—Dorr Filter, Type BM-8’ diameter x 12’ 
long. Rotating Continuous Operation. 


2—Patterson Jacketed Mixers, 4’ x 46” x 
20’ long. 
2—Jacketed Steel Tanks, 4’ x 8’. 


1—Horizontal Jacketed Mixer, 7’ diameter 
x 10’ long. 


1—Stokes 3’ x 3’ x 8’ Jacketed Mixer. 
2—Jewel 250 G.P.H. Water Stills. 


Also:—Cast Iron Filter Presses—Pumps— 
Air and Ammonia Compressors — Dough 
Mixers—New Stainless Steel Tanks. 


Write For Latest Stock List 
PERRY EQUIPMENT AND 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
1515 W. Th mpson St. Phila. 21, Penna. 




















PRESSURE TANKS 


New Pressure Tanks built for 600% 
W. P. Inside dimensions 30” dia. x 7’1” 
T/se” shell. Bottom head 4”. Top head 
19 / 39, With 12 x 16” Top Manhole 


Weight approx. 3000 Ibs. each. Immediate 
shipment. Special price. 

THE W. H. DYER COMPANY 
Fullerton Bldg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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LIQUIDATION 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


of former 
Central Sugar Company 
Decatur, Indiana 


1—Battery of 5—40” steel basket, West- 
ern States 1600 RPM, belt driven 
CENTRIFUGALS, ball bearing, water- 
cooled heads; mixer with Stevens 
mingler coil, syrup troughs, all sup- 
porting framework, unloaders. 

1—19,000 sq. ft., quadruple effect, hori- 
zontal, brass tube EVAPORATOR, 
with all piping, pumps, etc. 

3—8 x 10 Wood Stave OLIVER FIL- 
TERS, complete with all pumps and 
accessories. 

= HEATERS 500 to 750 sq. ft. 


MISCELLANKEUUS: Pumps, Pac*aging 
Machinery, Coil and Calandria Pans. 


PARTIAL LIST OF STOCK AT 
NEWARK SHOPS 


ae KK 6’ dia. Jack. Vacuum CRYS- 
TALLIZERS or VACUUM PAN 
DRYERS. 


8—DRY POWDER MIXERS various 
sizes, to 3000 Ibs. 

2—W. & P. MIXERS sizes 21-X-BB, 
jacketed, 625 Gal. 

5S—RAYMOND PULVERIZERS; 4-Roll 
Low Side; No. 3 No. 1, No, 0000. 

1i—4’" x 6& OLIVER CONTINUOUS 
FILTER; 2—8 x 8’. 

re No. 30 Imperial Jack. MIXER, 
75 1. 

29—CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS, 12” 
to 72” bronze and steel baskets, belt 
and motor drives. 

2—8’ x 30” Hardinge Conical Silex Lined 
PEBBLE MILLS, also 6’ x 36”. 

5—ROTARY KILNS, 6’ x 60’, 8’ x 125’, 
8’ x 135’. 

10—Dopp C. I. jacketed KETTLES, 25 
Gal. to 100 Gal.; 30-steel, cast iron, 
jack. up to 2000 gals. 

3—ROLLER MILLS 6’6” x 14”, 12 x 30, 
16 x 40, water cooled. 

1—Pneumatic Scale Co. Auto. 6 head 
CAPPER & CAP FEEDER, M.D. 

3—40 Gal. DAY PONY MIXERS. 

1—450 Gal. GLASS LINED jack., agit. 
KETTLE; 2—150 Gal. Jack. Agit.; 
2—200 Gal. Jack. é 

wee 8 Machine Co. 8-spout piston 
FILLER 

|-WORLD High Speed straightaway 
LABELER. 








2—4-Roll RAYMOND HIGH SIDE 
MILLS, equipped for vacuum air 
separation—one with latest “whiz- 
zer” separator, with double cone 
vacuum separator. Each _ includ- 
ing exhauster, cyclone collector 
and inter-connecting piping. 








SPECIAL OFFERING 


1—Buffalo 48 x 40” VACUUM 
DRUM DRYER, with 
bronze chromium plated 
drum, Vacuum pump. 
Barometric condenser, 


Vacuum receiver, etc. 
All items motor driven, still set up 
in operating condition. 














Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc. 


New York 7, N. Y. 


tra sing! 
* Plarit 


14-18 Park Row 
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AUTOCLAVES 
i—42” dia. x 24’-4” Vertical, pom Welded Steel, 
600 Ibs. Pressure—1i300 Be 
i—4’ x 6’ Vertical, Iron Body, Steel Jacketed, 


als. 
i—6’ x 15’ Vertical Steel, Jacketed, 125 Ibs. 
Pressure—3400 gals. 
= r. 16’ Horizentai, Steel, Jacketed, 300 tbs. 
ssure—800 gals. 
10° ' 25’ Verti Ral or Horizontal, eat Welded 
Steel, Jacketed, 100 Ibs. Pressure 


AGITATOR DRIVES 

2—De “we Type E Vertical Worm Gear, Ratio 
70 to {, 1200 R.P.M. Imput—i0 H.P. 

i—D.0. po 1168 Vertical Worm Gear, 
Ratio 28.33 to 1, with base plate for 5 H.P. 
motor drive. 

i—D.0. James—Size 1300 Vertical Worm Gear, 
ee a pe to 1, with base plate for 5 H.P. 

otor 

'—General Electric Vertical Gear Reduction Out- 
put Speed 5 R.P.M.—7' H.P. G.E. Motor 
Totally Enclosed—220 volts—3 phase—60 nano 


CONDENSERS 
i—Elliott Ehrhart Iron Body Surface Condenser— 
two pass 245 sq. ft. Surface—'/2” brass tubing 
and Tube sheet. 
{—All_ copper condenser, Coll Type, 60 sq. ft. 
surface, removable from shell. 


CRYSTALLIZERS 
5—4’ x 24’ x 26” Deep Stainless Clad Steel, 
Jacketed—1800 gals. 


DRYERS 
3—Barlett & Snow Vertical Steel, Jacketed, 10’ 
set x 4’ high, Agitators, Reducers, 2 H.P. 
ors. 


EVAPORATOR 
'—Vertical Tube. Single Effect, fron Body; 6 
ft. dia. x 14 ft. 6 In. high, 1000 sq. ft. heat- 
Ing surface—stee! tubes. 


FRACTIONATING COLUMNS 
1—24” dia. Cast Iron—40 Sections, each 6” high 
with ee and bottom sections—i4 bubble caps 
per ser 
1—18” dia.—Cast tron—with Dephlegmator—15 
sections, each 6” pigh—2 top & hottom sec- 
tions each 18/2” high. 


KETTLES 
{—7’10” dia. x 6'8” deep steel body. with heat- 
Ing colls. two blade aaitator, sneed reducer 
and {5 H.P. splash proof motor, 2400 gals. 
eep iron body with heating 
coils. agitator and drive, 2500 gals. 
1—8’ dia. x 10’ deep, Iron body with heating coll, 
aglteter & drive. 3000 gals. 
—4’ dia. x 4'6” deep ires body, anchor agitator 
and “wr drive, 400 aals 
~—e dia. ’ deep tron body, agitator & drive, 
gals 
1—3’6” dia. x 5’ deep, ar Jacketed, lead lined 
with auitator 350 gals 
i—4 ia. x 2’ deen. steel Jacketed, with agl- 
ate ‘nnd drive, 350 gals. 
1—3’6” dia. x 5’ deen cast steel, jacketed, no 
drive or agitator, 350 gals. 


PEBBLE MILL 
1—6’ dia. x 5’ Abbe Eng. Co. Pebble Get. 
Porcelain lined, th ain 
drive, 20 H.P. motor, 220 Volt, 3 phase, 60 
cycle and compensator. 


PRESSURE TANKS 
IS) dla, x 23°4%" Forage Welded Steel. 300 ths 





330n aah. Suitable for storage of com- 
pressed gase 
1—f’"fi” oS ‘6 deep, steel, rivetted, 125 Ibs. 


w.P., 0 gals. 
1—3’6” dia. x 10° high steel rivetted, 100 Ibs. 
W.P., 750 gals. 


PUMPS 

3—Wilfley Model AB Centrifugal—7'2 H.P. mo- 
ter—one has stainless Impeller & casing—2” 
Inlet. 1%” discharae. 

1—fould Centrifugal—7¥%> H.P. Splash Proof Mo- 
tor—3" suction. 3” discharge. 

'—Duriron No. 102 Centrifugal with 5 H.P. 
Westinghouse totally enclosed fan cooled mo- 
tor, 2” su-tion—i',” discharge. 

1—Shriver Diaphragm SA—lead liquid ends, 90 


gals., motor drive. 
4—Vacuum single phase stokes—size 8” x 6”, 
otor. 
i—American Well 2 stage Centrifugal, 350 gal. 
aals. Pulley Drive 
'—Kinney Rotating Plunaer—Type SD 534—3” 
suetion—2” discharge, Gear D 
ROTARY DRYER OR KILN 
rollers gearing, base plates. 
Emil A. Schroth, Owner 


1—Shriver Diaphracm 8A—Rubber lined, 90 gals., 
motor chain drive 
pulley drive. 
i—Q age 4 Rg Centrifugal, 500 gals.—75 
H.P. G.E, 
a9 H.P.G.E. moter, Magnetic Starter 
2—Gould Triplex Plunger—size 8” x 10’—400 
'—Gould Triplex Plunger—size 3” x 4”"—25 gals. 
Belt Drive. 
suetion—3” discharae, Pulley Drive. 
I—Kinney Rotating Ang omy = SD 424—2” 
i—Quimby Screw Type—size 2”—5 G.P.M.—55’ 
head—motor drive. 
t—5’ dia. x 40’ long Hortzontal Rotary Dryer, 
Yo” shell, complete with tires, ring gear, 
49 HYATT AVE., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-3536 


IN STOCK! 


DISTILLING COLUMNS: 


18” DIA. WATER Scauesine COL. Lead- 

Lined—Drwg. avail 

48” DIA. C.1. RECTIFYING COLUMNS. 
Containing 24 Bubble Cap Type Plates, 6 

. Complete with coolers. 

78” DIA. C.1. RECTIFYING COLUMNS. 
30 Bubble Cap Type Plates with 12 caps 

per plate. Complete with coolers, etc. 

8’4” to 10°0” STEEL COLUMN containing 
19—8’4” dia. and 9—10’0” dia. Bubble 
Cap Type Plates. Drawings available. 

48” DIA. EVERDUR COLUMN—Bubble 
Cap Type Plates. An exceptional value. 

TANKS, COPPER. STEEL, BRASS, 
ALUMINUM. STAINLESS—Large Stock. 

AMMONIA COOLERS. 

HAMMER MILL: Williams, Cap. 1,000 to 
1,200 lbs. corn per hour. 

3 JEFFREY SWING HAMMER SHRED- 
DERS—Type E—Size 42%x36”. Compl. 
with Westinghouse 100 H.P. motor, ete. 

PUMPS—CENTRIFUGAL AND STEAM, all 
sizes. Bronze or fron. 


TUBING & PIPE—Stainless, brass, alum- 
inum 


,» Copper. 
YEAST CULTURE MACHINE—AIl copper. 
ACE OIL BURNER—excellent condition. 
LAWRENCE TRIPLE EFFECT EVAP- 
ORATOR. Complete in one body. 
9—COIL-TYPE VACUUM PANS: (Complete 
with Condensers, Catch-alls, etc.) 
2—WORTHINGTON CONDENSERS, 1,150 
sq. ft. surface, each—complete with sim- 
plex pumps. Others from 100 to 1000 
sq. ft. of surface. 





SPECIAL . COCHRANE SURFACE 
TYPE DEAERATOR HEATER. 
Designed for Ib. orking Press, 
Will sell at fraction of original cost. 





CLOSE-OUT: VALVES—ALL SIZES 





SURPLUS EQUIPMENT NEEDED 
A single piece or a complete plant. 
Send us your list. 











Write for Complete List 


ORELAND EQUIPMENT CO. 


P.O.BOX "E”, ORELAND, PENNA. 








WANTED 


capacity. Send details and prices in first 


letter. Box 1988. 








Pfaudler glass enameled and plat- 
ed bolted type steel tanks, welded 
brewery sinks, wood and _ steel 
tanks of all sizes, steel buildings, 
new and guaranteed used steel 
pipe, valves and fittings. 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON 
PIPE CORP. 


National Stock Yds., Ill. 





Mikro Pulverizers, both large and small | 














WANTED 
3 or 5 Roller Steel Mills. Prefer High 
Speed Types. Box 1990. 


























60 East 42nd St. 


20—8000 gal. R. R. Tank Cars 

2—2000 to 4000- o. Emulsion Colloid Mills 

6-100-150 & 200 H.P. Diesel Units 

343 KW 3/60/2300 F. M. Diesel 

Raymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer 

S* x 33’ Steam ees Vacuum Dryer 

8—3 x 4 and 4 x 7 Hummer Screens 

3 x 30, 3% x 24, 5% x 60, 6x40 and 6x 59 

irect Heat Dryers 

18 x 36 & 42 x 10 ry Jaw Crushers 

20-Ton Browning Loco Crane 

24” Blast _ with movable curb for 
Lead, Tin and similar metals 

20 H. P. Charlee 1% in. Colloid Mill 

1 yd. P. & H. 50’ Boom Cat. Crane 


STORAGE TANKS 


16 000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000-gal. 
Horizontal and Vertica 
435 0 Bbl. & 5,000 Bbl. Vertical 
5-—-Underwriter’s Fire Pumps. 750 and 
1,000 G.P.M., and 1,500 G.P.M. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 








WANTED TO BUY 








WANTED 


Tce Machines and Compressors. 10 ton to 
100 ton capacity. ith or without elec- 
tric equipment. Ammonia or Freon. 

Highest Cash Prices Paid. We Buy, Sell 
and Exchange. Write, wire or phone. 

A. AARON IRON & METAL COMPANY 

2656 S. Damen Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 




















SPECIALS! 


1—Vallez 942 sq. ft. Rotary Filter 
1—No. 5 Sweetland Filter with 29 copper leaves 
l—Day Premier Alum. Lined Mixer, 30U gal. 


td. 

1—W. & P. Mixer, 150 gal., stainless steel lined 
1—W. & P. Mixer, 20 gal. 
1—Shriver 36” P. & F. Filter Press, 45 chambers 
10—Centrifugals. 327, 40”, 48”. belt. motor driven 
8—100 to 650 gal. Steel Jacketed, Agitated 

Kettles 
1—Solvent Still, 500 gal., column and condenser 
1—Buflovak 24’ x 20” Vacuum Drum Dryer 
7—Rotary Dryers, 4’ x 30’, 6" x 17’, 6’ x 42° 
2—1750 gal. Lead Lined Pressure Tanks 
2—Jacketed Steel Stills, 6’ x 5’ 
3—Oliver 5’=x8’, 5°47x6’, 

8’ x 8’ 

Send for Complete Lists! 


Rotary Filters, 





225 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 

















BUS INE SS 
sikiannt I UNE TIES 





We wish to purchase part or all share 
holdings of a manufacturing company in 
the chemical, color or allied field. Ww e are 
a successful organization of 25 years’ stand 
ing, operating several medium- sized factory 


units; and we are desirous of widening our 
sphere of interest. We prefer an organiza 
tion where all or part of the management 


can be retained. Replies will be held strictly 
confidential. Box 1986. 











HELP WANTED 





WANTED 


Head Chemist for midwest manufacture: 
of industrial finishes. Must have knowledg« 
and experience in paint, varnish, lacquer 
and wood finishing materials. Opportunity 
for man with personality to get along wit! 
associates under his supervision. Submit 
experience, present connection, draft status 
ete. Box. No. 1987. 











Chemical Industries 








comy 
Box 
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HIEF PLANT CHEMIST — Chemical 
igineer or Graduate Chemist. Experience 
controlling the technical aspects of the 
erations of a Chemical Plant engaged in 
e manufacturing of emulsions or solvent 
eparations. 


SSISTANT CHIEF CHEMIST—Chemi- 
sil Engineer or Graduate Chemist. Ex- 
rience in supervisiug and controlling some 
mportant aspects of the operations of a 
hemical Plant. Good background in manu- 
cturing of emulsions or solvent prepara- 
ms desirable. Capable of devising new 
sts for evaluating new properties of 
ecialized products. 


ee 


CONTROL CHEMISTS (2)—Chemical En- 
gineer or Graduate Chemist. Experience in 
control work in Chemical Plant, preferably 
one engaged in manufacturing of emulsions 
or solvent preparations. 


ASPHALT ROOFING CHEMIST — Re- 
search. Well grounded knowledge of asphalt 
and other roofing raw materials. Capable 
of supervising development work in field of 
asphalt roofings. 


Company has excellent post war future— 
wonderful opportunities for right men. Lo- 
cation—Metropolitan New York Area. Send 
complete resumes including draft status to 
tox No. 1985. 








50 East 41st Street 











ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC. 


Room 82 % LExington 2-1130 
° “ 
A Clearing House & for Consullanis 
When in need of a consultant address the Association 
No charge for this service. 


The membership, located from coast to coast, comprises specialists in all fields. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


























FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Chemists - Engineers 


Our chemical, engineering, bacterio- 
logical and medical staffs with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are 
prepared to render you 

EVERY FORM OF CHEMICAL SERVICE 


315 Washington St., Brooklyn 1, WN. Y. 





PATENTS 























SITUATIONS WANTED 














“Energetic young industrial sales executive, 
single, Canadian, Chemical Engineering 
graduate, desires Canadian or Foreign serv- 
ive Sales Representative position with pro- 
gressive American Company.” Box 1984. 














DR. HENRY W. LOHSE 


Research, Development and Surveys 


Chemical Conversions 
Synthetic and Catalytic Processes 


Room 523, 67 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 
Telephone: Elgin 4797 


A/ Cease 
(IDEAS) 1234 BRoaDway- new voux> AT 31 ST- 
ii Phone L0ngocre $-3088 
PATENT ATTORNEY — PROF. ENCINEER 


























PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 














MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Phenol Coefficient Tests 
Hormone Assays 
PENICILLIN ASSAYS 
Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


211 East 19th St., N. Y. Gramerey 5-108 





€ SAMPLING R 
N ._ CHEMICAL ANALYSIS E 
S ASSAYING Ss 
LY SPECTROSCOPY . 
t MICROSCOPY = 
x LUCIUS PITKIN, Ine. c 
G 47 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY H 




















Harold A. Levey Laboratories 
Chemical & Engineering 
Development & Research 


We transform an idea into a going busi- 
ness. Advertised products reproduced and 
new products and processes developed. 


8127-33 Oleander St., New Orleans 18, La. 





Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
Laboratory Quantities 
Made to order by Organic PhD’s 


Prompt Service 
F.M. Eldredge 1421 ArchSt., Phila. 2, Pa. 

















JOSEPH A. WYLER 
Consulting Chemist and 
Chemical Engineer 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
Research 

Products 
Processes 
Organic Synthesis 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Address:212 N. St. George St. 
Allentown, Pa. 











RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
Fully Equipped 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant 


Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
Condensation Products 
Continuous Processes 
High Pressure 
Raw Material Substitution 


250 E. 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 











March, 1945 





Gilchrist Heads Campaign 


Huntington Gilchrist, former member 
of the International Secretriat of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and presently an executive of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, has accepted the 
general chairmanship of a nation-wide 
campaign to arouse the public’s full under- 
standing of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals. 

The campaign is being sponsored by 
the American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., and its research affiliate, 
the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, whose national headquar- 
ters are at 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City. 


Hughes Returns to Phillips 


J. E. Hughes, for the past two years 
associated with Max B. Miller in the 
Construction Division of the Petroleum 
Administration for War, has returned to 
Phillips Petroleum Co. While with PAW 
he served as Chief of the pressure vesse! 
section, being primarily concerned with 
the scheduling of raw and fabricated ma- 
terial and equipment to the major 100 
Octane projects. Prior to joining PAW 
in June, 1942, Mr. Hughes had been in 
the Engineering and Construction De- 
partment of Phillips. 


Squibb Promotes Toohy, 
Weicker and Hardt 

John J. Toohy has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales administration 
for E. R. Squibb & Sons. Theodore 
Weicker, Jr., has been made vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Inter-American opera- 
tions while Robert A. Hardt has been 
named vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 
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" NOW. .AVAILABLE IN 
COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES 


ACETONITRILE 


(Methyl Cyanide) 
CH3C=N 


A clear colorless liquid distilling without 
decomposition at 80-83°C. 


Miscible with 


Cellulose esters Water 
Collodion Ethyl Alcohol 
Fatty Acids Ethyl Acetate 
Acetone Castor Oil 
Benzene 


Immiscible with 


Cellulose Ethers 
Paraffins 
Fatty Acid Glycerides 
Fats 


For further information write to: 








tae ut nt i INN ra " nt Vm 





mui iz 


Hi NUMA 


Exports to Switzerland 


American Manufacturers and ex- 
porters of chemicals, solvents, oils, 
waxes and allied raw materials are 
requested to communicate with the 
experienced importing firm and 
= agency. 


WALTER MOESCH & CO. 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


cent cea - 























HIGH MELTING POINT 


ARISTOWAX 


FULLY REFINED PARAFFIN WAX 


PRODUCT OF 
THE UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


DISTRIBUTORS 








400 MADISON AVENUE 





PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES, INC. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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ONE WAR-BORN agency which will serve 
industry well in the future is the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel. The skills of over 400,000 
registrants are listed on punched cards, 
so that if you want, say, a chemical en- 
gineer who is an expert on heat-transfer 
media, who reads Arabic and has tray- 
eled in Guatemala, a series of intricate 
machines will find those who are qualified. 

Roster officials are also preparing vo- 
cational monographs designed to help 
students and to counsel returning veter- 
ans. Two of them—one on chemistry 
and one on chemical engineering—are al- 
most completed. 


THE oLD apAGE “One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” seems to have 
been proved again. We knew that cop- 
per sulfate was used to kill vegetable 
growths in lakes, reservoirs, and the like, 
but we didn’t know that the addition of 
copper sulfate to fertilizer increased crop 
yields by 33 per cent. When is a vege- 
table not a vegetable? 
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HERE IS MORE fuel for the fiery debate on 
the question: Do we have enough petro- 
leum? William R. Boyd, Jr., head of the 
Petroleum Industry War Council, re- 
cently said: “New discoveries and careful 
management of existing fields will be 
needed as a result of the war. A realiza- 
tion of ... great responsibilities may de- 
termine the destiny of the next genera- 
tion of our nation and our people.” 
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BACK IN SCHOOL we learned that selenium 
was good for making ruby glass and that 
the odor of its organic compounds was 
not delightful. Beyond that it was merely 
a curiosity. Now it has been found that 
its compounds improve lubricating oils, 
make free-machining alloys, and find use 
in radio and electronic equipment, toning 
photographic prints, and barnacle-proof- 
ing ship hulls. A veritable genie from 
Aladdin’s Lamp. 
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ONE OF ouR synthetic rubber plants, with 
734 employees, has turned out as much 
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Fifteen Years Ago 
From Our Files of March, 1930 


United States leads the world in 
the production of coal tar, the pres- 
ent output approximating 2,500,000 
metric tons a year, according to the 
chemical division of the Department 
of Commerce. An examination of the 
data available indicates that Germany 
and the United Kingdom are the lead- 
ing European producers. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., is making 
good progress with the construction of 
its new plant for the manufacture of 
sulfuric acid at Copper Cliff, in the 
Sudbury district of Northern Ontario. 
Its capacity will be approximately 150 
tons of sulfuric acid per day. 

Russia’s co-ordinating — chemical 
council of the Supreme Industrial 
Council of the U.S.S.R. has decided 


to undertake the manufacture in Rus-— 


sia of acetone and butyl alcohol by the 
fermentation process. 

American Cyanamid Co. purchases 
controlling interest in Chemical Con- 
struction Co., Charlotte, N. C., and 
acquires Lederle Antitoxin Labora- 
tories, New York; Passaic Color Co., 
Passaic, N. J., and Garfield Aniline 
Works, Garfield, N. J. 

Dr. Samuel E. Sheppard, assistant 
director, research department, East- 
man Kodak Co., ts awarded William 
H. Nichols medal, New York section, 
American Chemical Society for 1930. 
Presentation will be made March 14 
at joint meeting of American Chemical 
Society, Society of Chemical Industry, 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle, and 
the American Electrochemical Society, 
in the Chemists’ Club, New York. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate di- 
rector, research laboratory, General 
Electric Co., is chosen to receive the 
Willard Gibbs Medal of the Chicago 
section, American Chemical Society 
for 1930. 

Naugatuck Chemical Co. and Rub- 
ber Regeneration Co., U. S. Rubber 
subsidiaries, are combined into a single 
operating unit. Elmer Roberts, gen- 
eral manager, Naugatuck Chemical 
Co., will be manager of the combined 
plants which will be known as the 
chemical and reclaiming departmexts. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp. begins 
production of cellulose acetate in first 
unit of plant at Kingsport, Tenn. Ca- 
pacity production will be reached by 
mid-summer. 








rubber as 45,000 native workers, tapping 
16,000,000 trees, could produce in the same 
time. Projecting this ‘to the scale of our 
total annual production, almost half a mil- 
lion natives, each with a bucket, would 
have to work pretty hard. Sweet are the 
uses of technology ! 


Now twat the checked-suit sharpers are 
no longer extracting two-dollar bills from 
the willing pockets of race followers, the 
Government recognizes the fact that 
horse-racing is no longer a cost-of-living 
item. That’s what we gather, at least, 
from the fact that OPA has removed 
price ceilings on aluminum horseshoes. 


SILICON gets into the news again. Tetra- 
cresyl silicate has been found to be a 
superior heat-transfer medium, and post- 
war planners are already envisioning the 
use of the stuff in radiators, electric irons, 
toasters, and practically everything else 
in the kitchen. We were amused, though, 
to read that it can be heated to 800 de- 
grees, or twice as hot as a 400-degree 
oven, Maybe we're sticking our neck out, 
but we claim that it is only 1.465 times as 
Got. 
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THE TERM “a house of cards” may no 
longer be merely a literary metaphor. 
We read that a waterproof, weather-proof 
paper house can be prefabricated for $100 
—and that includes paper rugs, curtains, 
window shades, cups and dishes as well 
as a stove. We suppose that after a wind- 
storm, you simply climb up on the roof 
and replace the shingles with old copies 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Buck Rocers is apparently on the Gov- 
ernment payroll. That’s what we gather, 
at least, from the report that the boll 
weevil is being fought with a “death ray.” 
The insect collapses in a high fever and 
the cotton plant is uninjured. 
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THE List of substances that man has used 
to keep his hair slicked down runs, no 
doubt, into the hundreds. It took our 
soldiers, though, to discover that dimethy] 
phthalate not only keeps away the bugs, 
but also gives the hair that well-groomed 
appearance that native girls (i. ¢., natives 
of any country) love. 
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PART 2: PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS 








Abstracts of U. S. Chemical Patents 


A Complete Checklist Covering Chemical Products and Processes 


Printed copies of patents are available trom the Patent Othce at 1U cents each. Address the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, DL. C., tor copies and tor general miormation concerning patents or trade-marks. 
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* Explosives 


Initiating explosive for priming secondary explosives used as base 
charges tor hring devices comprising an admixture of lead azide and 
a comminuted tlame producing material selected trom black powder 
and smokeless powder. No. 2,363,863. Edward Hanley to Hercules 
Powder Co. : : i 

Method of hiling explosive devices. No. 2,364,415. 
and Curzon Dobell to The Preload Corp. ; 

Gelatin type expiosive composition which includes nitroglycerin and a 
cellular, carbonaceous material selected trom cork, balsa, bagasse, bongo 
wood and hemp hurds treated with synthetic resin heat-hardened in 
situ. No. 2,365,170. Charles Bitting and Robert Lawrence to Her- 
cules Powder Co. 


Theodore Arnold 


* Foods 


Stabilizing shortening which comprises adding a_ tocopherol-containing 
deodorizer sludge to a shortening and h)drogenating resultant mixture. 
No. 2,363,672. Jakob Jakobsen to General Mills, inc. ' 

Producing tood material from a protem and whey, which comprises 
hydrolyzing protein with liquid having solids of sour milk whey. No. 
2,363,73u. Lioyd Hall to Nicholas Simmons. —- 

Making a nutrient material for oral, rectal, and parenteral administra- 
tion, which consists in subjecting protein material to digestion with 
papain. No. 2,364,008. Elmer Stuart to Eli Lilly & Co. 

Preserving vegetable food by treezing. No. 2,364,049. Duryea Bensel 
to Bensel-Brice Corp. ‘ 

Vitaminizing fermented malt beverages. No. 2,364,060. 
and William Torrington to Emulsions Process Corp. ; 

Boiled viscous liquid dipping coating base tor trozen confectionery prod- 
ucts which is devoid of tree tats composed of tood containing starch, 
sugar, malt powder, dried skimmed milk powder, and water. No. 
2.364.592. Norman M. Thomas and Norman H. Thomas to Joe Lowe 
Corp. 

Cellulose wax gel for use as adherescent protective coat for fresh food 
bodies. No. 2,364,614. Joseph Harold Beatty. 

Preparing an emulsion for application to fruit and vegetables to enhance 
luster and control shrinkage and decay which consists in melting 
candelilla wax and fatty acids and adding aqueous solution of a saponi- 
fying agent. No. 2,364,632. James Handy to Duzzel Corp. | 

In preparation of fresh fruit for market, providing it with a thin waxy 
coating to enhance its marketability. No. 2,364,946. Lloyd Burwick 
and Charles Cothran and Thomas Cunning to Brogdex Co, 

Processing of sour cream. No. 2,365,217. Charles Rogers. Ks 

Mineral supplement to supply calcium and phosphorus to diet, comprising 
a mixture of monocalcium orthophosphate and dicalcium phosphate 
dihydrate, including a molecularly dehydrated alkali metal phosphate 
as anti-caking agent. No. 2,365,438. Theodore Schilb to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. ; ‘ : ; : 

Bread improver comprising sodium, potassium, ammonium and calcium 
chlorites dispersed in_edible carrier which is inert to the chlorite. No. 
2,365,534. Charles Ferrari to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


* Fine Chemicals 


Esters of unsaturated acids. No. 2,363,501. Gerald Coleman and Wes- 
ley Schroeder to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Isomerization and dismutation of a 3,21-dihydroxy-26-keto compound 
having a cyclopentanopolyhydrophenanthrene nucleus with a metal alco- 
holate in presence of an inert solvént. No. 2,363,548. Rupert Oppe- 


nauer, 
Cyclohexyl-amine salts. No. 2,363,561. Frank Smith and John Hansen 
No. 2,363,607. 


to The Dow Chemical Co. . 

Aminoalkyl sulphide-aldehyde reaction product. 

Mathes and Paul Jones to The B. F. Goodrich Co. f 

Stabilization of organic substances containing catalyst of group consist- 
ing of manganese, iron, cobalt, copper and their compounds, and having 
incorporated a metal deactivator sufficient to deactivate said catalyst. 
No. 2,363,777. Frederick Downing and Charles Pedersen to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. te ; 

Stabilization of organic substances containing a catalyst of group con- 
sisting of manganese, copper and their compounds, and having incor- 
porated a metal deactivator sufficient to deactivate said catalyst. No. 
2,363,778. Charles Pedersen to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

2-amino-4'-hydroxy diphenyl. No. 2,363,819. William von Glahn and 
Bernard Rottschaefer to General Aniline & Film Corp. , 

1-(3’-chloro-2’-hydroxy propyl)-amino-5-hydroxy naphthalene-7-sulphonic 
acid. No. 2,364,033. David Woodward to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


Marvin Ditto 


Roger 


& Co. 

Indenyl isophorone, when pure consisting of colorless crystals melting at 
90°-91° C. No. 2,364,056. Herman Bruson to The Resinous Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Co. 

Carbonamidine derivatives. No. 2,364,074. 
Kirby to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. : 

Preparing N-(beta-aminoalkyl) amines which comprises reacting a beta- 
aminoalkyl hydrogen sulfate with ammonia, primary amines or sec- 
ondary amines. No. 2,364,178. Alexander Wilson to Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp. 

Preparation of diamidino-stilbenes. No. 2,364,200. 
Julius Nicholson Ashley to May & Baker Ltd. 
Alpha-pyrone carboxylic acid amides and their manufacture. No. 2.,- 
364,304. Henry Martin, Walter Baumann and Hans Gysin to J. R. 


* Continued from last month (Vol. $68, No. 4, Vol. 569, Nos. 1-3). 
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Madison Hunt and James 


Arthur Ewins and 





Geigy A. G. 

Nitrogen heterocyclic compounds. No. 2,364,347. 
Kovert Corbitt to Eastman Aodak Co. 

Surtace-actuve agents phosphinic acids ot ketones. 
Vickey to Kastman Nodak Co. 

Ester-iactones. No. 2,304,358. 
rasunan nodak Co. 

Making <-mercapto-tniazoline which comprises heating mixture of ethanol 
amine and carbon disulhde. No. 2,304,548. tiaisey Stevenson to kL. 
1. uu Font de Nemours & Co. 

Piepaing <-mercapto-tmazoiine which comprises reacting ethanol amine 
with carbon disuinde. No. 2,364,399. ira Williams, Bernard Sturgis, 
and john Verbanc to E, 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preparation ot an acetal which comprises heating an aldehyde and an 
aicohol with a hydroxy-substituted organic compound. No. 2,304,455. 
Vonaid Loder, William Gresham and Vonald Kilhan to k. Ll. du Pont 
de svemours & Co. 

Fusing alpha-tetranthrimide or alpha-pentanthrimide with aluminum chlor- 
ide to produce corresponding anthrimuide-carbazole. No. 2,304,450. 
Kalph Luiek to E, i. du ront de Nemours & Co. 

Proaucing beta-amimopropiomc acid which comprises heating ethylene 
cyanohydrin with aqueous ammonia. No. 2,304,538. Whip Kirk and 
Joseph Faden to American Cyanamid Co. 

Pieparing N,.N’-aiaryiamiaines which comprises mixing a primary aro- 
matic amune, a carvoxylic acyl dicyandiamide and an acid. No, 2,304,- 
593. Jack Thurston and Daniel Nagy to American Cyanamid Co. 

Preparation of acid saits of guanyithiourea. No. 2,304,994. Jack Thurs- 
ton and Kusseil Sperry to American Cyanamid Co. 

Removing couor-imparting elements trom water-soluble lanthanum salts. 
No. 2,364,613. <Aivert Ballard and Lawrence Martinson to Eastman 


Joseph Dickey and 
No. 2,364,348. Joseph 


Rudolph Hasche and Jack Gordon to 


Kodak Co. 

Ethers. No. 2,364,737. Frank McGrew to .E. l. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

N-aliyinormorphine and processes for its production. No. 2,364,833. 


John Weajlard and Arthur Erickson to Merck & Co. Inc. 

Manufacture ot unsaturated 17-hyaroxy-1/-acyl-androstanones and their 
derivatives. No. 2,365,292. Leopold Ruzicka to Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. 

Synthesizing beta-alamine which comprises catalytically hydrogenating a 
lower alkyl ester ot cyanoacetic acid im presence of sulturic and acetic 
acids. No. 2,365,295. Nurt Schaaf and Frank Pickel to National 
Uil Products Co. 

Alpha,beta-unsaturated alkenephosphonic acid dichloride. No. 2,365,466. 
Lyle Armstrong Hamilton to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 

Purifying crude p-phenetidine, obtained by catalytic hydrogenation of 
para-nitro-pheneiole. No. 2,365,493. Clarence Richardson, Jr. to E. 
i. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production of a 1:2-dihydropyran which comprises subjecting tetrahy- 
droturturyl alcohol in vapour phase to action ot a catalyst consisting 
of mixture ot alumina and aluminum phosphate. No. 2,365,623. John 
Bremner and Donald McNeil to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 


* Industrial Chemicals, Inorganic 


Preparing magnesium silicate adsorbent compositions for use in per- 
colation decolorizing methods. No. 2,364,015. Charles Winding to 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

In manufacture of sulphuric acid by contact process in which moisture 
laden gas utilized in production ot sulphur trioxide is dried, the steps 
ot drying said gas by contact with extra-process lead-containing sul- 
phuric acid of drying strength. No. 2,364,213. Carl Herrmann to 
&. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. . 

Manufacture of catalysts for production of hydrogen by reaction of 
carbon monoxide and steam and comprising iron oxide and containing 
chromium and alkali metal compounds. No. 2,364,562. Vernon Stowe 
to The Solvay Process Co. 

Estimating quantity of free ammonia contained in mixed gas leaving 
a nitriding furnace. No. 2,364,789. Frederick Haywood, one-half to 
Wild-Barheld Electric Furnaces Ltd. 

Conditioning of individual filter leaves of a vacuum filter employed 
for clarification ot cyanide solution. No. 2,364,867. Louis Mills and 
Thomas Crowe and Kaymond Byler to The Merrill Co. 

Purifying aqueous alkali metal hydroxide which comprises nickel salt 
solution, stagnating mixture, and then separating all insolubles from 
said hydroxide. No. 2,364,882. Gardner Vose to Diamond Alkali Co. 

Producing metal catalysts which comprise reacting supporting base con- 
taining metal of nickel, cobalt, silver, or palladium, with solution of 
acid of phosphorus to form a layer of phosphorus-containing salt of 
metal on base and eliminating acid radical from salt to produce a 
catalytically active layer. No. 2,364,970. Marion Gwynn. 

Forming a filter pack of granular particles provided with outside sur- 
faces of a slowly soluble silicate compound, placing pack in contact 
with a swelling agent and hardening silicate material. No. 2,365,033. 
Milton Williams to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Selectively plugging off flow of fluid through non-productive more perme- 
able porous rigid sand formations exposed to oil well, comprising pre- 
aring solution of sodium silicate together with a bircarbonate salt. 
Vo. 2,365,039. Kurt Andresen to Case, Pomeroy & Co. 

Froth flotation process of separating acidic silicious gangue from non- 
metallic ore values. No. 2,365,084. David Jayne, Jr., Harold Day, 
and Elmer Gieseke, to American Cyanamid Co. 

Active nickel catalyst prepared by heating a nickel salt of an organic 
acid in a mixture of white mineral oil and a fatty oil. No. 2,365,- 
125. Hans Vahlteich and Ralph Neal to The Best Foods, Inc. 
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Making ferric hydrate by atmospheric corrosion of moist finely divided 
metallic iron, ferric hydrate material useful for removal of hydrogen 
sulfide from fluid media, comprising maintaining in said moisture ma- 
terial selected from iterrous ammonium sulfate and mixture of fer: 
rous sulfate and a sulfate of an organic amine base. No. 2,365,- 
202. William Marek to Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 7 

Apparatus for electrolytically producing oxygen and hydrogen. No. 
2,365,330. Asa Carmichael. : ‘ P 

Preparing sodium cyanide by reacting anhydrous hydrocyanic acid with 
caustic soda in solid crystal form in presence of caustic soda in 
aqueous solution, No. 2,365,417. David Kusman. 


* Industrial Chemicals, Organic 


Recovering glycerin from fermentation slops, which comprises mixing 
therewith a volatile solvent for glycerin at least partly miscible with 
water and possessing low solubility for solid material present. No. 
2,363,494. George Batchelder and Ralph Peterson to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. ; o™ 

Separating alpha-actylenes from hydrocarbon mixtures containing same 
in admixture with conjugated diolefines. No. 2,363,527. Lee torsley 
and Howard Nutting to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Fractionation of hydrate-forming hydrocarbons. No. 2,363,529. Arthur 
Hutchinson to The Fluor Corp. Ltd. ‘ 

Purifying methyl styrene contained in mixture including methyl phenyl 
acetylene. No. 2,363,676. Claude Jordan to The United Gas Im- 
provement Co. ¢ : 

Partial hyarogenation of water-soluble salts of polyolefinic fatty acids 
which comprises treating solution of salt of polyolefinic fatty acids in 
water with hydrogen in presence of nickel hydrogenation catalyst. No. 
2,363,694. John Ross and Joseph Turck to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Producing combustible gas by partial combustion of a solid fuel of 
low B.t.u. content. No. 2,363,708. Kenneth Urquhart. 

Production ‘of hydrocarbons with more than one carbon atom in 
molecule by catalytic conversion of carbon monoxide with hydrogen. 
No. 2,363,739. Glaus Meisenheimer and Arno Scheuermann. } 

Manufacture of para-xylene. No. 2,363,768. Earl Zetterholm to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co, : 

Effecting separation of isomeric close-boiling aliphatic Ca to C7 olefins 
of ditterent carbon-skeletal structure from one another. No, 2,363,782. 
Frederick Frey to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Catalytic dehydrogenation of parathns and olefins by contacting under 
dehydrogenating conditions of temperature and pressure with a‘ difh- 
cultly reducible metal oxide catalyst which when fresh is capable of 
effecting both isomerization of olefins and dehydrogenation of paraffins 
and olefins. No. 2,363,824. I. Louis Wolk to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Isomerizing normally gaseous hydrocarbons which comprises contacting 
said hydrocarbons with a catalyst prepared by impregnating silica gel 
with a solution of AlCls No. 2,363,858. Stewart Fulton and Thomas 
Cross, Jr. to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Making gelatin derivatives which comprises reacting together gelatin and 
a lower fatty acid with heating. No. 2,363,892. Jean Baptiste Monier. 

Separation of tall oil into components. No. 2,363,925. Frederick Adams 
to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. é : 

Preparing ethyl benzene which comprises passing benzene and ethylene in 
vapor state through a liquid mass including aluminum chloride and 
diethyl benzene. No. 2,364,203. Alfred Francis and Ebenezer Reid to 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

“a mixture containing acetone, methanol, ethanol, and_ water. 

o. 2,364,341. Albert Bright and Webster Fisher to Eastman 
Kodak Co. 
— No. 2,364,377. Allen Lawrence to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
0. 

Depolymerizing into polymer-forming units, a solid synthetic linear poly- 
mer taken trom synthetic linear polyamides and polyesters, and polymer- 
izing, by removal of water. No. 2,364,387. esley Peterson to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co, _ : 

Production of mixtures containing sulphur nitride by reacting ammonia 
with one or more chlorides of sulphur dissolved in organic liquid. No. 
2,364,414. Michael Arnold and William Perry to Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. — Boa 15 

Separating pure thiophenols from “acid oils” containing same which are 
ree of alkyl mercaptans. No. 2,364,416. George Ayers, Jr. and Meyer 
Agruss and Richmond Bell to The Pure Oil Co. 

Production of alkenoic nitrile of at least 5 carbon atoms. No. 2,364,422. 
Benjamin Brooks to Standard Alcohol Co, 

Preparing an alkyl ester which comprises reacting a cyclic formal with 
carbon monoxide in presence of acidic catalyst and esterifying product. 
No. 2,364,438. William Gresham to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

——— paraffinic naphtha. No. 2,364,453. Edwin Layng and Van- 
derveer Voorhees, one-half to Standard Oil Co., and one-half to The 

. W. Kellogg Co. 

Coking tar. No. 2,364,492. Malcolm Tuttle to Max B. Miller & Co. Inc. 

Halobutene containing halogen atom linked to unsaturated carbon atom 
and a stabilizing ast of a lime slurry. No. 2,364,587. Rupert 
Morris and Edward Shokal to Shell Development Co. 

A halobutene containing halogen atom linked to unsaturated carbon atom 
and stabilizing amount of an epoxide compound. No. 2,364,588. Ru- 
pert Morris and Edward Shokal to Shell Development Co. 

Producing citric acid, which comprises fermenting a sucrose medium con- 
taining an organic nitrogen-containing compound and a potassium salt 
of an organic acid with Aspergillus niger. No. 2,364,701. William 
Eisenman and Max Blumenfeld to Heyden Chemical Corp. 

Subjecting mixture of a phenol free of unsaturated hydrocarbon substitu- 
ents and of class consisting of hydroxybenzene, naphthol, anthranol, etc., 
with an alkyl ether of a phenol having unsaturated hydrocarbon sub- 
stituent to a condensing reaction in presence of katenoid condensing 
agent. No. 2,364,712. Mortimer Harvey to Harvel Research Corp. 

Partially hydrogenated hydrocarbon liquid mixture, having specific 
gravity within 1.05 to 0.970 and formed in synthesis of biphenyl by 
pyrolysis of benzene. No. 2,364,719. Russell Jenkins to -Monsanto 
Chemical Co, 

Producing alkylated aromatics by subjecting an alkylating agent, consist- 
ing of an alkyl halide, and an aromatic hydrocarbon to reaction under 
ggg | arr tm ye ae < ae Sees of metal 
oxide. 0. 2,364,762. uis Schmerling an rthur Durinski 
Universal Oil Products Co. : — 

Producing difiluoroalkanes comprising mixing a monochloroolefig with 
anhydrous hydrogen fluoride. No. 2,364,818. Mary Renoll to Mon- 
santo Chemical 
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Producing pentaerythritol, comprising reacting solution of acetaldehyde 
and formaldehyde, containing a neutral salt, in presence of an anion 
cachanes agent. No. 2,364,925. Harold Spurlin to Hercules Pow- 
er Co. 

Preparation of hydrogenated glyceridic oil, No. 2,365,045. Casimer 
Borkowski and Jacob Schiile to The Best Foods, Inc. 

Conversion of carbon monoxide with hydrogen into hydrocarbons contain- 
ing more than one carbon atom in molecule which comprises operating 
in presence of a catalyst prepared by treating compact iron bodies with 
oxidizing gas. No. 2,365,094. Wilhelm Michael and Adam Buettner. 

Making amylaceous acetates, which comprises dispersing amylaceous sub- 
stance in phosphoric acid and then acetylating. No. 2,365,173. George 
Caesar to Stein, Hall & Co. Inc. 

Production of oxygen-containing organic compounds from olefines, which 
comprises absorbing ethylene in sulphuric acid, diluting absorption 
product with water and thereaiter haeehinn pronrtene therein. No. 
2,365,264. Walter Groombridge and Ronald Page to Celanese Corp. 
of America. 

Producing mono and dibasic acids from fatty substances containing resi- 
dues ot hydroxylated and unsaturated fatty residues, which comprises 
treating said substances with nitric acid in presence of compound se- 
lected from manganous salts, manganic salts, etc. No. 2,365,290. 
Donald Price and Richard Griffith to National Oil Products Co. 

Mixed glycerol ester in which one of acyl groups constitutes a residue of 
acids in tall oil and one of actyl groups constitutes a residue of fatty 
acids in an oil selected from animal, vegetable and fish oils. No. 2,- 
305,300. Ernest Segessemann to National Oil Products Co. 

Preparing N-monochlorination products of high molecular fatty acid 
amides, which comprises dispersing high molecular fatty acid amide, in 
water, introducing a current of chlorine gas into aqueous dispersion. 
No. 2,365,431. Ludwig Orthner and Theodor Jacobs. 

Refrigerants and process of making them, comprising adding a_hydro- 
halide of HCl and HBr‘to a halogen substituted ethylene containing 1 
to 4 halogen atoms of which one is fluorine and others are chlorine, in 
presence of active carbon. No. 2,365,516. Anthony Benning and 
Frederick Downing and Roy Plunkett to Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. 

Preparation of mercaptans which comprises reacting chlorine, carbon disul- 
fide and compound from saturated acyclic, saturated alicyclic, and aryl 
substituted saturated aliphatic hydrocarbons in presence of actinic light 
and pyridine. No. 2,365,561. Morris Kharasch to E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Manufacture of maleic and fumaric acids. No. 2,365,631. William 
Faith to Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 

Sulphonation of organic compounds which comprises making a sulphonat- 
ing mixture comprising sulphuric acid, boron trifluoride and an organic 
compound of the aromatic and heterocyclic series. No. 2,365,638. 
George Hennion to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


* Medicinals 


Therapeutic agent for treatment of rehumatism, gout, etc., comprising 
a compound selected from phenylcinchoninic acid and its esters, in 
association with cysteine and an ascorbic acid to lower toxicity of said 
compound. No. 2,363,541. Gustav Martin and Marvin Thompson to 
William R. Warner & Co. Inc. : : 

Therapeutic agent for treatment of hypertension. No. 2,363,549. Harold 
Rabinowitz. 

Medicinal white oil composition comprising medicinal white oil, subject 
to autoxidation, having normally a low induction period and tocopherol 
sufficient to raise normal induction period of said oil. No. 2,363,722. 
Jacob Faust and Henry Sonneborn to L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Keratitic medicament composition comprising a water soluble sodium 
sulphathiazole, a water soluble azosulfamide indicator, and powdered 
charcoal diluent. No. 2,364,563. John Stribling. ; 

Hog cholera vaccine comprising hog cholera virus associated with hydrous 
aluminum oxide and an aqueous fluid. No. 2,364,579. Ralph Wyckoff 
to Lederle Laboratories, Inc. ; 

Treating aqueous extracts containing water-soluble vitamins of the B 
group to remove constituents which impart objectionable taste to said 
extracts and which possess an acid-like character, which comprises con- 
tacting with absorbing agent comprising a synthetic resin. No. 2,364,- 
639. Ben Maizel to Vico Products Co. 

Product effective against ulcers, which is derived from urine of mammals 
not suffering from a gastric or duodenal ulcer. No. 2,364,760. David 
Sandweiss to Parke, Davis & Co. 

Manufacture of strongly enriched preparation of lactation-promoting 
hormone of anterior pituitary gland. No. 2,364,852. Karl Junkmann 
and Rudolf Tschesche to Schering Cor. 

Process of isolation of gramicidin. No. 2,365,499. Max Tishler to Merck 
& Co. Inc. 


* Metals, Alloys 


Making fine grain pig iron. No. 2,363,496. Glenn Beaumont to The 
Hanna Furnace Corp. 

Cyclic process of treating mixed carbonate ores of zinc and magnesium. 
No. 2,363,572. Niels Christensen, 

Production of hard metallic bodies of great and uniform density, which 
comprises providing a mass of powdered tungsten carbide having 
requisite particle size. No. 2,363,575. William De Lamatter and Pat- 
rick Hume to The American Steel & Wire Co. of N. J. 

Preparing ore charge for open hearth furnaces, comprising mixing iron 
ore, fuel, limestone, and ferrous metal chips, and sintering mixture 
to form a slag. No. 2,363,666. John Greenawalt. 

Process for continuous casting of steel. No. 2,363,695. Herbert Ruppik. 

Preparing for cold-working a previously hot-worked hypereutectoid stain- 
less steel containing at least 16% chromium and 0.75% carbon which 
is hardenable by heat-treatment. No. 2,363,736. John Lynn to Rust- 
less Iron & Steel Corp. 

Heat treating a metal article, which includes immersing article in a 
fusible bath non-oxidizing to the article and capable of wetting surface 
Serer, No. 2,363,741. Donald Montgomery to The New Britain Ma- 
chine Co. 

Apparatus for coating surface of object with aluminum by thermal 
evaporation. No. 2,363,781. Lawrence Ferguson to Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Method of welding. No. 2,363,828. James Anderson to Air Reduction 


‘o. Inc, 

Alloy for cutting tools comprising tungsten, molybdenum, cobalt, boron, 
carbon, and iron, characterized by responsiveness to thermal treatment 
for precise concurrent development of a predetermined hardness. No. 
2,363,947. Anthony de Golyer to Laurence Janney. 

Copper plating stainless steel cooking vessels. No. 2,363,973. James 
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a Arthur Knight, and Harold Lee, to Revere Copper & Brass 
ne. 


Continuous process of and furnace equipment for producing magnesium 
which consists in removing the carbondioxide from magnesium car- 
bonates. No. 2,364,195. William Austin Darrah. 

Making chromium iron alloys. No. 2,364,257. Jéseph Vetter to Natural 
Products Refining Co. : 

Ore concentrating processes of separating acidic ore materials from other 
ore constituents which comprises carrying out the concentration opera- 
tion in presence of substance obtained by heating a polyalkylene poly- 
amine with a substance of group consisting of naphthenic acid, talloel, 
higher fatty acids and higher fatty acid esters. 0. 2,364,272. Lud- 
wig Christmann, David Jayne, Jr. and Stephen Erickson to American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Case carburizing steel which comprises treating steel articles in a molten 
bath containing alkali metal cyanide and a titanium compound selected 
from titanium cyanonitride and titanium carbide, remainder of bath 
being composed of salt from alkali metal carbonates and halides. No. 
2,364,292. Donald Holt to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Solder for aluminum work pieces consisting of tin, cadmium and silver. 
No. 2,364,402. Fred Strasser to Alexandre Clavel. 

Making a lined bearing which consists in tin plating a cylindrical shell, 
etc. No. 2,364,503. George Zink to General Motors Corp. 

Apparatus for electroplating inside and outside of a tube simultaneously. 
No. 2,364,564. Randolph Strickland and Harold Zemon to Detroit 
Aluminum & Brass Corp. 

Concentrating finely-divided oxidized-iron ores in which gangue ingredient 
is quartz, which consists in treating aqueous pulp of ore with an 
anionic collecting agent selected from higher fatty acids and_ resin 
acids and mixtures of fatty and resin acids and soaps thereof, and 
with cooperating agents consisting of lime and solution of starch. No. 
2,364,618. Earl Brown and Francis Tartaron to Minerals Separation 
North American Corp. 

Metallic leaf comprising layer of light gold, layer of light metal, and 
intermediate layer of dark metal, said layer of gold being contiguous 
with layer of releasable composition, and layer of sizing on metallic 
leaf. 0. 2,364,674. Donald Swift to M. Swift & Sons, Inc. 

Bearing formed by porous body of non-amalgamating material, and mer- 
cury in pores of said body. No. 2,364,713. Franz Hensel to P. R 
Mallory Co. Inc. 

Pyrometallurgical process for treating tin bearing materials containing 
sulphur and iron as impurities to recover tin metal. No. 2,364,727. 
Yurii Lebedeff to American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Recovery of metallic magnesium by reducing magnesium oxide. No. 
2,364,742. Edmund Merriam to Marietta Manufacturing Co. 

Treating tin hardhead to recover tin metal which comprises intermixing 


Producing an _ all-pearlitic cast iron which comprises melting a charge 
of iron and adding tellurium and calcium-silicide to produce an all- 
pearlitic structure. No. 2,364,922. Oliver Smalley to Mechanite 
Metal Corp. 7 

Article having outer shell of gold in solid state and an inner core of 
metallic particles of inexpensive base metal alloy selected from nickel, 
copper, cobalt, and beryllium-copper. No. 2,365,083. Tracy Jarrett to 
American Optical Co. 

Conditioning aluminum sheets for welding, first covering surfaces of 
sheets with solution of hydrofluoric acid until oxide is broken, then 
covering surfaces with solution of hydrochloric acid until solubles in 
hydrofluoric acid and remaining oxide are cleaned. No. 2,365,153. 
Don Stevens to Hammond Aircraft Co. 

Removing bismuth from lead or lead alloys which comprises melting metal 
admixing with metal from alkali and alkaline earth metals, to form 
a bismuthide, in presence of a flux comprising caustic soda. No. 
2,365,177. Joseph Dittmer to National Lead Co. 

Means for reducing iron ores and iron compounds. No. 2,365,194. 
Frank Hodson and Paul Hirsch to American Ore Reduction Corp. 

Manufacture of articles from copper base alloy containing over 1% of 
aluminum wherein the alloy is cast and the cast metal is formed by 
steps including cold working and annealing. No. 2,365,208. Alan 
Morris to Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Apparatus for the recovery of metals. No. 2,365,346. Osias Kruh. 

Production of metallic magnesium, a charge comprising magnesium bear- 
ing ore, ferrosilicon and catalyst, said catalyst being one of aluminum 
oxide, beryllium oxide, etc. No. 2,365,386. Robert Boyer and Elbert 
Engisn to Ford Motor Co. : 

Etching polished surfaces of stainless steel and stainless iron by appli 
cation of noncorrosive flux to avoid blemishing of polished surfaces, the 
flux selected from zine chloride, ammonium chloride and aniline phos 
te No. 2,365,539. Leonard Flowers to Westinghouse Electric & 
fanufacturing Co. 


* Paints, Pigments 


Iatting agent, transparent in conventional lacquer and varnish films, 
which comprises pigment size particles of a soap of metal of aluminum, 
zinc, magnesium, and alkaline earth metals, and rosin coated with 
water soluble colloidal organic film forming agent. No. 2,363,489. 
Laszlo Auer to Interchemical Corp. 

Manufacturing camouflage which comprises mixing paint and loose fibrous 
material in a container and passing netting through the mixture. No. 
2,364,289. St. Clair Hale to Parker-Wolverine Co. 

Flatting agent which is transparent in lacquer and varnish films, which 
comprises pigment size particles of a soap of metal of aluminum, zinc, 








with sodium carbonate, coke and sulphur to form a smeltable charge. 
No. 2,364,815. Carroll Porter to American Smelting & Refining (0. 
Heat treating high speed tool steel having a secondary hardness range 
upon drawing. No. 2,364,893. Frederick Endress to Tuff-Hard (orp. 
Method of tinning metal strip. No. 2,364,904. John Keller to The Wean 
Engineering Co. Inc. 


magnesium and alkaline earth metals, and rosin. No. 2,364,611. 
Laszol Auer to Interchemical Corp. 

Preparation of improved rutile titanium dioxide pigments which comprises 
calcining anatase titanium dioxide admixed with compound selected 
from antimony oxides and antimony compounds which yield oxides 
under calcination. No. 2,365,135. Robert Ancrum to Titan Co. Inc. 

Lead chromate pigment production. No. 2,365,171. Edmond Botti to 
E 
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Frangible nickel electroflake pigment.’ No. 2,365,356. Norman Pilling 
and Andrew Wesley to The International Nickel Co. Inc. 

Lowering bodying tendency of a calcium sulphate pigment which com- 
prises admixing with compound selected from alkaline-reacting and 
neutral inorganic comnounds having appreciable water-solubility. No. 


rata Franklin Kingsbury and Charles Schmidt to National Lead 


0. 

Lowering paint bodying tendency of a calcium sulphate pigment which 
comprises admixing with an aliphatic alcoholic amine containing less 
than eight carbon atoms. No. 2,365,560. Franklin Kingsbury and 
Frank Schultz to National Lead Co. 


* Paper and Pulp 


Screening machine for paper pulp. No. 2,364,171. 
The Black-Clawson Co. 

Manufacture of bleached kraft pulp. No. 2,364,177. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

Method and apparatus for separating foreign matter from papermaking 
material. No. 2.364.405. Edward Trimbey and George Walker; said 
Walker to said Trimbey. : 

Making coated paper which comprises applying aqueous coating compo- 
sition containing casein and pigment to paper and allowing casein to 
react with formaldehyde. No. 2,364,505. Eugene Bennett to The 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Separating sylvite from a pulp which comprises subjecting pulp to con- 
centrating process employing a collector selected from aliphatic amines. 
No. 2,364,520. Allen Cole and Wesley Houston to Minerals Separation 
North American Corp. 


Stephen Staege to 
Sidney Wells to 


* Petroleum, Refinery 


Making a precipitated catalyst for use in catalytic treatment of hydro- 
carbons and formed of chromium and aluminum oxides. No. 2,363,- 
498. Robert Burk and Everett Hughes to The Standard Oil Co. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of water-in-oil type, characterized by sub- 
jecting emulsion to demulsifying agent comprising compound consisting 
of salt of an amido pvridinium base. No. 2,363,504. Melvin De 
Groote and Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corp. Ltd. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of water-in-oil type, charactrized by sub- 
jecting emulsion to demulsifying agent containing salt of an amido 
pyridinium base. No. 2,363,505. Melvin De Groote and Bernhard 
Keiser to Petrolite Corp. Ltd. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of water-in-oil type, characterized by sub- 
jecting emulsion to action of an ester. No. 2.363.506. Melvin De 
Groote, Bernhard* Keiser and Arthur Wirtel to Petrolite Corp. Ltd. 

Vapor phase cracking process. No. 2,363,532. William Keeling. 

Catalyst chamber having a vertical cylindrical side wall. No. 2,363,623. 
Wendell Roach and Roy Vinyard to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Catalytic conversion of hydrocarbons in which catalyst is deactivated by 
deposition of carbon thereon and reactivated by contact with oxygen- 
containing gas in a regeneration zone. No. 2,363,716. I. Louis Wolk 


to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Catalytic reactor. No. 2,363,738. Percy Mather and Lev Mekler to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process and apparatus for treating fluids and catalyst in reaction zone. 
No. 2,363,874. Robert Krebs to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Cracking relatively heavy hydrocarbon liquids to produce lower boiling 
hydrocarbons including olefins and aromatic gasoline constituents. No. 
2,363,903. Brool: Smith to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Hydrocarbon conversion. No. 2,363,911. Charles Thomas to Universal 
Oil Products Co. 

Cracking of heavy hydrocarbon oils for production of lighter hydro- 
carbon oils therefrom by distillation under pressure. No. 2,363,963. 
Eugene Herthel to Sinclair Refining Co. 

Isomerizing paraffin and cycloparaffin hydrocarbons which comprises con- 
tacting with a non-gaseous metal halide isomerizing catalyst in com- 
bination with supporting material comprising finely divided carbon black. 
No. 2,364,106. Ernest Solomon, Herbert Passino and Louis Rubin to 
The M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Solid catalyst for conversion of hydrocarbons which is free of sodium 
and potassium and comprises in combination silica, alumina, aluminum 
fluoride and a magnesium compound selected from magnesia and_mag- 
nesium fluoride. No. 2,364,114. Preston Veltman to The Texas Co. 

Catalytic treatment of a gas or vapor which comprises passing gas at a 
velocity greater than velocity of sound in said gas in contact with a 
finely powdered catalyst which has become agglomerated and thereby 
breaking agglomerates of said catalyst to produce subdivided catalyst 
articles of original fineness. No. 2,364,145. Walter Huppke and 

heodore Vermeulen to Union Oil Co. of California. 

Controlling deposition of wax in a conduit in which a crude petroleum 
oil having a tendency to deposit wax is flowing, which comprises con- 
tinuously injecting a small amount of a wax crystal modifier into 
the oil. No. 2,364,222. David Kaufman to Texaco Development Corp. 

Removing mercaptan sulphur from petroleum distillate which consists in 
contacting vapor with calcium oxide and calcium hydroxide. No. 
2,364,390. Jan Schaafsma to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 

Alkylation process employing hydrogen which comprises subjecting a 
gaseous mixture consisting of gaseous paraffin hydrocarbon and gaseous 
olefin hydrocarbon and molecular hvdrogen to action of a solid de- 
hydrogenating catalyst. No. 2,364,430. Carleton Ellis to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Preparation of mono-alky] sulfates for subsequent alkylation with isopar- 
affins comprising contacting olefins with concentrated sulfuric acid. 
No. 2,364,451. Henry Kohler to Standard Oil Development Co. ° 

Hydrocarbon fuel distillate stabilized by base metal salt of a resinous 
ammonium condensation product of an alkyl phenolformaldehyde-hy- 
drogen halide condensation product. No. 2,364,502. John Zimmer and 
Jones Wasson to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Solvent-extracting gasolines. No. 2,364,517. Robert Burk to The Stand- 
ard Oil Co. 

Extracting weak acids associated with hydrocarbons from gasolines con- 
taining them and free from acid-sulfuric acid derivatives with an 
aqueous alkaline solution. No. 2,364,582. Orris Davis and Alan 
Nixon to Shell Development Co. 

Hydrocarbon isomerization process where plurality of elongated beds of 
catalyst comprising anhydrous aluminum chloride and an adsorptive 
alumina are used to carry out simultaneously and alternately hydro- 
carbon isomerization and catalyst regeneration. No. 2,364,583. Martin 
de Simo and Harry Cheney to Shell Development Co. 
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Method of and apparatus for recovering desirable petroleum hydrocar- 
bon fractions from high pressure wells. No. 2.364,660. Laurance Reid. 

Treatment of hydrocarbons. No. 2,364,739. William Mattox and Wayne 
Benedict to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Leaded gasoline containing a compound selected from chloro and chloro- 
bromo alkanes to reduce deposit of lead compounds formed on com- 
bustion of gasoline. No. 2,364,921. Edward Shokal to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. : se 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils which comprises passing oil in vapor form 
through a cracking zone containing a catalyst consisting of. silica and 
enon No. 2,364,949. Gerald Connolly to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. 

Motor fuel combining quick-starting and low vapor locking tendency for 
use in high-compression spark-ignition engines. No. 2,365,009. An- 
thony Robertson to Standard Oil Development Co. a 

Catalytic destructive hydrogenation of hyprocarbon oils in amore of 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide which comprises contacting hydrocarbon 
oil with a metallic iron group catalyst. o. 2,365,029. Alexis Voor- 
hies, Jr. to Standard Catalytic Co. vege k 

Preparing an improved injection engine fuel containing chemically com- 
bined reactive oxygen, comprising subjecting petroleum distillate in- 
jection engine fuel free from asphaltic and resinous materials, and 
aromatic ring compounds to treatment in liquid phase with an oxygen- 
containing gas. No. 2,365,220. Thomas Schultz and Irving Levine 
and Homer Wellman to Standard Oil Co. of California. : 

Motor fuel comprising hydrocarbons geo | within gasoline boiling range, 
a_ metal carbonyl compound to raise anti-knock rating and a phosphatide. 
No. 2,365.377. Richmond Bell to The Pure Oil Co. 4 

Pyrolytic dehydrogenation of liquid petroleum hydrocarbons. No. 
2,365,413. Herman Kipper. é 

Producing isoparaffins boiling in motor fuel range from a Ca mixture 
containing normal butane, isobutane, and normal butenes. No. 2,365,- 
426. Lawrence Molique to Phillips Petroleum Co. ; 

Conversion of sulphur-contaihing hydrocarbon charge stocks in presence 
of a solid adsorptive catalytic contact mass material alternately utilized 
in reaction and subjected to an oxidation regeneration. No. 2,365,- 
630. Frank Fahnestock to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. | : 

Treating with sulphonating agent a viscous petroleum oil characterized 
by incomplete or slow separation of sulphonated material as acid jelly 
upon addition of water to oil. No. 2,365,653. Pharez Waldo and Paul 
Goodloe and Henry Berger to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 


* Photographic Chemical 


Developing photographic element containing a reducible silver salt image 
in presence of an organic amide. No. 2,363,493. Walter Baldsiefen 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ‘ 

Mating corrected print from a color-separation record of a scene on one 
— No. 2,363,689. Gerald Rackett to Technicolor Motion Picture 

orp. , 4 

Stripping photographic element comprising a base having superposed 
thereon at least two coacting layers, one of which is light sensitive 
and other of which is light insensitive and cold-water insoluble. No. 
2,363,764. Clayton White to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. . 

Production of blue-black toned silver images which comprises developing 
photographic element containing reducible silver salt image in presence 
of a methylol nitromethane. No. 2,364,017. Walter Baldsiefen to E. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co. ee 

Treating photographic paper for preventing counterfeiting thereof, con- 
sisting of immersing in a coloring bath comprising a solution of 
phenosafanine. No. 2,364,337. Antonio Campana Bandranas. ‘ 

Discharging color from dye-containing photographic film scrap which 
comprises treating scrap with ozone in an_ aqueous bath. No. 2,364,- 
343. Hans Clarke and Joseph Stampfli to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Photographic developer which contains, as an essential ingredient, an 
amino compound. No. 2,364,350. Joseph Dickey and James McNally 
to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Preventing diffusion in photographic gelatin-silver halide layers, of color 
couplers which couple with oxidation product of primary aromatic amino 
color developers, which comprises mixing color coupler with gelatin and 
a water-insoluble salt of a resin. No. 2,364,374. Edward Knott to 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Producing a natural-color photographic print of normal contrast and 
satisfactory color rendition. 0. 2,364,379. Leopold Mannes and 
Leopold Godowsky, Jr. to Eastman Kodak Co. ’ 

Photographic color forming compounds containing sulphonamide groups. 
No. 2,364,675. Paul Vittum, Willard Peterson, and Henry Porter to 
Eastman Kodak Co. me 

Sensitizer comprising a gel-forming colloidal clay and_ light-sensitive 
chemicals selected from (1) blueprint sensitizers, (2) diazo sensitizers 
and (3) direct line iron sensitizers. No. 22,579. Clyde Crowley and 
John Mullen to The Huey Co. 

Color forming photographic developer. No. 2,365,206. Emery Meschter to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ; 
Compensating for non-linear density characteristic curve of photographic 

film. No. 2,365,376. Carlheinz Becker. 

Light-sensitive photographic material in form of a layer of a film-form- 
ing linear superpolyamide which is insoluble in water, shrink-resistant 
and capable of being charged with substance sensitive to light. No. 
2,365,416. Walther Kuhne. 


* Resins, Plastics 


Imitation mother-of-pearl comprising plastic base material, selected from 
cellulose acetate, casein and phenol formaldehyde and urea, formaldehyde 
resin, having incorporated therein particles of an ammonium phosphate 
salt of a metal selected from magnesium, manganese and zinc. No. 
2,363,570. Amerigo Caprio to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Cold drawing polyester. No. 2,363,581. Carl Frosch to Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Aldehyde copolymer. No. 2,363,616. Joseph Patrick to Thiokol Corp. 

Furfuraldehyde-ketone-formaldehyde reaction product and method of mak- 
ing same. No. 2,363,829. Solomon Caplan and Mortimer Harvey to 
Harvel Research agg * A F 

Plasticizing synthetic inorganic gelatinous materials to form a plastic 

* product suitable for molding. No. 2,363,832. Gerald Connolly to 

tandard Oil Development Co. . 

Preparation of heat-convertible, soluble fusible polymers of divinyl ben- 
zene. No. 2,363,836. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Synthetic resinous mass being a condensation product of a phenol and 
an aldehyde and containing as modifying agent one of formaldehyde- 
*soluble acetates of os abieto acetates of gelatin and boro-abieto 
acetates of gelatin. No. 2,363,893. Jean Baptiste Monier. 
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Continuously polymerizing in aqueous emulsion organic monomeric poly- 
merizable compounds lighter than water and yielding a dispersion of 
polymerizates heavier than water. No. 2,363,951. Hans Fikentscher to 
General Aniline & Film Corp. . 

Decorative article characterized by an opalescent appearance consisting 
in polystyrene and a cellulose ether. No. 2,364,024. Ralph Hayes to 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Resinous composition comprising a vinyl aromatic resin which normally 
becomes discolored upon aging and a stabilizing agent therefor com- 

rising a compound selected from aromatic hydrocarbon compounds. 
0. 2,364,027. Alfred Marshall to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Condensation product consisting of cyclized rubber reacted with maleic 
anhydride. No. 2,364,089. James Mitchell to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Purifying crude fossil resins of type found in Utah coal, which resins 
are contaminated with asphalts and waxes. No. 2,364,090. Adriaan 
Nagelvoort. 

Recovering resins from coal in which the resin exists as discrete in- 
clusions. No. 2,364,091. Adriaan Nagelvoort. 

Condensation product consisting of phenol-rubber product reacted with 
maleic anhydride. No. 2,364,158. James Mitchell to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Manufacture of improved phenolic varnish resins which comprises heat- 
ing a di-o methylol derivative of a p-alkyl-substituted monohydrie phenol 
with an aliphatic aldehyde. No. 2,364,192. William Charlton, Jack 
Harrison and Roy Waters to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Heat-oxygen treated polyamides. No. 2,364,204. Calvin Fuller to Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

Polymerising vinyl chloride in form of an aqueous emulsion in pres- 
ence of a dispersing agent having solubility in water selected from 
salts of pure sulphonic acids of sulphuric acid esters of organic com- 
pounds. No. 2,364,227. John Lewis, Leslie Morgan and John Watts 
to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Plain-weave open mesh window screen consisting of intersecting warp 
and weft monofils of a synthetic linear polyamide condensation product. 
No. 2,364,404. Harry Thomas. 

Chlorinated polythene containing from 0.1 to 5.0% of sodium lactate. 
pe" 2,364,410. Donald Whittaker to Imperial Chemical Industries 

td. 

Apparatus for forming films by extrusion of molten polymer. No. 
2.364,435. Henry Foster and Arthur Larchar to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

_ Insulating wire for use as an electrical conductor, comprising lapping 
wire with fine artificial filaments consisting of a thermoplastic material 
having electrically insulating properties, applying to lapped wire a 
liquid softening agent. No. 2,364.702. Donald Finlayson, Ernest 
Greenwood and William Simpson to British Celanese Ltd. 

Molded heel the body portion of which consists of a cured resin and 
fibrous material. No. 2,364,744. Thomas Morris to B. B. Chemical 

0. 

Subresinous acylated polyamine. No. 2,364,779. Melvin De Groote and 
Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corp. Ltd. 

Promoting polymerization of unpolymerized and monomeric organic ma- 
terials of high dielectric value which comprises dispersing titanium 
dioxide in said material and exposing it to an energized electrostatic 
high frequency field. No. 2,364,790. Charles Hemming to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Rubber cement including a dispersing medium having dispersed therein 
a hard abrasive mineral filler, the filler being one of calcium carbonate, 
calcium silicate and hydrated aluminum oxide and a tough thermoplastic 
resin-like reaction product of crude rubher and a phenol. No. 2,364,- 
847. Glen Hiers to Collins & Aikman Corp. 

Water-soluble formaldehyde-hardenable nitrogenous body selected from 
melamine and partial condensation products of melamine with formal- 
dehyde and, as a hardener, a water-soluble acetone resin. No. 2,364,- 
909. Frederick Hessel and John Rust to Ellis-Foster Co. 

Insulated electrical conductor comprising metallic conductor, insulating 
wall of glass fibres, said fibres heing impregnated with a heat-set soya 
bean oil, a glass braid over insulation wall and a_ baked, heat-stable 
synthetic resin coating on braid. No. 2,365,019. Howard Stewart to 
General Electric Co. 

Gummed sheet material of water-remoistenable type comprising a backing 
and on one side of backing an exposed dry coating of water-activatahle 
adhesive in continuous phase and a deformable resinoid filler in dis- 
continuous phase. No. 2,365,020. Charles Stillwell to Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Accelerating the polymerization of haloprenes. No. 2,365,035. Mortimer 
Youker to E. IT. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Refining of phenolic resins Zn-NaHSOx« mixture. No. 2,365,121. William 
Traylor to Hercules Powder Co. 

Refining a modified alkyd resin which comprises treating said alkyd 
resin dissolved in solvent with nascent hydrogen. No. 2,365,122. 
William Traylor to Hercules Powder Co. 

Refining a coumarone-indene resin which comprises treating said resin 
with metal above hydrogen in electromotive series and acid salt of a 
polybasic inorganic acid selected from sulfuric acid and_ phosphoric 
acid. No. 2,365,123. William Taylor to Hercules Powder Co. 

Treating cellulose acetate to remove combined acid sulfate radicals there- 
from. No. 2,365.258. Bruce Farquhar and Ferdinand Schulze to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Method of an apparatus for producing continuous organic plastic sheets 
or ribbons by extrusion. No. 2,365,326. James Bailey to Plax Corp. 
Molded pulp article of dish shape, consisting of porous compressible mass 
of ‘fibers die-molded from aqueous suspension of fibers and discrete 
particles of uncured plastic material curable by heat. No. 2,365,331. 

William Carter to Brayton Morton, as trustee. 

Cleaving a polymer of an N-vinyl imide of an organic dicarboxylic acid 
which comprises maintaining in contact with an active hvdrogen con- 
taining hydrolytic agent of aqueous solutions of basic metal hvdroxides, 
ae yong ammonium hydroxides, etc. No. 2,365,340. William Han- 
ord and Halsey Stevenson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

et solvent-free organic plastic material by extrusion through a die 
of substantial leneth. No. 2.365.374. James Bailey to Plax Corp. 

Shaping organic plastic material by placing material in a stuffer and 
then forcing material through stuffer into and through a die. No. 2,- 
365,375. James Bailey and Raymond Jesionowski to Plax Corp. 

Halogen-containing high-polymeric substances selected from chloro-rub- 
ber, chlorinated butadiene rubber, polyvinyl chloride, chlorinated poly- 
vinyl chloride, and polvas-dichlor ethylene; containing sodium carhonate 
and member of diphenyl-, dinaphthyl-, ditolyl- and dichlordiphenyl- 
thiourea. No. 2,365,400. Hans Fikentscher. 

Plastic composition resistant to loss of plasticity which comprises an 
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anhydroformaldehyde-arylamine and plastic polymerisates obtained by 
subjecting polymeric butadiene-1:3-hydrocarbons with styrene, to an 
oxidizing treatment. No. 2,365,405. Erich Gartner and Albert Koch. 

Cold-molding composition comprising a filler and a binder, said binder 
comprising a resinous pitchy material and a resin having a higher 
melting point and incompatible with said resinous pitchy material. No. 
2,365,491. Paul Powers to Armstrong Cork Co. 

Polymerizing a chlorine-substituted ethylene in which chlorine is attached 
to one of carbon atams in an aqueous emulsion with a peroxygen cata- 
lyst, which comprises carrying out reaction in presence of a water- . 


soluble lead salt of a saturated fatty acid. No. 2,365,506. Claude 
Alexander and Frank Schoenfeld to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Finely divided cork bonded with thermoplastic bonding material. No. 2,- 


365,508. Paul Austin to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production of rigid domes from organic, synthetic, thermoplastic mate- 
- a sheet form. No. 2,365,637. Edward Helwig to Rohm & 

aas Co. 

Electric insulating fibrous tape impregnated with mixture of polymerized 
aromatic vinyl hydrocarbon and a monomeric polymerizable aromatic 
hydrocarbon. No. 2,365,646. Archibald New, Stanley Foord and Dud- 
ley Beckwith to International Standard Electric Corp. 


* Rubber 


The 2,4-dinitrophenyl ester of 2-mercaptothiazoline used in vulcanization 
of rubber. No. 2,363,598. Paul Jones and Roger Mathes to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. y 

Polysulphide copolymers. No. 2,363,614. Joseph Patrick to Thiokol Corp. 

Polysulphide copolymer. No. 2,363,615. Joseph Patrick to Thiokol Corp. 

Butadiene polymer composition comprising a copolymer of butadiene with 
a substance selected from acrylic nitrile and styrene, incorporated with 
a plasticizer selected from polyglycol halides and polyglycol esters of 
lower fatty acids. No. 2,363,617. Joseph Patrick to Thiokol Corp. 

Butadiene polymer composition comprising a lower fatty acid ester of a 
polythioglycol incorporated with a copolymer of butadiene and a sub- 
stance selected from acrylic nitrile and styrene. No. 2,363,618. Joseph 
Patrick to Thiokol Corp. ' 

Hard boardy theromplastic, the conversion product of a mix composed of 
vulcanizable rubber, a curing agent to cure said rubber to condition 
ranging from soft vulcanized to semi-hard vulcanized state, and a hard 
highly purified resinous rubber isomer obtained from heating rubber in 
excess of a phenol. No. 2,363,654. Lawrence Daly to United States 
Rubber Co. ‘ , 

Antioxidants, a 5,8-dihydro dihydroxy naphthalene in which dihydroxy 
groups are chosen for placement from the 1,2 and the 1,4 positions in 
naphthalene nucleus. 0. 2,363,687. Philip Paul to United States 
Rubber Co. . . 

Rubbery material composed of a low temperature interpolymer of isobuty- 
lene with a conjugated diolefin, together with a filler of carbon black, 
sulfur, a sulfurization aid, zinc oxide and stearic acid. No. 2,363,703. 
William Sparks and Robert Thomas to Jasco. Inc. ‘ : 

Preventing oxidation of rubber by inflation which comprises inflating 
article with air and injecting a slug of a volatile oxidation inhibitor 
into article. No. 2,363,717. I. Louis Wolk to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Reclaiming scrap containing vulcanized polychloroprene which comprises 
heating in_a subdivided condition in presence of a di, (hydroxyaryl) 
sulphide. No. 2,363,873. Walter Kirby and Leo Steinle to United 
States Rubber Co. 3 

Improving adhesion of rubber to fibrous materials and product thereof. 
No. 2,363,981. Edward Lessig and Edward Cunningham to The B. F 
Goodrich Co. 

Manufacturing rubber-like thermoplastic products of high molecular 
weight which comprises reacting a protein, monochloracetic acid and 
ammonium-sulfocyanide and a phenol at 100° C., adding then an 
aldehyde. No. 2,364,034. Oskar Huppert. é 

To form a vulcanizable rubber product, with natural rubber, an organic 
accelerator containing no free amino groups. and alkylene polyamine. 
No. 2,364,052. Frederick Bersworth and Morris Omansky to The 
Martin Dennis Co. 

Curine tread rubber on tires. No. 2,364,167. 
Mold Corp. of California. : Ma 

Making rubber-amine reaction products which comprises boiling together 
natural rubber and an organic amine having in each molecule one 
amino. nitrogen atom. No. 2,364,186. Frederick Bersworth to The 
Martin Dennis Co. 

Preserving a rubber which comprises treating a rubber with a sulfide of a 
monohydric dialkyl phenol. No. 2,364,338. David Beaver to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. f ‘ 

Synthetic rubber-like product derived by treatment with a chloride of 
sulphur of a polymerized isobutvlene having molecular weight above 
1,000. No. 2,364,382. Arnold Morway to Jasco, Inc. _. 

Composition comprising rubber and as softener and plasticizer thereof a 
heat reaction product of a rubber and an aryl phosphine halide and an 
aromatic condensed polynuclear compound. No. 2,364,394. Robert 
Sibley to Monsanto Chemical Co. 5 

Preducting a rubber-reinforcing cord having an improved flexing life. 
No. 2.364,467. Ralph Nickerson to National Cotton Council of America. 

Golf ball comprising spherical body made of a rubber characterized by 
high mechanical hysteresis loss under impact; and filler material con- 
sisting of magnesium oxide. No. 2,364,955. William Diddel. ‘ 

Vulcanized hard rubber panel, devoid of cold flow, and capable of being 
bent without cracking upon heing warmed, containing rubber, lime. ae- 
celerator. cured phenolic resin powder. hard rubber dust and sulphur. 
No. 2,365,335. Edward Dillehay to The Richardson Co. 


* Textiles 


Forming fiber blanket which comprises denositing individualized vegetable 
fibers carrying liquid to render fibers adhesive into thick pile in form of 
mat. No. 2.363.480. Robert Brownlee to Wood Conversion Co. 

Translucent fiber tissue pressure-sensitive adhesive tape. No. 2,364,001. 
Gustave Schieman to International Plastic Corp. ee 

Sewing thread comprising a balanced cabled assemblv and consisting of 
cellulose acetate +r other cellulose ester filamentous threads that have 
heen stretched aud saponified. No. 2,364,135. Donald Finlayson to 
Celanese Corp. «*° America. 

Mating enzyme thinned starch size. No. 2.364.590. Herman Schop- 
mever and Herl.ert Kaufmann to American Maize-Products Co. 

Textile printing emulsions. No. 2,364,692. Norman Cassel to Inter- 
chemical Corp : 

Textile decorating composition yielding improved pigment color value on 
fabric, comprising a pigment dispersed in an aqueous polyvinyl! alcohol 
solution and a water-soluble alginate, whereby color value is improved. 


Harry Scott to Super 
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No. 2,364,738. Carl Marberg and Earl Fischer to Interchemical Corp. 

Apparatus for chemically treating continuous web of fabric. No. 2,364,- 
838. Sumner Williams. 

Preparing a dry resin size which comprises heating a mixture of a resin 
and aqueous sodium hydroxide. o. 2,364,965. Edmund Georgi to 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Making lace fabric and like which comprises stitching fabric on support 
consisting of polyvinyl alcohol film which contains a plasticizing medium. 
No. 2,365,315. Thomas Williams to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Processing textile warp yarns comprising treating said yarns with a col- 
loidal solution of a phosphate size, treating said goods with water con- 
taining calcium and magnesuim hardness, whereby hardness is rendered 
innocuous by reaction with said size. No. 2,365,402. Robert Foster to 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


* Water Sewage and Sanitation 


Detecting physiologically-toxic gases, vapors, mists, and like contaminat- 
ing an atmosphere, by means of a catalyst capable of being deactivated 
by said contaminations. No. 2,363,478. Jan Boeke. 

Method of and apparatus for treating boiler water. No. 2,363,622. 
Cyrus Rice. 

Someae clarification apparatus. No. 2,364,023. Walter Green to Infilco, 

nc, 

Somme treatment. No. 2,364,298. Ewald Kamp to Graver Tank & 

g. Co. Inc. 
Analyzing sample of formation water for presence therein of extremely 


small quantities of hydrocarbons. No. 2,364,898. Gerald Hassler t 
Shell Bovelopeneet Co. ar . 8 = assier to 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Residue obtained by distilling cottonseed oil. No. 2,366,526. William 
Schaufelberger and Mortimer Harvey to Harvel Research Corp. 

Residue obtained by distilling soya-bean oil. No. 2,366,525. "Secrtimer 
Harvey and William Schaufelberger to Harvel Research Corp. 

Insecticidal and fungicidal composition comprising compound selected 
from diaryl-guanidine and aryl-biguanide salts of dinitro-phenals in 
mixture with carrier. No. 2,367,534. Frank Smith and John Hansen 
to The Bow Chemical Co. 


Cellulose 


Colouration of cell:ilose ester or ether fibrous textile materials, by form- 
ing therein a lake of a mordant dye, from dye and a salt of a mordant 
metal, wherein dye and mordant metal salt are incorporated in mate- 
rial by impregnating latter with solution of dye and mordant metal salt 
in liquid medium which is a swelling agent for the material. No. 
See. George Ellis and Alexander Wesson to Celanese Corp. of 

iignaceteiode, article comprising applying a mixture of urea formalde- 

yde glue with a catalyst and asbestos to a surface of alignocellulosic 
substance. No. 2,366,025. Horace W. Hall. 

Adsorption type filter cartridge comprising adsorbent cellulose fibers 
adsorbently maintained, said fibers 4 impregnated with a surface 
active compound of class consisting of lauryl amide of ethyl phosphoric 
acid, stearyl amide of ethyl phosphoric acid, etc. No. 2,366,190. 
James Hurn to The De Luxe Products Corp. 

Coloration of materials having basis of an organic ester of cellulose with 
water-insoluble dyestuffs, increasing affinity of dyestuffs for said mate- 
rials and improving resistance to acid fading by subjecting materials 
to action of solution of an alkali metal hydroxide. No. 2,366,241. 
Camille Dreyfus. 3 

Bleaching cellulosic goods containing portions dyed with naphthol dye 
which comprises heating goods dampened with alkaline peroxide bleach- 
ing solution. No. 2,366,740. Robert McEwen to Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Co. Inc. 

Preparing cellulosic plastics which comprises dispersing a ligno-cellulosic 
material in hydrocarbon bath inert with respect to said material, adding 
to dispersion urea, a mixture of acetic and sulphuric acids, and lignin 
resin. No, 2,366,781. Bruce Geller. 

Manufacture of cellulose nitrates in which cellulose is nitrated and then 
centrifuged, which comprises sousing cellulose nitrate, after centrifug- 
ing, in a liquid consisting of mixture of nitric and sulfuric acids. No. 
2,367,533. William Sillick to Eastman Kodak Co. 


Ceramics 


Tempering glass sheets or plates which consists in chilling the sheet 
differentially whereby predetermined zones of different temper are 
established in the sheet. No. 2,365,967. Bernard Long to The Amer- 
ican Securit Co. 

Forming pebble like nodules of glass batch ‘materials comprising ordi- 
nary glass batch sand and soluble fluxes, which process comprises incor- 
orating with glass batch materials a finely powdered insoluble material. 

0. 2,366,473. George Bair to Norbert Garbisch. 

Producing on ob ect a thin hardened layer of material capable of reduc- 
ing surface reflection and strongly resistant to chemical and mechanical 
attacks, comprising applying to object an aqueous dispersion of a gel- 
like low of hydrated silicon dioxide. No. 2,366,516. Walter Geffcken 
and Edwin Berger. 

Polishing surface of a body of lime-soda glass, which comprises subject- 
ing it to frictional action with suspension of rouge in dilute halogen 
acid from hydrochloric acid and hydrofluoric acid. No. 2,366,825. 
Frederick Adams to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Manufacture of porous insulation from a ceramic body having embedded 
therein combustible material which is burned out of body in formation 
thereof. No. 2,367,093. Henry Brown, Jr. and Boyd Abbott to Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 


: Chemical Specialties 


Producing insect and mildewproofed fiber board having distributed there- 
through on fibers thereof a polychlorophenol selected from _ trichlor- 
henol, tetrachlorphenol and pentachlorphenol. No. 2,365,833. Henry 

orrill and John Fleming to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Breaking water-in-oil emulsions which comprises mixing with reagent 
containing sulfonated and neutralized tall oil and compound selected 
from aromatic amines, pyridine, quinoline and their substitution prod- 
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ucts and a compound selected from polyhydroxy alkyl compounds and 
their halogen-substituted products. No. 2,365,852. Meyer Agruss and 
Hans Schindler to The Pure Oil’ Co. Bs : 

Reagent for breaking water-in-oil emulsions comprising alkali salt of 
sulfonated tall oil and alkali salt of mahogany sulfonic acid. No. 2,- 
365,853. Meyer Agruss and Hans Schindler to The Pure Oil Co. | 

Condensation product whose aqueous solutions possess a strong wetting 
and softening power, and is decomposed by boiling with hydrochloric 
acid. No. 2,365,871. Charles Graenacher and Richard Sallmann to 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 2 

Adhesive composition comprising bentonite, rubber latex, magnesium 
Gpioride, water-soluble soap and preservative. No. 2,365,873. John 

arris. 

Preparing emulsifying agent, which comprises reacting litharge with 
esters of lanolin to form lead soaps of ester fatty acids and to liberate 
sterols, and subjecting resulting mixture, to reaction with hydrogen to 
convert said fatty acids to corresponding alcohols. No. 2,365,915. 
James Taylor to The Procter & Gamble Co. 3; ; 

Treating liquid media to remove cations therefrom which comprises con- 
tacting such media with a water-insoluble sulphonated polymerizate of 
a mixture comprising a poly-vinyl aryl compound and a monovinyl aryl 
compound. No. 2,366,007. Gaetano D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Treating liquid media to remove anions therefrom which comprises con- 
tacting such media with a water-insoluble aminated polymerizate of a 
mixture comprising a polyvinyl aryl compound and a mono-vinyl aryl 
compound. 0. 2,366,008. Gaetano D’Alelio to General ‘Electric Co. 

Detergent and wetting compositions comprising a water-immiscible alco- 
hol, a water-miscible alcohol, and a water-soluble saturated hydrocarbon 
sulfonate from sulfonic acids and water-soluble salts thereof, being 
residue left after extraction in the liquid phase of aqueous mass ob- 
tained by hydrolysis of a crude reaction mass comprising sulfonyl- 
chloride derivatives of mnon-aromatic hydrocarbons. No. 2,366,027. 
Clyde Henke to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. } 

Producing alkali-acidproof cement of 4 to 100 seconds’ viscosity which 
comprises dissolving polyvinyl butyral in furfuryl alcohol, and then 
polymerizing furfuryl alcohol by adding an organic acid catalyst to 
maintain the cement in a workable condition for 39 minutes at room 
temperature. No. 2,366,049. Claron Payne and Raymond Seymour to 
The Atlas Mineral Products Co. e 

Producing a silk screen or like stencil from thin sheet of water-insoluble 
flexible transparent backing material coated on one side with interme- 
diate film of heat softening material which is semi-transparent, said 
film having superposed thereon an outer film of gelatin or glue. No. 
on Ernest Box and Frank Kerridge to Johnson, Matthey & 

o. Ltd. 

Chewing gum base composition consisting of conventional chewing gum 
ingredients, and a synthetic cyclic hydrocarbon resin. No. 2,366,086. 
William Carmody to Carmody Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Chewing gum material comprising condensation product of an aliphatic 
Hee omg = with polycarboxylic acid obtained by heating unsaturated 

igher fatty acid and alpha-beta ethylene dicarboxylic acid. No. 2,366,- 
128. Frank Root to Ellis-Foster Co. 

Compositions having detergent properties, water soluble salts of alkyl 
aromatic sulphonic acids. No. 2,366,133. Chester Suter to The Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. 

Adhesive composition to form highly. coherent, tacky, and pressure-sen- 
sitive coatings comprising a mixture of isoprene resin and rubber. No. 
2,366,219. Frank Soday to The United Gas Improvement Co. 

Liquid drying composition for finger nail polish comprising olive oil, 
castor oil and denatured alcohol. No. 2,366,260. Rowena Hickey, one- 
half to Lorenzo Donarico. . 

Fluorescent tube coating of undeteriorated phosphor containing entire but 
invisible carbon residue a baked and carbonized but unburned car- 
bonaceous binder. No. 2,366,270. Eugene Lemmers to General 
Electric Co. 

Preparation of powdered soap by separating fatty acid soaps of black 
liquor soap from rosin acids. 0. 2,366,334. Alfred Houpt to Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. By 

Negative electrode for cadmium nickel storage batteries containing as 
active mass a powdery substance selected from cadmium oxide and 
cadmium hydroxide. No. 2,366,402. Anna Hauel. 

Antirust composition comprising graphite, glycerin, alcohol, manganese 
resinate, liquid japan. No. 2,366,486. Rudolph Bruni and John Jones, 
said Jones to said Bruni. 

Glass electrode providing an inner reference surface and outer test 
surface and having substantially zero asymmetry potential. No. 2,366,- 
489. . Henry Carr, Warren Baxter to National Technical Laboratories. 

Sub-resinous acidylation derivative of a reactive hydrogen-atom-containing 
acylated compound. No. 2,366,498. Melvin De Groote and Bernhard 
Keiser to Petrolite Corp. Ltd. 

Method for breaking foam. No. 2,366,513. Louis Gates to The Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co. = 

Aqueous solution for impregnating wood or other organic materials, con- 
taining difficultly soluble arsenate, CrO3, and H3AsO4. No. 2,366,612. 
Bror Hager to Bolidens Gruvaktiebolag. fi 

Making an ultra high frequency resistance including out octine a support 
member to solution of colloidal graphite in water by dipping it to coat 
said support member, and then applying solution of platinic chloride in 
-natural oil of lavender, alcohol and a little burgundy pitch. No. 2,- 
366,614. Clarence Hansell to Radio Corp. of America. 

Regenerating a bed of hydrogen exchange material in which at least 
calcium and potassium ions have been collected in exchange for hydro- 
gen ion. No. 2,366,650. Franklin Rawlings and Louis Geofroy to 
The Dorr Co. 

Regenerating an ionic exchanger bed, in which solution containing un- 
spent regenerant chemical remains in bed at end of regeneration phase 
thereof. No. 2,366,651. Franklin Rawlings to The Dorr Co. 

Chewing gum base containing up to 40% of a polyvinyl alkyl ether. 
No. 2,366,672. Gilbert Mustin to Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

Method of preparing gypsum casts. No. 2,366,673. Lewis Paley to 
United States Gypsum Co. 

Non-aqueous brushless shaving preparation in stick-like form to be 
applied directly to face, formed of mixture comprising vegetable oil 
and of a waxy substance, and emulsifying agent of glycerol ester type. 
No. 2,366,759. Richard Thomas and. Harry Whitham, deceased, by 
May Whitham, executrix, to Lever Brothers Co. 





Additional patents on chemical specialties, coatings, dyes and stains, 
equipment, explosives, foods, fine chemicals, industrial chemicals—organic, 
medicinals, metals and alloys, conte and pigments, paper and pulp, 
petroleum and refinery, photographic chemicals, resins and plastics, rubber, 
textiles, and water sewage and sanitation from the above volumes will be 
given next month. 
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Abstracts of Foreign Patents 
Collected from Original Sources and Edited 


Those interested in obtaining further information concerning the patents reported below 
should communicate with the Patent Department, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. Photostated 
copies of Canadian patents are available from the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 








CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and Published Dec. 5, 1244. (Continued) 


Dialysing apparatus particularly designed for purification of latex. No. 
424,100. "Tccvarndannhin Landbouwbedrijven. (Hendrik E. Roelof 
Braak) d i ‘ 

Treating and fixing an exposed photographic element by immersing the 
element, including a layer of polyvinyl acetal resin which contains a 
silver salt, not readily permeable to fixing baths, in a fixing bath con- 
taining an inorganic thiocyanate. No. 424,208. Canadian Kodak Co. 
Ltd. (John I. Crabtree, Geo. T. Eaton) : 

Removal of opalescence from a photographic element by treatment of 
element bearing fixed silver image with solution of member of group 
consisting of ethylenediamine, ethanolamine, triethanolamine, and alco- 
hol. No. 424,209. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (John 1. Crabtree, Geo. 
T. Eaton) ; 

Manufacture of substituted products of phenol, e.g. tertiary butyl phenol, 
by reacting together isobutylene’ and phenol in presence of catalyst 
composition of oxy compound of boron and oxalic acid. No. 424,210. 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. (Victor H. Turkington, Leo. R. 
Whiting, Lanning P. Rankin) ; ; _ 

Ore concentrator design. No. 424,215. The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. (Ronald Sydney Buckman) ; 

Acetylene generator wherein the eflux of acetylene controls carbide input. 
No. 424,225. Dominion Oxygen Co. Ltd. (Willis G. Schepman) 

Manufacture of compact, non-porous rubber sheeting trom frothed 
aqueous dispersion of rubber, by application of the dispersion on a 
backing, and compacting while wet, and drying. No. 424,226. Dunlop 
Rubber Co. Ltd. (Evelyn William Madge, Frank Theodore Purkis) 

Increasing the electrical surface resistance and flex strength of wet glass 
fibres by treating with lead acetate solution, and washing. No. 424,228. 
Fiberglas Canada Ltd. (James Franklin Hyde) ‘ , 

High tension fuse of great interrupting capacities having melting con- 
ductor with minimum width only at transverse centre line, with con- 
ductor length at least five times greater than minimum width. No. 
424,246. Maschinentabrik Oerlikon (Andreas Gantenbein) ¢ : 

Purification of crystalline alumina contaminated with slag by treating with 
fused alkali metal cyanide. No. 424,251. Norton Co. (Raymond R. 
Ridgwa, ’ : 

penenenate device and method of assembling a choke therein. No. 424,- 
267. Schermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus Ltd. (Conrad David Scher- 
muly, Alfred J. Schermuly, Chas. Schermuly) ; 

Paint composition which comprises an emulsion of vegetable oil and water 
containing magnesium carbonate dissolved therein, in ratio of one part 
of carbonate to thirty-five parts water, and a pigment, together with 
method of maufacturing same. No. 424,283. Leslie James Howlett 
Wesley Henry Howlett, Ronald Henry Warneford) _ ' 

Apparatus for measuring the water level in steam boilers. No. 424,290. 
Jean Loumiet et Lavigne. 


Granted and Published Dec. 12, 1944. 


Mechanical apparatus for the clarification of polluted liquids. No. 424,- 
293. Anthony J. Fischer, William C. Weber. ; 

Apparatus for filling containers with liquids under partial vacuum. No. 
424,304. Hector Murdoch McDonald. _ = 

Obtaining liquid products from plants, fruits and vegetables, by distilla- 
tion ot raw plant material under vacuum of the order of 26 inches of 
mercury, collecting, and condensing vapours. No. 424,305. Harry 
Alfred Noyes. . Bi: : it 

Plasticizing polyvinyl chloride by mixing therewith, under application of 
heat, dibutyl ethylene glycol diphthalate. No. 424,312, American 
Cyanamid Co. (Edmund R. Meincke) | , 

Manufacture of paper of normal flexibility, handle, and tear resistance, 
rendered essentially shrinkproof by impregnation with reaction product 
of 4 to 8 per cent solution of acidified dimethylol urea, No. 424,314. 
American Reenforced Paper Co. (Francis F. Newkirk) 

Fibrous material drawing and_ drafting machine design, No. 424,317. 
The British Cotton Industry Research Association (Geoffrey Dakin) 

Plastic molding composition for compression and injection molding, com- 
prising 100 parts of cellulose acetate of acetyl value of 55.5 to 56.5 
per cent, plasticized solely with from 20 to 50 parts of plasticizer 
selected from group of dimethyl phthalate, diethyl phthalate, and mix- 
tures thereof with triphenyl phosphate. No. 424,318. Canadian Cela- 
nese Ltd. assignee of Celluloid Corp. (Ernst A. Grenquist, R. H. Ball, 
J. H, Prichard) i . : 

Paper-like, flexible sheet material composed essentially of bentonite and 
mineral fibres, associated with water soluble salt of copper, lead or 
chromium, so that the bentonite particles agglomerate upon and adhere 
to the mineral fibres, so that the sheet material so formed is ca able of 
being folded upon itself without breaking. No. 424,321. anadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd. (Theodore R. Walters) | . : 

Composition comprising the product of polymerization of vinyl dichloro- 
phenoxy acetate and method of manufacturing same. No. 424,329. 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. (G. F. .D’Alelio) 

Acid curing, thermo setting resin and curing agent therefor. No. 424,330. 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. (G. F. D’Alelio) y 

Carboy box having an internal vertically extended post secured in each 
corner. No. 424,367. Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. (Joseph Walter 
Nygren a : 

Finid viscosity and flow controlling device wherein a pressure relief valve 
is controlled automatically in sympathy with changes in fluid viscosity. 
No. 424,368. The Eyre Smelting Co. Ltd. (Cecil Cyprian Higgens) 

Process for the manufacture of salts of 2-methyl-4,6-dioxo-5-iodo-tetra- 
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hydropyridine-l-acetic acid. No. 424,370. Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., as- 
signee of F. Hoffmann-La Roche Co. Ltd. (Otto Schnider) 

Method of manufacturing di-hydroxyaryl di-alkyl substituted ethylenes. 
No. 424,388. Parke, Davis & Co. (Frank H. Tendick) ~ 
Fluid driven gyroscope. No. 424,396. S. Smith and Sons Ltd. (Fred- 

erick Wm. Meredith) 

Translucent window-light, composed of translucent textile net base whose 
meshes are closed with cellulose acetate. No. 424,425. Henry Dreyfus 
Thomas Clifford Woodman) 

Purification of paper pulp, digested straw and like suspensions, wherein 
the suspension is discharged under pressure from a nozzle on to a 
surface arranged at an angle to direction of discharge, and having slot 
in periphery into which heavier particles will pass for segregation. No. 
424,426. Samuel Hird Milne, John Innes Melvin. 

Amplifying device and circuit for photocathodes. No. 
mens & Halske Aktiengesellschait. (Otto Krenzien) 


Granted and Published December 19, 1944, 


Electrical apparatus for determining the thickness of a relatively thin 
layer carried by a magnetizable base. No. 424,432. William Henry 
fait. 

Process for treating cellulose acetate filament to improve affinity for 
cellulose acetate dyestufige and resistance to acid tading comprising 
controlled sodium hydroxide treatment. No. 424,438. Camille Dreytus. 

Seamless, collapsible tube formed from organic film-forming material. 
No. 424,439. Camille Dreytus. 

Volatile oil and grease solvent recovery plant design. No. 24,456. 
Jacques Zucker. 

Reaction product of aldehydes and bis-diamino diazinyl cyanoalkylene 
disulphides. No. 424,478. Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. (G. F. 
D’Alelio, James W. Underwood) 

Thermosetting resin formed by partial condensation of urea and formalde- 
hyde under alkaline conditions with small amount of a carboalkyoxy- 
arylcarbamyl chloro methane so that said chloro methane intercondenses 
with the partial condensation product. No. 424,479. Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd. (G. F. D’Alelio) 

Wood preservation agent containing as an essential active ingredient 
alkyl mercury pentachlorophenolate. No. 424,484. Canadian Industries 
Ltd. (A, L. Flenner, P. L, Salzberg) | 

Process of reacting an inorganic mercuric compound capable of ionizing 
in acid media with a tetra ethyl lead and pentachlorophenol to form 
ethyl mercury pentachlorophenolate, useful as a wood preservative. 
No. 424,485. Canadian Industries Ltd. (A. L. Flenner, P. L. Salzberg) 

Method of manufacturing shot gun cartridges. No. 424,486. Canadian 
Industries Ltd. (Philip Allen Brooks) 

Manufacture of filaments of polymeric hexamethylene adipamide by ex- 
trusion of molten polymer into a non-solvent quenching liquid main- 
tained at 35° to 45° Cent. No. 424,489. Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(Johannes Alfthan) 

Production of heat-stable == chloride polymer by admixture of a mer- 
captide of general formula R-S-M where R is unsubstituted aliphatic or 
aromatic hydrocarbon residue and M is metal selected from group of 
zinc, mercury, and lead. No. 424,490. Canadian Industries Ltd. (J. 
R. Lewis, L. B. Morgan, W. McG. Morgan) 

Heat-stable polymerized vinyl chloride containing lead or zinc 2:4 dihy- 
droxyquinoline. No. 424,491. Canadian Industries Ltd. (J. R. Lewis, 
L. B. Morgan, W. McG. Morgan) 

Sealing coating composition containing cellulose nitrate, resin, and acti- 
vated vegetable carbon. No. 424,492. Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(Robt. T. Hucks) 

Water-softening composition comprising tetrasodiumpyrophosphate and 
disodium hydrogen phosphate, the latter being in such a physical con- 
dition as to dissolve more slowly than the former. No. 424,493. 
Canadian Industries Ltd. (John Kepfer) 

Tetrasodium pyrophosphate composition comprising flakes in which the 
pyrophosphate is distributed in a matrix comprising hydrated trisodium 
phosphate. No. 424,494. Canadian Industries Ltd. (R. Kepfer) 

Continuous process and apparatus for cold drawing polyamide films. 
No. 424,495. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Guy Baker Taylor) 

Water-softening process, involving dissolving soap in the hard water, and 
thereafter, but prior to. the formation of a macroscopic precipitate, 
adding tetrasodium pyrophesphate. No. 424,496. Canadian Industries 
Ltd. (Aaron Donald Johnson) 

Dispensing container for pulverulent material—such as common salt— 
with a bellows apparatus incorporated therein to eject contents. No. 
424,497. Canadian Industries Ltd. (John Whyte Thomson) 

Process for electrodeposition of bright copper from copper cyanide, alkali 
metal sulphocyanide, and alkali metal cyanide, in stated proportions. 
No. 424,498. Canadian Industries Ltd. (John Wernlund) 

Electric a initiator design. No. 424,499. Canadian Industries 
Ltd. (M. H. English, R. R. Nydegger) 

Process for coating surface with solid polythene by spraying or project- 
ing solid polythene through a flame gun onto surface to be coated. 
en ea Canadian Industries Ltd. (Colin Falconer Flint, Harold 

aylor) 

Bag closure designs. No. 424,501 to 424,505 inclusive. 
dustries Ltd. (Philip Scott Coghill) 

Production of improved linear polyamide filament by water soaking, cold 
drawing, and treatment with monohydroxy benzene solution under 
stated conditions. No. 424,506. Canadian Industries Ltd. (Willard 
Edwin Catlin) 

Process for Sespnepeaying coatings of resins, including polyvinyl buty- 
rals; ethylene polymers; methyl methacrylate polymers. No. 424,507. 
Canadian Industries Ltd. (M. L. Macht, M. M. Renfrew) 


(To be continued) 
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A Checklist of Chemical and Chemical Specialties Trademarks 








410,973. Edward : Curran, N. Y.; filed 
Dec. 20, 1943; Serial No. 465,895; for grease 
to loosen tight joints; since Nov. is, 1943. 

411,311. Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa; filed 
Nov. 23, 1942; Serial No. 456,970; for starch 
sizings; since Sept. 1, a 

411,315. Louis A. riess, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; filed Oct. 22, i943 Serial No. 464,355; 
for dry lubricant; since Sept. 15, 1943. 


411,317. Se ard Varnish ‘Works, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; filed Nov. 29, 1943; Serial No. 
465,373; for paints; since Nov. 22, 1943. 


411,322, Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa.; filed Feb. 29, 1944; Serial 
No. 467,856; for rust preventative; since Jan- 
uary 1936. 

411,476. Glitter Products, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.; filed Nov. 24, 1943; Serial No. 465,259; 
for liquid electrical insulation; since Nov. 11, 


1943. 
Walter Harks, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 


463,020. 
filed Aug. 26, 1943; for adhesive pipe sealer; 
Electro Alloys oe 


since Aug. 1, 1 

463,066, The 
Ohio; filed Aug. 28, 1943; tor nickel alloy; 
since Jan. 1, Le 

464,005. R-B-H ag art Inc., Bound 
Brook, N. J.; filed Oct. 8, 1943; for processed 
drying oil; since June 18, 1943. 

464,154. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.; filed Oct. 14, 1943; for chemicals; 
since July 1943. 

466,036. Frank W. Dryden & Sons, Balti- 


Elyria, 


more, Md.; filed Dec. 24, 1943; for lubricant; 
since Oct. 1, 1943. 

466,207. United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 
ford, Conn.; filed Dec. 30, 1943; for water- 


soluble salt for protecting aircraft; since Nov. 


11, 1943 

466,454. Mercer Glass Works, Inc., N. Y.; 
filed Jan. 10, 1944; for chemical ware; since 
Aug. 5, 1941. 

469,635. Interchemical Corp., N. Y.; filed 
Apr. 25, 1944; for lacquers and paint; since 
Jan. 27, 1944. 

469,805. Corn Products Refining Co., N. Y.; 


filed Apr. 29, 1944; for corn protein material; 





since Mar. 10, 1944, 
Daniel O’Neal Furr, Oklahoma City, 
a for thinner 


470,022. 


Okla.; filed May 


paints; since Apr. 
471,012. 


July 10, 1944; 
472,502. 


472,540. 


dotte, Mich.; filed 


Spray-Chemical 
Wilmington, Del., and Richmond, Calif.; 
4 22, 1944; for parasiticides; since Sept. 28, 


Wyandotte Peadiate Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.; filed June 7, 1944; for detergent; 
since July 27, 1936. 

472,037. Harry B. Burt, Tulsa, Okla.; filed 
for stabilizer derived from 
wheat; since dune 4, 1944. 

‘alifornia 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 
July 22, 1944; 


formation of foam; since Apr. 21, 1944, 


472,600. 


472,999. 


Y.; filed Aug. 
face; since 


Mar. 1, 1944. 
473,180. E. I. 
Wilmington, Del. ; 


Vita-Var 
filed July 24, 1944; 
since May 15, 1944. 
Stein, 


Remington Rand Inc., 
8, 1944; for.primer for oily sur- 
ec. 27, 1940. 

473,136. American Lecithin Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y.; filed 
Aug. 10, 1944; for phosphatide product; since 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
filed Aug. 11, 1944; for am- 
monium su famate compounds as weed killer; 
since Feb. 17, 1944, 

473,331. Quaker Chemical Products Corp. 
Conshohocken, Pa.; 


Corp., Newark, N. 
for adhesive compound; 


Hall & Co., Inci, N. Y¥.; 
filed Aug. 5, 1944; for gum sizing; since June 


Buffalo, N. 


Aug. 16, 1944; 


lubricants or coolants; since Jan. il, 1928. 


473,362. 


ary since 


The Capewell Mfg. Co., 
Conn.; filed Aug. 17, 
i June 30, 

3,513. Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Brent- 
ford. England; filed Aug. 22, 


1944; 
4. 


level indicators; since Jan. 4, 1944, 


473,708. Roxalin 


Elizabeth, N. 
icals; since 1936. 


473,717. American Oil & Supply Co., New- 





Flexible 


Corp., 
filed 


to depress 


Hartford, 
for asphalt-based 
1944; for liquid 


Finishes, Inc., 
J.; filed Aug. 29, 1944; for chem- 






Trademarks 


ark, N. J.; filed Aug. 30, 1944; for oil and 
grease; since May 22, 1944. 

473, 719. American Oil & Supply Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; filed Aug. 30, 1944; for oil and 
grease; since May 22, 1944, 

474,055. Rohm Haas Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; filed Sept. 9, 1944; for chemicals; since 
July 1, 1908. 

474,104. Universal Zonolite Insulation Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; filed Sept. 11, 1944; for bitumi- 
nous waterproof coating; since July 21, 1944. 

474,216. The Texas Co., N. Y.; filed Sept. 
14, 1944; for lubricating oils; since July 1, 1939. 

474, 220. American Cyanamid Chemical 
Corp., N. Y.; filed nana 15, 1944; for enzyme 
compounds; since June 1 1942, 

474,264. Alumatone 
Calif.; filed Sept. 16, 
paint; since Aug. 1, 

474,387. Westland Oil Co., Minot, N. Dak.; 
filed ‘Sept. 19, 1944; for liquefied gas; since 
Augt 1, 1940, 

q Anne Lucas, as Robert M. Lucas 
Co., Chicago, IIll.; filed Sept. 22, 1944; for 
paints or cements; since Sept. 1, 1921. . 

474,502. Oronite Chemical Co., Wilmington, 
Del., and San Francisco, Calif.; filed Sept. 22, 
1944; for cresylic acids; since Apr. 15, 1944. 

474,556. Vita-Var Corp., Newark, N. J.; 
filed Sept. 23, 1944; for lineolates and insecti- 
cide; since Aug. 10, 1944. 

474,570. Barber Asphalt Corp., Barber, N. 
J.; filed Sept. 25, 1944; for gasoline; since Aug. 
22, 1944. 

474,585. Filmite Oil Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
filed Sept. 25, 1944; for cutting lubricants; 
since Aug. 31, 1944. 

474,670. Kelco Co., San Diego, Calif.; filed 
Sept. 27, 1944; for algin compound; since 1930. 

475,133. Shoe Covers Corp., N. Y.; filed 
Oct. 9, 1944; for resins; since Dec. 23, 1942. 

475,223. Sinclair Refining Co., N. Y.; filed 
Oct. 11, 1944; for cutting oil; since Aug. 29, 
1944, 

475,239. Block Drug Co. Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J.; filed Oct. 12, 1944; for insect repellent; 
since Oct. 9, 1944, 

475,726. Cosmos Dental Products, Inc., N. 
Y.; filed Oct. 26, 1944; for resin denture mate- 
rials; since Aug. 18, 1944. 


Corp., Los Angeles, 
1944; for aluminum 





Trademarks reproduced and described include 
those appearing in Official Gazette of U. S. 
Patent Office, Dec. 26 to Jan. 16, 1945. 
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“— The searching eye of the photomicro- uniform rates of solution . . . handle 
Photography scope finds gem-like form and bril- better in conveying equipment and 
liance in General Chemical’s new feeding systems. 
Tanning Standard Grade Ammonia and Potash In addition to visual perfection, the 
Alums. ... Examine this unretouched chemical purity built into these alums 
Water Purifying enlargement. Note the unusually uni- is held to standards comparable to fine 
form size, shape and complete forma- chemical specifications— without in- 
en Ceepeeting tion of the crystals. Here are superior creased cost to consumer. The new 
Photo Engraving physical characteristics which make processing techniques yielding this 
these General Chemical Crystal Alums superior quality are another achieve- 
Fur Pickling outstanding for many industrial oper- ment of General Chemical’s continu- 
ations. They are free flowing without ous research and development of Basic 
Sugar Refining dusts or fines... have faster, moie Chemicals for American Industry. 
Dyeing 
CRYSTAL ALUM, AMMONIUM CRYSTAL ALUM, POTASSIUM 
Medicine * Rice, thru 8 on 30 Mesh * Rice, thru 10 on 30 Mesh 
% Granular, thru 10 on 60 Mesh * Granular, thru 30 on 60 Mesh 
and other uses And In New Containers: Fiber Drums, net wt. 360 and 100 Ibs. 











Multiwall Paper Bags, net wt. 100 Ibs. 


Standard Grade Lump and Powdered sizes have same high chemical 


quality. 


respects... 





U.S.P. GRADE: Conforming to requirements of pharmacopeia in all 
available in all sizes. 


Potash Alum Crystals: 5 diameters 


BASIC CHEMICALS 











GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport 
(Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit 
Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * Providence (R.1.) * San Francisco * Seattle * St.Louis * Utica (N.Y.) 
Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


about synthetic rubber scrap ? 





“Tell us what you 
hink is the best method of 
processing or using this scrap. 
You may win up to 


SepQdQhoo 


FACTS ABOUT THIS BIG CONTEST—a group of rubber technologists identified with the 


rubber industry, known as the Chicago Rubber Group, is offering three prizes, totaling $1000.00 for the 
best papers on the utilization (reclaiming and processing) of cured synthetic rubber scrap. While 
the papers may deal with any phase of the problem, here are some subjects which suggest themselves: 
1. Separation and segregation of synthetic scrap rubber. 2. Methods of identification of synthetic 
scrap rubber. 3. Reclaiming of synthetic scrap rubber. 4. Compounding studies which will result 
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in greater use of reclaimed synthetic scrap, or of ground synthetic scrap rubber. 
First prize: $500.00; second prize: $300.00; third prize: $200.00. If you feel that you have ideas of 
value for this contest, be sure to enter! You may win one of these substantial cash prizes. 


READ THESE SIMPLE CONTEST RULES: 


This contest is open to anyone in the United States 
or Canada excepting officers and directors of the Chicago 
Rubber Group for 1943-45. Selection of subject matter 
is left to the discretion of the contestant. As many 
papers as desired may be submitted by any one con- 
testant. Papers should be based upon information which 
has not previously been presented before any technical 
society meeting or published in any trade magazine. 
Contest closes at midnight on August 1, 1945. Awards 
will be made during the fall meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago, 1945. The decision of 


the judges will be final. Each author must submit 
three copies of his paper,to Mr. A. R. Floreen, Vice- 
President, City National Bank & Trust Company, 
208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. These three copies 
will be judged separately by the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, the Rubber Reclaimers Association and 
the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society. 
The judges will report their findings to Bruce W. 
Hubbard, Chairman Chicago Rubber Group, 2512 W. 
24th Street, Chicago, to whom all inquiries for additional 
information should be addressed. 


Sponsored by CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP, Chicago 
SPACE DONATED BY WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 





